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pleasure  at  renewing  the  “feel”  of  the  earlier  times  with  their 
associations  and  visions.  My  professional  youth,  at  least  during 
some  of  its  teething,  was  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
and  as  a doctor  in  the  service  told  me  on  learning  that  I graduated 
from  Harvard,  “Young  man,  that  is  no  disgrace.”  I blush  though 
as  I think  of  my  warped  attitude  toward  the  resources  of  the  hos- 
pital. The  “Front  Door”  was  something  that  it  was  smart  to 
get  around,  rarely  realizing  its  sole  object  was  to  make  the  work 
more  effective.  The  Social  Worker  was  a great  convenience  to 
help  in  emptying  beds  and  quieting  of  the  recalcitrant  patient  in 
the  Out-Patient  Department.  To  use  her  as  a diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  aid  was  quite  out  of  my  ken.  And  the  nurse ! She 
was  a well-nigh  indispensable  convenience,  except  when  she  knew 
more  than  you  did,  when  she  might  make  you  feel  uncomfortable, 
and  the  male  must  feel  psychologically  superior,  we  are  told.  But 
to  use  her  as  an  educational  medium  for  the  chronic  case,  leav- 
ing with  essentially  the  same  handicap  with  which  he  came  in,  for 
the  convalescent  typhoid  with  persisting  organisms,  for  telling 
the  family  of  the  adjustments  needed  to  adequately  receive  the 
patient,  these  were  beyond  me.  With  all  this  black  past  I am  now 
before  you  and  presume  to  address  a graduating  class. 

The  nursing  profession  has  a noble  heritage,  and  that  heritage 
is  augmented  by  association  with  this  hospital.  And  yet  it  is, 
like  medicine,  a profession  about  which  there  is  much  hew  and  cry. 
The  vanishing  family  doctor  and  rural  practitioner  is  much  talked 
of.  Education,  economics,  specialization,  ethics,  all  come  in  for 
their  share  of  blame.  The  modern  doctor  is  a commercialized 
technician  rather  than  a human  healer,  we  are  told.  And  yet  such 
a high  level  of  service  was  probably  never  so  generally  available 
as  today.  So  with  the  nurse ! We  hear  that  she  is  inhuman,  com- 
mercial, a time  server,  that  when  she  comes  in  the  front  door  you 
may  look  for  the  cook  soon  leaving  by  the  rear.  We  hear  on  the 
other  hand  that  conditions  in  private  duty  are  so  unsatisfactory 
that  much  of  the  quality  in  the  profession  is  going  into  teaching, 
executive,  and  public  health  positions.  This  is  blamed  in  part  on 
the  super-education  which  is  advocated.  If  you  don’t  let  your 
nurse  know  too  much  and  keep  her  in  her  place,  she  will  remain 
the  civil  drudge  of  the  past.  In  every  profession,  from  the 
theologian  to  the  mortitian,  education  and  super-education  are 
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blamed.  Yet  where  there  is  such  a babel  there  must  be  some  small 
tower  of  fact.  Is  it  that  the  field  of  need  for  the  nurse  has 
changed  with  the  opening  of  the  new  vista  of  prevention  through 
precept  and  example  ? 

The  nurse  as  well  as  the  doctor  came  into  being  in  response 
to  a crying  need  for  bedside  care  to  the  sick.  The  sickness  might 
be  acute  or  chronic,  the  need  for  nursing  might  be  because  of 
the  specialized  demands  of  the  case  or  the  lack  of  resources  to 
care  for  the  ordinary  human  needs.  This  was  offered  primarily 
to  the  pauper  and  the  stranger.  The  buildings  where  this  service 
was  offered  were  the  forbears  of  the  present  hospital  and  they 
were  dreadful  places  of  filth  and  death.  To  have  people  look  on 
hospitals  as  places  of  rest  and  quiet  and  sunlight  rather  than  pest 
houses  is  of  very  recent  development.  Ether,  asepsis,  and  modern 
nursing  are  large  factors  in  the  change.  With  this  concept  of 
nursing,  the  private  duty  service  has  expanded.  But  this  service 
is  expensive  for  the  long-term  case,  though  as  Miss  Geister  points 
out  in  New  York  the  hour  rate  for  the  average  private  duty 
nurse  is  below  that  of  the  common  laborer;  so  that  both  consumer 
and  producer  have  economic  dissatisfaction. 

Of  late,  our  general  hospitals  have  been  taking  more  and  more 
of  the  acute,  self-limited,  short-term  sickness,  as  well  as  giving 
terminal  and  short-term  service  to  chronic  disease.  A study  of 
cancer  in  Massachusetts  shows  that  in  1915  there  were  50  cases 
of  cancer  admitted  to  hospitals  in  Massachusetts  for  every  100 
cancer  deaths;  in  1924  the  number  had  increased  to  66.  This  is 
encouraging  until  we  realize  that  each  hospital  admission  means 
only  an  average  stay  in  the  institution  of  two  to  four  weeks  while 
it  is  as  many  months  or  more  of  hospitalization  that  the  average 
case  needs. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  death  rate  from  com- 
municable disease  dropped  about  a third,  while  that  from  degener- 
ative disease  increased  about  as  much.  Cancer  and  diabetes  have 
shown  a parallel  increase,  heart  disease  has  increased  at  a slightly 
slower  rate,  cerebral  hemorrhage  has  remained  stationary,  and 
nephritis  has  actually  decreased  since  1920.  In  1925  these  five 
diseases  caused  nearly  half  of  all  the  deaths  in  Massachusetts. 
The  general  hospital  with  its  responsibilty  for  rapid  overturn  can 
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care  for  this  type  of  disease  in  general  only  during  the  acute 
emergency  such  as  operation  for  cancer  or  the  cardiac  decompen- 
sation. Long-term  service  will  require  either  the  extension  of 
chronic  hospital  facilities  or  of  home  resources.  But  the  cost  of 
hospitals  is' already  stupendous.  Economical  extension  of  home 
care  should  be  given  every  consideration. 

But  with  modern  living  there  are  difficulties.  More  of  the 
family  are  wage  earners.  The  cousin  or  aunt  who  is  a free  lance 
to  be  called  in  emergencies  is  less  common.  Then  often  in  the 
modern  apartment  or  small  house  there  is  no  place  to  put  her. 
The  nurse  would  seem  the  solution.  But  the  cost  of  private 
nursing  is  prohibitive  for  long-term  cases  except  for  the  very  few. 
However,  many  families  do  not  need  the  fufl-time  service  of  the 
nurse.  Given  service  for  the  bath,  the  dressing,  or  even  the  noon 
meal,  and  the  family  can  carry  the  rest.  This  means  hourly 
nursing,  the  cost  of  which  is  within  the  reach  of  many  more. 
Whether  this  service  should  be  given  by  existing  visiting  nursing 
organizations,  or  by  existing  registries,  or  by  a combination  of 
both,  will  probably  vary  with  communities.  The  visiting  nursing 
associations  of  which  Massachusetts  may  well  be  proud  are  already 
facing  this  problem  and  are  helping  us  at  the  State  House  study 
specifically  the  cancer  needs. 

It  is  perhaps  a little  inconsistent  to  be  stressing  to  you  the 
need  of  home  bedside  care  when  we  are  constantly  urging  visiting 
nursing  organizations  to  expand  their  preventive  and  educational 
activities.  But  consistency  is  the  last  resort  of  the  unimaginative. 
However,  with  the  possibilities  in  prenatal  and  well  child  super- 
vision and  the  almost  complete  lack  of  such  service  in  so  many 
communities,  it  is  irresistible  to  urge  nursing  organizations  to 
combine  this  with  the  bedside  which,  after  all,  should  be  their 
first  responsibility.  For  limited  resources  it  is  at  times  a difficult 
combination  and  approaches  service  to  a persistent  god  and  an 
equally  persistent  mammon  (which  is  mammon  it  would  be  hard 
to  say!).  However,  for  the  nurse  herself  it  makes  a fascinating 
entity.  The  person  who  has  nursed  the  father  through  pneumonia 
has  a prestige  when  advising  as  to  regular  visits  to  the  doctor  by 
the  well  child  or  as  to  protection  against  diphtheria  and  this 
prestige  brings  results.  This  is,  of  course,  the  generalized  nursing 
of  which  Professor  Winslow  is  such  an  ardent  advocate  and  has 
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much  to  be  said  for  it  under  certain  conditions.  But  the  satura- 
tion point  of  activities  must  be  watched  and  when  reached  speciali- 
zation of  activities  must  be  resorted  to.  But  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  public  health  nursing  field  holds  growing  attraction  for  the 
type  of  woman  who  feels  that  the  institutional  or  bedside  care  of 
the  individual  is  taking  up  the  problem  too  late  to  be  effective. 

You  young  women  are,  therefore,  on  the  threshold  of  an 
amplified  profession.  You  may  choose  the  institutional  work  with 
its  varied  fields,  or  conventional  private  nursing  for  which  there 
will  always  be  a demand.  Public  health  nursing  with  the  romance 
of  prevention  may  tempt  you,  and  here  the  demand  for  quality  is 
very  great.  You  may  choose  organized  bedside  nursing,  possibly 
combined  with  public  health  nursing.  If  so,  you  may  feel 
you  are  contributing  to  the  great  social-medical  problem  of 
chronic  disease  which  is  so  crying  for  solution.  But  in  any  case, 
remember  that  in  nursing  by  example,  by  the  spoken  word,  and  the 
human  contact  you  have  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  as  a teacher  of 
the  sick  and  of  the  well  who  are  associated  with  them. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL 
HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 
January  12,  1927 

Chairman,  Members  and  Friends  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses: 

When  the  first  formal  graduation  exercises  of  this  school 
were  held  in  1903,  Pauline  Dolliver,  the  Superintendent  of 
Nurses,  gave  a report  of  the  school.  At  every  subsequent  gradua- 
tion, the  Principal  of  the  school  has  given  a brief  report.  The 
Alumnae  look  forward  to  this  report  with  interest,  and  are  grate- 
ful for  the  custom — a custom  not  common  to  many  graduation 
programs.  We  of  the  school  realize  that  the  report  holds  less 
interest  for  our  guests  than  for  us,  but  there  are  so  few  oppor- 
tunities to  acquaint  lay  persons  with  the  work  of  the  training 
school,  that  we  welcome  this  opportunity  to  tell  them  something  of 
its  work. 

Probably  those  of  us  in  the  Training  School  Office  will  re- 
member this  past  year  as  being  the  year  when  we  again  had  a true 
waiting  list.  Applications  in  June,  for  a class  which  cannot  be 
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admitted  until  September,  do  not  constitute  a true  waiting  list, 
although  they  are  sometimes  so  designated.  Neither  are  letters 
of  inquiry  true  applications,  although  they  are  often  so  called. 
What  does  constitute  a true  waiting  list  is  having  more  eligible  ap- 
plicants for  a given  class  than  can  be  admitted  to  that  class.  Our 
housing  and  teaching  facilities  will  accommodate  a group  of 
seventy  students  in  September,  and  fifty  students  in  February,  no 
more.  On  June  1,  three  months  before  the  entrance  date  of  the 
Fall  class,  seventy  students  were  appointed.  On  November  1, 
three  months  before  the  entrance  date  of  the  Spring  class,  fifty 
students  were  appointed.  Therefore,  since  June  1,  there  has 
been  a true  waiting  list  of  applicants.  Some  of  the  original  ap- 
plicants always  resign.  Then  appointments  are  made  from  the 
waiting  list.  Our  records  show  that  the  appointment  list  shrinks 
one-third. 

We  had  places  sufficient  for  these  additional  students.  In 
May  we  re-opened  our  remodelled  Children’s  Wards,  now  num- 
bered 10  and  12,  with  a total  capacity  increase  from  twenty-four 
patients  to  forty-one.  More  students  are  now  required,  not  only 
because  of  increased  capacity,  but  also  because  of  the  technique 
which  is  now  possible.  To  nurses  of  a decade  ago  “pt.”  (if  one 
could  escape  with  the  use  of  an  abbreviation)  meant  “patient;” 
now  “p.t.”  might  mean  “perfect  technique.”  While  we  don’t 
claim  that  we  have  accomplished  absolutely  perfect  technique,  we 
have  at  least  been  able  to  occupy  these  remodelled  wards  for  nine 
months  without  quarantine.  Of  course,  we  are  not  superstitious, 
yet  I know  well  enough  that  some  of  you  people  working  on  the 
children’s  service  have  just  knocked  on  wood. 

We  had  another  place  for  these  additional  students,  for  in 
June  we  opened  wards  22  and  26,  Neurological  wards  of  twelve 
beds  each.  To  these  wards  have  gone  nine  student  nurses. 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  student  body  is  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two.  The  maximum  was  reached  on  October  1 with  an 
enrollment  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-three.  There  are  but  two 
incoming  affiliations.  McLean  has  nine  students  here,  and 
Faulkner  five. 

On  the  five  year  program,  in  September,  five  came  to  us 
from  Simmons  College.  There  are  two  students  in  the  fourth 
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year  of  the  program,  and  two  have  returned  to  Simmons  for  the 
fifth  year.  In  passing,  I wish  to  record  that,  last  September,  six- 
teen freshmen  entered  this  five  year  course  at  Simmons — the 
largest  group  ever  admitted. 

In  the  class  of  1927  are  five  students  graduating  with  a credit 
of  time  for  college  degrees.  This  credit  of  time  was  authorized 
with  the  expectation  that  the  students  would,  within  a reasonable 
length  of  time,  procure  post-graduate  work.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  know  what  these  young  women  are  doing  five  years  from  now. 

We  wonder  why  students  elect  this  school.  Questionnaires 
show  that  the  majority  make  their  choice  because  of  the  general 
standing  of  the  hospital  and  the  school.  Alumnae  and  students 
recommend  about  one- third  of  our  applicants.  Physicians  recom- 
mend about  one-quarter.  Many  of  these  physicians  are  former 
house-officers.  When  some  of  these  men  were  with  us  as  house- 
officers,  their  opinion  of  the  training  school  office  did  not  always 
appear  to  be  such  as  would  lead  to  their  recommending  applicants 
to  us,  but  time  and  experience  change  their  point  of  view. 

The  year  has  brought  three  outstanding  achievements.  The 
desirability  of  two  has  been  expressed  from  this  platform  more 
than  once.  First,  the  occupancy  of  the  new  Medical  Laboratory 
released  the  former  Chemical  Laboratory,  which  has  been  made 
into  an  especially  well-equipped  science  laboratory  for  the  school 
of  nursing.  We  doubt  if  there  is  a better  one  anywhere.  The 
second  achievement  is  the  employment  of  a nurse  with  training 
in  public  health  nursing,  who  can  teach  the  public  health  point  of 
view  to  the  members  of  the  school,  who  can  place  some  emphasis 
on  prevention,  who  can  introduce  the  students  to  the  health 
agencies  in  the  Community,  and  whose  major  work  is  with  the 
nurses  in  the  clinics  of  our  great  Out-Patient  Department.  A 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1924  was  appointed  early  in  the  year  to 
these  duties,  with  the  title  of  Instructor  in  the  Elements  of  Public 
Health  Nursing. 

My  friends  have  heard  me  talk  so  much  about  the  need  of  a 
Physical-Social  Director  that  I am  sure  they  think  the  employ- 
ment of  such  a worker  is  an  obsession,  or  a “fixed  idea,”  with 
me.  But  I believe  it  is  not  exactly  a sign  of  insanity  to  feel  that 
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the  school  should  have  a person  who  would  assume  some  responsi- 
bility for  organizing  athletics,  for  directing  certain  recreational 
activities,  and  for  planning  excursions  to  some  of  Boston’s  his- 
torical shrines.  Today,  no  college  or  boarding-school,  with  three 
hundred  young  persons  in  residence,  would  think  of  being  without 
some  organized  plan  for  directing  recreation  and  sports; — ele- 
ments of  school  life  which  contribute  to  the  health  and  happiness 
of  the  student  body. 

Years  ago  when  we  were  on  duty  sixty-two  hours  a week 
by  day,  and  eighty  hours  a week  by  night,  there  was  neither  time 
nor  strength  for  outside  interest.  Today’s  students  have  more 
free  time,  but  that  free  time  is  very  irregular,  and  uncertain,  and 
it  is  still  difficult  to  arrange  for  recreational  activities  without  a 
co-ordinator.  Today  the  students  are  deeply  interested  in  sports, 
the  majority  have  been  members  of  basketball  teams.  We,  the 
school  and  the  Alumnae,  are  grateful  to  the  Trustees,  who  have 
just  authorized  the  employment  of  a Physical-Social  Director. 
This  is  our  third  and  main  achievement  of  the  year.  The  intro- 
duction of  such  a worker  to  our  school  of  nursing  will  lessen  that 
percentage  of  parental  objection ! Parents  say:  “Our  children  are 
young  only  once.  We  do  not  wish  their  lives  to  be  all  idleness  and 
play,  but  we  do  wish  them  to  have  their  share  of  play.  Responsi- 
bilities come  fast  enough.”  This  student  body  gives  the  hospital 
excellent  service.  How  seldom  do  we  get  a complaint  concerning 
their  individual  work.  They  work  early,  late,  and  willingly.  It 
is  the  hospital’s  job  not  only  to  teach  these  students  nursing,  but 
to  make  these  students  as  happy  as  possible,  and  to  provide  a 
measure  of  protection.  The  employment  of  this  new  worker  in 
the  school  will  go  a long  way  toward  discharging  the  hospital’s 
responsibility  for  the  happiness  and  protection  of  the  student  body. 

There  seems  to  be  an  opinion  that  the  student  nurses  of  today 
do  not  render  the  sacrificing  service  that  was  rendered  by  the 
students  of  twenty  years  ago.  It  must  be  remembered  that  what 
is  a sacrifice  to  the  eighteen  year  old  student  of  today,  was  not  a 
sacrifice  to  the  twenty-five  year  old  student  of  yesterday.  Long 
before  the  young  woman  of  twenty-five  entered  the  training 
school,  she  had  probably  had  her  first  Christmas  away  from  home. 
She  had  already  missed  her  first  high  school  reunion,  and  each 
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year  these  reunions  hold  less  interest.  “Junior  Proms”  were  not 
such  red  letter  occasions.  She  had  recovered  from  those  devastat- 
ing first  romances,  and  “dating”  had  become  less  important  to 
her  happiness.  I maintain  that  the  students  of  today  do  sacrifice 
many  pleasures  to  duty. 

That  the  present  generation  is  not  devoid  of  personal  interest 
and  thoughtfulness,  may  be  proved  by  the  following  incidents: 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  a supervisor  detected  a foreign 
aroma  arising  from  the  ward  diet  kitchen.  The  diagnosis  of 
foreign  aroma  is  usually  fudge,  but  this  time  that  diagnosis  was 
incorrect.  The  aroma  proved  to  be  dandelion  greens  gathered 
from  the  lawn  near  Ward  E,  in  the  process  of  preparation  for  an 
Italian  patient.  While  we  don’t  recommend  the  procedure,  the 
young  nurse  was  thinking  solely  of  the  desire  of  her  patient. 

When  Miss  Riley,  long  established  in  our  Out-Patient  Skin 
Department,  has  her  vacation,  she  is  relieved  by  a student  nurse, 
who,  like  Miss  Riley,  visits  the  homes  of  the  patients.  One  of  the 
patients  of  this  student  nurse  did  not  get  the  desired  result  from 
the  treatment  given,  because  she  was  putting  her  hands  too  much 
in  water.  The  student  remonstrated.  The  patient  declared  that 
there  was  no  one  else  to  do  the  laundry  work,  and  she  could  not 
afford  to  hire  it  done.  For  two  weeks  this  student  used  her  off 
duty  afternoon  to  do  that  woman’s  washing.  Since  we  sometimes 
hear  that  higher  education  makes  one  less  willing  to  perform  the 
humbler  services  of  life,  I wish  to  tell  you  that  this  young  woman 
held  a degree  from  a well-known  eastern  college. 

Among  the  younger  graduates,  as  well  as  among  the  older, 
are  any  number  who  are  living  on  the  least  possible  money  ex- 
penditure in  order  that  they  may  help  educate  brothers  and  sisters, 
or  contribute  to  a home  where  illness  or  misfortune  has  reduced 
the  income. 

Such  generous  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  our  women  went  on 
before,  and  has  gone  on  since  Annie  Best,  of  the  class  of  1895. 
contributed  to  the  education  of  her  nephew,  Dr.  C.  H.  Best,  of 
insulin  fame.  We  would  that  all  nephews  could  render  as  large 
a return.  That  is  obviously  impossible,  but  they  could  at  least  be 
as  appreciative  as  Dr.  Best.  Miss  Best  has  long  since  died.  In 
honor  of  her  memory  Dr.  Best  still  carries  her  large  old-fashioned 
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watch  with  a sweep  second  hand,  such  as  nurses  of  a generation 
ago  felt  should  be  a part  of  their  equipment. 

One  only  needs  to  have  the  confidence  of  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  young  women  students,  and  over  twice  as  many  young 
alumnae,  to  know  that  the  members  of  the  past  generation  of 
nurses  were  not  the  last  to  possess  the  virtues  of  sacrifice,  un- 
selfishness, and  loyalty. 

While  the  class  of  1927  has  prior  claim  on  tonight,  we  wel- 
come, oh,  so  warmly  and  cordially,  the  alumnae  who  are  here, 
and  we  send  silent  greetings  to  the  hundreds  of  alumnae  who  are 
scattered  all  over  the  world.  The  bond  of  fellowship  which  exists 
among  our  alumnae  is  precious.  Our  afifection  for  the  school  and 
for  the  hospital  is  deep.  This  affection  increases  with  the  years, 
for  it  is  true  with  this  association  as  with  others,  even  home  as- 
sociations, “that  absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder.”  When 
we  are  here  under  the  hospital  roof,  we  are  hardly  conscious  of  its 
protection,  and  of  its  stimulus.  When  we  are  far  away  we  are 
more  conscious  of  both. 

I remember  so  well  being  in  a very  difficult  position  a few 
years  ago.  Many  a morning  I arose  feeling  that  I never  could 
surmount  the  obstacles  of  the  day.  Just  as  soon  as  I fastened 
on  my  school  pin,  something  always  brought  me  renewed  courage. 
Our  pin  is  a symbol  of  power,  because  if  one  practices  the  princi- 
ples taught  by  the  school  which  it  represents,  a measure  of  success 
is  assured.  The  pin  is  also  a symbol  of  protection,  for  if  our 
personal  and  professional  life  is  creditable,  the  school  always 
stands  behind  us.  The  consciousness  of  that  support  is  a stimulus 
to  effort,  for  we  must  not  fail  the  school.  There  is  a great  inspira- 
tion in  the  thought  that,  every  morning,  hundreds  of  women  are 
fastening  on  this  same  school  pin,  and  courageously  facing  a day 
of  responsible  service. 

What  are  all  these  women  doing?  About  once  in  so  often 
we  make  a survey  of  our  alumnae  in  order  to  reply  to  some 
questionnaire.  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-four 
women  have  graduated.  The  whereabouts  of  forty,  mostly  among 
the  older  alumnae,  are  unknown.  Eighteen,  nearly  all  of  the  first 
twenty  years,  are  physicians.  Of  the  graduates  in  active  duty,  only 
thirteen  are  doing  work  other  than  health  work.  On  the  basis  of 
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per  cent,  thirty-seven  out  of  every  one  hundred  are  married  or  re- 
tired. Ten  have  died.  Sixteen  are  in  private  duty.  Twenty-two  are 
in  institutional  work,  and  eleven  are  in  public  health  nursing.  To 
repeat  a very  interesting  fact,  only  seven  tenths  of  one  per  cent 
are  engaged  in  work  foreign  to  nursing. 

This  year  several  alumnae  have  reurned  from  their  work  in 
foreign  fields ; — Alice  Howard  Keyes  from  Zululand,  Maude 
Barton  and  Emeline  Bowne  from  China,  Sadie  Metzler  from 
Syria,  Teresa  Kulczynska  from  Poland,  Geneva  Leach  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  Mary  M.  Rogers  from  India. 

Every  year  two  or  three  schools  of  nursing  become  part  of 
universities.  We  are  glad  to  find  our  graduates  among  the 
pioneers  of  this  development.  Harriet  Friend,  1904,  is  Director 
of  the  School  of  Nursing  at  Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 
Mae  Coloton,  1919,  was  appointed  Director  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  School  of  Nursing.  Mary  M.  Pickering,  1916,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  created  chair  of  nursing  at  the  University 
of  California. 

We  rejoice  in  the  number  of  Alumnae  who  have  pursued 
post-graduate  study.  We  do  not  know  them  all.  We  do  know 
that  singly  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  they  are  studying  in  edu- 
cational institutions  all  over  the  country — West,  Oregon,  where 
Sally  Craighill  received  her  Bachelor’s  degree  this  year;  North, 
in  Toronto,  East  at  Simmons,  and  South  in  the  Carolinas. 
Twenty-six  of  our  graduates  have  attended  Columbia  University 
alone,  during  the  year  just  closed.  During  the  present  semester 
there  are  more  students  from  this  school  in  the  Department  of 
Nursing  Education  at  Columbia,  than  from  any  other  school,  ex- 
cept Bellevue  which  is  located  in  New  York  City.  That  institution 
this  year  granted  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  to  Mary  D.  Giles, 
1913;  and  Harriet  Wedgewood,  1919;  Master  of  Arts  degrees 
to  Adelaide  Mayo,  1917 ; and  R.  Louise  Metcalf,  1920. 

To  the  casual  listener  these  graduation  reports  may  savor  of 
egotism.  There  is  neither  time  nor  place  for  egotism  in  organiza- 
tions as  demanding  and  complicated  as  this  hospital  and  school. 
All  experienced  persons  know  that  accomplishments  are  ac- 
companied by  failures.  The  task  of  preparing  young  women  to 
meet,  at  all  creditably,  the  ever  changing  nursing  demands  of  the 
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community,  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  the  entire  bedside 
nursing  care  for  a General  Hospital  of  four  hundred  and  thirty 
beds,  in  addition  contributing  fifty-five  students  to  other  depart- 
ments and  institutions,  presents  a problem,  the  size  of  which  would 
kill  any  budding  egotism. 

Only  for  a few  minutes  on  graduation  night  do  we  allow 
ourselves,  or  are  we  allowed  by  others,  to  forget  the  inadequacy 
of  the  manner  in  which  we  discharge  this  dual  responsibility; — 
educating  nurses,  and  providing  nursing  care  for  a great  hospital. 
Here,  for  one  brief  hour,  we  indulge  ourselves; — we  bask  in  the 
warmth  of  the  good  fellowship  which  results  from  the  coming 
together  of  the  Alumnae  and  the  school.  We  accept  with  satis- 
faction the  part  which  we  have  taken  in  the  work  which  the 
speaker  surveys.  Tonight,  we  of  the  home  group,  review  with 
pride  the  work  of  the  alumnae,  and  you  of  the  alumnae,  rejoice  in 
the  developments  of  the  hospital  and  the  school. 

This  occasion  is  comparable  to  those  which  bid  godspeed  to 
the  departing,  or  welcome  the  return  of  base  hospital  units,  or  of 
any  other  group  of  earnest  workers  who  have  a definite  mission  to 
perform.  On  such  occasions,  all  failures,  handicaps,  and  disap- 
pointments are  forgotten.  Only  the  accomplishments,  the  joys, 
and  the  pleasant  surprises  are  remembered.  Fortunately,  it  is 
the  pleasant  events  that  are  the  longest  remembered. 

The  daily  task  of  each  of  us,  staff,  administrators,  alumnae 
and  student  body,  calls  for  great  wisdom,  great  endurance,  mutual 
understanding  and  a common  forbearance.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
other  institution  of  its  kind  has  a greater  share  of  these  qualities 
than  this  institution  which  we  love  and  which  we  love  to  serve. 

Humanity  has  no  greater  blessing  than  health  of  mind  and 
health  of  body.  Each  of  us  is  prepared  to  make  a personal  and 
individual  contribution  to  the  blessing  of  health.  This  privilege 
which  is  ours,  places  us  all  among  the  most  fortunate  workers  of 
the  world. 

Endowment  Fund 

Given  since  last  recorded  in  the  Quarterly  : 

Margaret  Stevenson  (In  memory  of  Miss 

Dolliver)  $ 75.00 

Helen  Wood  20.00 
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Mary  Melville 20.00 

Hannah  Brierly  10.00 

Sale  of  Miss  Parson’s  “History  of 

Nursing’’  22.16 

Rosa  Shayeb  Dunaway  25.00 

Proceeds  of  the  Rummage  Sale 98.65 

Proceeds  of  the  Party  at  Copley  Theatre  . 84.20 

A Friend 25.00 

Report  to  date : 

The  principal  and  accumulated  income  with 

the  Board  of  Trustees  equals 36,019.32 

In  Franklin  Savings  Bank 979.29 

Cash  on  hand  50.00 


Total  $37,048.61 


The  Harmon  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Nursing 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  New  York  Times  issued 
on  January  22nd,  1927. 

“The  organization  of  a pension  fund  for  nurses  and  other 
health  workers  was  launched  yesterday  with  a gift  of  $50,000  by 
William  E.  Harmon,  retired  real  estate  operator,  to  provide  for 
the  initial  organizing  costs.  The  organization  is  to  be  known  as 
the  Harmon  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Nursing,  and 
has  been  incorporated  in  this  State  as  a non-profit-making  organi- 
zation. 

“Under  the  plan  outlined  by  Mr.  Harmon  yesterday  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Building  given  by 
Haley  Fiske,  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Company,  the  associa- 
tion is  to  collect  monthly  payments  from  nurses  who  desire  to 
become  members  and  from  their  employers,  and  with  the  proceeds 
purchase  annuities  for  the  members  to  be  paid  after  their  retire- 
ment. 

“It  is  expected  that  institutions  and  other  employers  of  nurses 
will  voluntarily  contribute  to  the  fund  $5  a month  for  each  nurse 
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employed,  that  sum  to  be  duplicated  by  the  nurse.  Should  a nurse 
retire  from  the  profession  or  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  associa- 
tion she  would  get  back  the  amount  of  her  payments,  but  sums 
paid  on  her  behalf  by  her  employers  would  be  placed  in  the 
general  fund. 

“Insurance  actuaries  have  calculated  that  a payment  of  $5 
a month  by  the  nurse  and  $5  by  her  employer  from  the  time  she 
is  25  years  old  until  she  is  60  will  provide  an  annuity  of  $778.  It 
is  expected  that  in  practice  that  figure  will  be  exceeded  consider- 
ably by  the  growth  of  the  fund  by  gifts  and  payments  on  behalf 
of  nurses  who  drop  out.,, 

The  program  was  discussed  at  length  at  the  joint  Board  Meet- 
ings of  the  three  National  Organizations  held  in  New  York  in 
January.  As  a result  of  the  discussion  of  the  Boards  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  sent  out  to  the  members  of  the  National  Organi- 
zations. 

To  Our  Members: 

Your  interest  may  have  been  aroused  in  reading  in  the  press 
of  the  proposed  plan  of  the  Harmon  Foundation  for  pensions  or 
annuities  for  nurses. 

For  your  information,  it  may  help  you  to  know  that  your 
national  nursing  organizations  are  giving  serious  study  to  this 
plan,  but  have  not  yet  endorsed  it.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  increasing  the  economic  security  of  nurses.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  a question  which  affects  not  only  the  nurse 
and  her  investment  but  the  patient  and  the  public  needs  further 
study  by  the  nursing  profession. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Harmon  plan,  as  it  was  presented  to 
the  boards  of  directors  of  the  three  national  organizations,  would 
provide  for  contributions  to  the  pension  fund  by  employers  of 
nurses.  This  would  place  the  private  duty  nurse  in  an  embar- 
rassing position  in  relation  to  her  employer  and  would  add  an  ad- 
ditional financial  burden  to  the  one  already  being  borne  by  the 
private  patient. 

A committee  of  nine  individuals  representing  the  three 
national  nursing  organizations,  the  employers  of  nurses  and  poten- 
tial patients  has  been  appointed  to  study  this  plan  with  utmost 
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care.  We  suggest  that  you  watch  the  official  nursing  publications, 
the  American  Journal  of  Nursing  and  the  Public  Health  Nurse, 
for  further  information  on  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

S.  Lillian  Clayton, 

President,  American  Nurses  Association. 

Carrie  M.  Hall, 

President,  National  League  of  Nursing 
Education. 

Anne  L.  Hansen, 

President,  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing. 


Nursing  Service  by  Appointment 

A nursing  service  by  appointment  is  now  offered  by  the  Com- 
munity Health  Association.  The  following  information  is  given 
by  a leaflet  which  is  published  by  this  association. 

What  is  this  service  ? 

The  service  is  available  for  persons  desiring  a nurse  for  a 
small  part  of  the  day  and  willing  to  pay  a fee  higher  than  that 
ordinarily  charged  by  the  Community  Health  Association,  for  the 
privilege  of  having  the  nurse  at  a specified  hour. 

When  is  the  service  useful? 

When  a doctor  wishes  to  allow  his  hospital  patient  to  go 
home,  but  must  arrange  for  dressing,  hypodermics  or  other  treat- 
ment for  a time. 

When  the  maternity  patient  no  longer  needs  a full  time  nurse, 
but  requires  assistance  in  bathing  the  baby  or  preparing  his 
formula. 

When  a family  lives  in  a small  apartment  or  hotel,  and  there- 
fore cannot  provide  accommodations  for  the  nurse. 

What  are  the  charges  ? 

$2.00  is  charged  for  each  visit. 
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If  the  visit  extends  over  one  hour,  additional  charge  is  made 
on  the  basis  of  $1.00  per  hour. 

Service  is  limited  to  three  hours  per  visit,  between  the  hours 

of  9 A.  M.  and  5 P.  M. 

The  aim  of  the  Community  Health  Association  is  to  make 
available  to  all  people  of  Boston,  nursing  care  in  time  of  sickness 
and  a knowledge  of  the  prevention  of  disease.  Nursing  care  is 
given  only  under  the  orders  of  a doctor. 


The  New  England  Division 

The  New  England  Division  of  the  American  Nurses’  As- 
sociation will  have  its  convention  in  Providence  April  27th,  28th 
and  29th.  Their  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  Anne  Goodrich  and  Dr.  Mary  Ayer 
Burgess. 


Linda  Richards 

Miss  Richards  is  at  the  Anne  Judson  Ross  Home  for  Invalid 
and  Crippled  Women  in  Northboro,  Massachusetts.  This  home  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Frances  Willard  Settlement.  In  Oc- 
tober Miss  Hall  and  Miss  Johnson  called  on  Miss  Richards.  The 
nurse  told  Miss  Richards  that  “Sarah”  Johnson  was  there  to  see 
her.  Miss  Richards  appeared  very  confused  and  the  name  meant 
nothing  to  her.  The  nurse  was  told  that  the  name  was  Sally 
Johnson  whereupon  Miss  Richards  immediately  exclaimed — 
“Oh  yes,  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital” — and  then  she 
talked  quite  incoherently  for  some  minutes.  On  Sunday,  March 
6th,  Miss  Hall  took  Miss  Beattie  of  the  New  England  Hospital 
and  Miss  Johnson  to  Northboro.  This  time  Miss  Johnson  said  to 
Miss  Richards,  remembering  the  previous  visit,  “I  am  still  Sally 
Johnson,”  whereupon  Miss  Richards  replied,  “That  is  strange,  I 
am  still  Linda  Richards.”  “When  I was  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  I remember  Jim  Skillings  said  to  me,  ‘Miss 
Richards,  where  were  the  young  men  in  your  part  of  the  country 
looking  to  allow  you  to  come  down  here?’  I answered,  ‘I  don’t 
know  where  they  were  looking  but  I know  that  they  were  not 
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looking  at  me.’  ” After  this  humorous  bit  of  reminiscence  Miss 
Richards  became  rather  incoherent  in  her  conversation.  She  is 
very  comfortable,  beautifully  cared  for  and  the  entire  institution  is 
a great  credit  to  Miss  Townsend,  a graduate  of  the  Newton  Hos- 
pital, who  is  in  charge  of  the  home.  Miss  Richards  was  eighty- 
five  last  July. 


Hospital  News 

The  school  has  a basketball  team  which  plays  in  the  gym- 
nasium on  the  esplanade.  On  January  30th  they  played  the  team 
at  the  McLean  Training  School  and  our  team  was  beaten  with  a 
score  of  forty  to  thirty-four.  On  March  3rd  a return  game  was 
played  and  this  time  the  General  group  won  twenty-four  to  nine- 
teen. 

Graduation  was  on  Wednesday  evening,  January  12th.  The 
class  of  1927  was  composed  of  fifty-six  members.  Dr.  George  H. 
Bigelow,  Commissioner  of  Public  Health  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  was  the  speaker.  Dr.  Bigelow’s  address  and  Miss 
Johnson’s  report  are  published  in  this  issue. 

On  February  16th  the  Sick  Relief  Association  gave  a bridge- 
whist  in  the  New  Home.  The  sum  realized  was  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars. 

The  school  has  an  excellent  glee  club.  Miss  Ellice  Drew,  of 
the  class  of  1929,  is  the  director.  Miss  Drew  has  had  considerable 
teaching  in  the  technique  of  the  conducting  of  a chorus  and  the 
group  shows  the  result.  They  gave  a concert,  assisted  by  Anton 
Kovar,  violinist,  in  the  New  Home  on  Wednesday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 23rd.  Miss  Drew  has  brought  her  piano  into  the  recreation 
room  of  the  lower  floor  of  the  New  Home  where  it  is  very  much 
enjoyed. 

The  Winter  class  entered  on  February  first  and  numbered 
fifty-one.  The  school  reached  its  peak  of  enrollment  on  February 
first  with  a total  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  nurses. 

On  February  first  Miss  Bertha  Nelson  came  to  us  as  Physical- 
Social  Director.  Miss  Nelson  is  a graduate  of  Sargent’s  and  has 
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had  several  years’  experience  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work.  She  is 
living  in  the  Thayer  home  and  is  using  the  second  floor  living 
room  as  her  office.  The  cordial  reception,  which  the  students 
have  given  Miss  Nelson,  is  a great  satisfaction  to  us  all. 

On  one  evening  of  the  month  Miss  Nelson  will  chaperone  in 
the  New  Home  in  order  that  all  student  nurses  of  that  building 
may  invite  their  friends,  both  men  and  women,  for  an  evening  of 
informal  recreation.  On  another  evening  of  the  month  she  will 
chaperone  in  the  same  place  for  student  nurses  of  the  other  homes, 
Thayer,  Charles  Street  and  Mumford  House.  The  residents  of 
the  outside  homes  have  always  been  loath  to  use  our  big  recrea- 
tion room  and  this  plan  will  help  to  obviate  that  difficulty. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Training  School  Committee,  who 
has  always  been  interested  in  our  welfare,  has  loaned  us  a large 
samovar  in  which  water  can  be  boiled  by  electricity.  This  saves 
a good  deal  of  work  when  the  alumnae  and  students  are  having 
tea  parties. 

The  large  recreation  room  in  the  New  Home  has  a fresh  coat 
of  paint,  new  curtains  and  new  coverings  on  the  furniture.  We 
are  all  dressed  up  for  Spring. 

Dr.  Norman  C.  Baker  reported  for  duty  on  February  15th  as 
Assistant  to  Dr.  Washburn  in  charge  of  the  Building  for  People 
of  Moderate  Means.  Dr.  Baker  is  becoming  familiar  with  the 
routine  of  the  hospital,  and  witfT  the  plans  for  the  new  building 
as  they  are  to  date  and  will  soon  be  one  of  the  busiest  men  of  our 
group.  He  was  formerly  Assistant  to  Dr.  Peters  at  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Hospital  and  also  was  Superintendent  of  the 
Newport  Hospital. 

Recent  appointments  to  the  hospital  group  are  the  following : 

Amanda  Hardy,  1926,  Ward  31. 

Lavinia  MacEachern,  1926,  Ward  30. 

Mildred  Green,  1927,  Ward  12. 

Doris  Britton,  1925,  Ward  7. 

Frances  Smith,  1926,  Ward  F. 

Ruth  Crowley,  1926,  Ward  A. 

Ruth  Jepson  Deming,  1925,  Part  time  etherizer. 
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Constance  Tilton,  1922,  Part  time  Male  Medical  Out-Patient. 

Edna  Lepper,  1926,  Night  Supervisor. 

Doris  Ellinwood,  1925,  Assistant  Night  Supervisor. 

Evelyn  Rosebrooks,  1926,  East  Surgical  Service. 

Evelyn  Miller,  1926,  Orthopedic  Service. 

Leah  Clark,  1923,  West  Surgical  Service. 

Augusta  Brooks,  1926,  Ward  4. 

Helmi  Salmi,  1926,  Ward  I. 

Ruth  Sinclair  (1925)  has  resigned  after  sixteen  months’ 
service  as  Night  Supervisor.  It  was  with  real  regret  that  we  ac- 
cepted Miss  Sinclair’s  resignation. 

The  rotunda  is  full  of  staging  as  the  ceiling  and  upper  wall 
is  being  washed  and  painted. 

We  have  known  for  a good  many  years  that  Miss  McCrae 
is  one  of  the  best  teachers  of  Practical  Nursing  in  the  country. 
However,  she  has  never  felt  illustrating  to  be  one  of  her  most 
valuable  teaching  tools.  The  other  day  Miss  McCrae  was  il- 
lustrating a hemorrhage  and  red  chalk  was  used  to  picture  the 
dropping  blood.  A thud  was  heard  and  a probationer  had  fainted. 
We  have  decided  that  Miss  McCrae’s  illustrations  are  very 
realistic. 


News  Items 

On  January  18th  the  New  York  Branch  of  the  Alumnae  gave 
a dinner  for  guests  who  were  in  New  York  from  Boston, — Miss 
Hall,  Miss  McCrae  and  Miss  Johnson.  Forty-nine  members  were 
present.  Mrs.  A.  Sidney  Bates  (Mae  Rodger,  1916)  was  chair- 
man of  the  arrangements.  Miss  Johnson  read  the  Training  School 
Report  which  had  been  given  at  graduation  on  the  week  previous. 
The  following  members  were  present : 

The  Misses  Lucile  Kalb,  Helen  Carroll,  Alice  Romane,  Reta 
Corbett,  Eileen  Young,  Marion  Wells,  Mary  Power,  Dora 
McEwan,  Eva  Hutchinson,  Dorothy  Bargh,  Adelaide  Mayo,  Aune 
Harkonen,  Emeline  Mills,  Helen  VanMeter,  Ruth  Olson,  Mar- 
garet Lewis,  Ruth  Averill,  Ella  Scott,  Frieda  McAllister,  Mar- 
guerite F.  Burke,  R.  Louise  Metcalf,  Charlotte  Pitman,  Elizabeth 
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Hansen,  Victoria  Mayer,  Josephine  Prescott,  Rose  Francel,  Dorcas 
Bennett,  Margaret  Belyea,  Margaret  Scarry,  Mary  Whitmore, 
Clare  Butler,  Anna  Bentley,  May  Warner,  May  Flett,  Jessie 
Walkden,  Marie  Powers,  Sallie  Mernin,  Edwina  Grant,  and 
Clarissa  Howland.  Also  Mrs.  Emily  Haver  de  Haas,  Mrs.  May 
Rodger  Bates  and  Mrs.  Lillian  Lesure  Hallinan.  The  New 
York  Branch  is  interested  in  creating  a scholarship  which  would 
help  a graduate  to  do  post-graduate  study. 

A little  pamphlet,  which  might  be  called  a “News  Letter,” 
has  come  to  the  office.  It  is  issued  under  the  direction  of  Erna 
M.  Kuhn,  Director  of  Nursing  Service,  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Miss  Dart  has  been  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Marshall  Bailey  and 
is  now  at  Fairview,  Rowley,  Mass.  She  is  having  a rapid  con- 
valescence and  we  shall  expect  to  see  her  in  at  the  next  Alumnae 
meeting.  We  are  hoping  that  she  may  again  take  up  her  work 
as  editor  of  the  Quarterly. 

Miss  Helen  Redfern,  who  has  been  given  a leave  of  absence 
from  her  teaching  program  in  Boston  in  order  that  she  might  ob- 
tain some  hospital  experience  with  Miss  Wood  at  Rochester,  will 
return  in  September  to  visiting  teaching  in  Boston.  For  some 
time  yet  Miss  Redfern  can  be  reached  at  the  Strong  Memorial 
Hospital,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Keith,  (1888)  has  been  paying  a visit  to  her 
friends  in  Rochester  staying  with  Mrs.  Charles  Everest  of  West 
Avenue.  A reception  was  given  by  Dr.  Parnall  and  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  hospital.  Miss  Keith  had  a very  busy  social 
program  while  in  Rochester. 

Miss  Helen  Wood  (1909)  is  President  of  the  New  York 
State  League  of  Nursing  Education. 

Louise  Kellogg  (1922)  is  enjoying  a Mediterranean  trip. 

The  December  Modern  Hospital  has  an  interesting  article  by 
Hazel  Goff  (1917)  who  is  working  under  the  auspices  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  Bulgaria. 

An  issue  of  the  Platt sburg  Daily  Press  devotes  a full  page  to 
the  new  Physicians  Hospital  of  which  Frances  Chandler  Pomeroy 
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(1902)  is  Superintendent.  This  is  a large  hospital  of  seven  floors. 
It  is  comprised  of  individual  rooms  only  and  no  wards.  Pleasant 
comments  on  Mrs.  Pomeroy’s  administration  frequently  come 
through  to  this  office. 

We  enjoyed  a letter  from  Isaline  A.  Davis  (’86).  Miss 
Davis  had  planned  to  come  to  the  graduation  exercises  but  she 
was  prevented  because  of  illness  in  the  family.  She  writes — “My 
own  diploma  was  handed  to  me  in  the  service  room  of  Ward  16 
(when  I had  been  head  nurse  six  months)  as  Miss  Maxwell  was 
making  ward  rounds.  Shocking  informality! — but  a perfectly 
good  diploma  bearing  the  honored  names  of  James  Codman  and 
Mary  Ann  Wales.”  Miss  Davis  writes  from  197  Main  Street, 
East  Northfield,  Massachusetts. 

We  apologize  generally  when  we  quote  from  letters  without 
the  writer’s  consent,  but  it  is  always  a great  temptation  to  quote 
from  letters  written  by  Helen  Boylston.  Therefore,  we  are  quoting 
the  following  from  a letter  written  to  Helen  J.  Hinckley.  You 
will  remember  that  Miss  Boylston  is  living  with  Mrs.  Rose  Wilder 
Lane  in  Albania.  “We  have  had  a revolution  for  one  thing,  and 
it  timed  itself  to  come  in  with  an  earthquake.  Both  continued 

steadily  for  a long  time The  political  situation  is  very 

serious  here.  More  serious  than  any  one  outside  the  Balkans 
realizes.  We  are  now  wondering  frantically  if  there  will  be 

another  Balkan  war  or  if  it  will  be  averted Meantime  about 

us;  there  isn’t  much  news.  We  go  gaily  on,  living  in  a household 
that  is  a continual  vaudeville  entertainment.  We  housekeep  in 
French.  Italian,  Albanian  and  signs.  Since  Thanksgiving  we  have 
had : One  Revolution,  One  International  Crisis,  Three  balls,  About 
forty  earthquakes.  And  still  our  home  conversation  continues  to 
be  entirely  the  best  brand  of  American  suburban,  concerned  en- 
tirely with:  The  house,  the  garden,  the  servants,  the  furniture. 
We  sleep  at  night  with  out  coats  and  shoes  by  the  bed  just  as  we 
used  to  in  air  raid  times,  so  that  when  there  is  a bad  earthquake 
shock  and  we  have  to  dash  out,  we  won’t  be  entirely  unprotected 

from  the  rain We  have  a sweet  house — leased,  of  course. 

I’ll  give  you  prices,  just  to  make  you  envious.  It  is  a ten  room 
house,  all  walled  around  with  a charming  little  formal  courtyard 
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in  front  and  an  acre  and  a half  of  old  walled  garden  in  the  back, 
full  of  fig,  pomegranate,  and  cherry  trees  and  rose  bushes.  We 
have  excellent  fireplaces,  the  rooms  are  large  and  sunny.  There 
is  a bath  room.  For  all  this  we  pay  thirty-two  dollars  a month. 
We  have  four  servants.  Yvonne,  Rose’s  French  maid,  who  gets 
ten  dollars  a month,  Teko,  our  kavass,  who  acts  as  house  guard, 
etc.  As  a matter  of  fact  his  duties  are  precisely  that  of  an  of- 
ficer’s batman,  including  waiting  on  table.  He  is  stunning.  Of 
course  he  has  one  duty  a batman  hasn’t,  he  walks  three  paces  be- 
hind us  on  the  street  and  carries  all  packages  not  over  a certain 
size.  Anything  over  that  size  is  carried  by  a small  boy  hired  for 
the  occasion.  This  is  an  oriental  country.  Teko  gets  six  dollars 
a month.  Then  there  is  John,  the  cook.  He  is  a peach  of  a cook. 
In  fact  he  cooked  for  seven  years  in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  He 
gets  twelve  dollars  a month.  Then  there  is  Ibraim,  the  gardener. 
His  salary  is  six  dollars  a month.  We  feed  them  and  clothe  the 
kavass.  And  I wish  to  state  that  our  combined  living  expenses 
for  one  month  are  120  dollars.  This  is  sixty  dollars  a piece.  We 
never  lift  a finger  to  do  anything  for  ourselves,  not  even  to  pick 
up  a handkerchief  we  dropped.  It  is  a scream.  How  I do  lap 
it  up.  We  have  corking  food  and  four  course  meals,  served  really 
beautifully,  and  dinner  is  eaten  by  candle  light  in  the  latest  ap- 
proved style.  You  would  adore  it.  If  it  weren’t  for  the  earth- 
quakes we  would  sit  until  we  were  moldy.” 

Minnie  Hollingsworth  (1897)  has  been  in  Boston  and  its 
environment  for  a short  time  and  has  returned  to  the  X-ray  de- 
partment of  the  Strong  Memorial  Hospital. 

Josephine  O’Brien  (1925),  who  is  with  the  Community 
Health,  has  just  completed  a three  months’  course  in  mental 
nursing  at  the  Psychopathic  Hospital. 

Gertrude  Scott  (1925),  Dorothy  Ricker  (1924),  and  Sophie 
Jackovitch  (1926)  are  with  the  Community  Health  Association. 

We  are  frequently  being  asked  the  whereabouts  of  Jessie 
Clarke  (1910).  She  is  caring  for  her  sister’s  children  in  Gore 
Bay,  Ontario,  Canada.  The  sister  died  some  years  ago. 

Daphne  Corbett  (1925)  is  Practical  Instructor  at  the  Bridge- 
port Hospital. 
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Rachel  McEwan  (1910)  is  on  a trip  to  the  Panama  Canal 
on  the  way  to  California. 

Sylvia  Fay  Gagner  (1917)  is  taking  the  course  in  public 
health  nursing  at  Simmons  College. 

Ruth  M.  Hutchinson  (1920)  is  Second  Assistant  to  Mildred 
Brown  (1919)  who  succeeded  Sophia  Eastman  Bock  (1918). 

Margaret  Dizney,  who  has  just  graduated,  is  returning  to 
Berea,  Kentucky,  with  the  Red  Cross  and  will  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  Katharine  Faville  (1921). 

Barbara  Williams  (1920)  is  at  Teachers’  College,  New  York. 

Betty  Dumaine  (1926)  is  at  the  Boston  Lying-In  Hospital. 

Nellie  Sharpe  (1912)  has  succeeded  Mildred  Hubbard  (1915) 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Morton  Hospital,  Taunton,  Mass.,  and 
is  assisted  by  Sarah  Condon  (1913). 

Elizabeth  Scovil  (1880)  has  presented  an  1868  edition  of 
Miss  Nightingale’s  “Notes  on  Nursing.” 


Deaths 

It  was  since  the  publication  of  the  December  Quarterly  that 
the  office  learned  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Rose  M.  Sterling  of  the 
class  of  1914.  Mrs.  Sterling  was  a graduate  of  McLean  Hospital 
and  also  a graduate  from  this  school.  She  died  on  September 
12th,  1926,  as  a result  of  intestinal  obstruction.  Those  of  us  who 
were  in  the  school  when  Mrs.  Sterling  was  here  will  remember 
her  as  a young  woman  of  pleasing  personality  who  was  always 
essentially  kind  and  possessed  considerably  ability. 

The  office  has  just  learned  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Harry  Leslie 
Langnecker  (Josephine  R.  Macdonald,  1912)  on  January  4th, 
1927.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Langnecker  lived  in  Palo  Alto,  California. 
There  are  two  children — Jane  Scott  aged  seven  and  Leslie  Fer- 
guson aged  four  years. 
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Marriages 

Conger-Brown.  On  January  25th,  1927,  Helen  Eugenia 
Conger  (1924)  to  Mr.  Harry  Baldwin  Brown  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  are  at  home  at  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Hubbard-Snow.  On  February  19th,  1927,  Mildred  May 
Hubbard  (1915)  to  Mr.  Don  Snow  at  Clinton,  Massachusetts. 

Leary-Davis.  On  December  28th,  1926,  Elizabeth  Leary 
(1925)  to  Doctor  David  Melvin  Davis  at  Hotel  Schuyler,  New 
York  City. 

Wolf-Guykendall.  Miss  Laurette  M.  Wolf  (1924)  to  Mr. 
Robert  Frederick  Guykendall. 


Births 

On  February  20th,  1927,  a son,  Donald  Scott,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Hawkins  (Olive  Scudder,  1923). 

On  October  14,  1926,  a daughter,  Sylvia  Jane,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  A.  Dunaway  (Rosa  Shayeb,  1915). 

On  October  19,  1926,  a son,  William  Henry,  Jr.,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  H.  Henderson  (Barbara  E.  Macleod,  1915). 

On  March  4th,  1927,  a daughter,  Barbara,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Fink  (Bertha  Wheeler,  1915). 
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must  be  sent  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  preceding  that  of  publication. 
Write  legibly  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only. 


PRESS  OF  CAUSTIC-CLAFLIN  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Report  of  the  New  England  Division  of  the  American 
Nurses’  Association 

The  fifth  biennial  convention  of  the  New  England  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Nurses’  Association  was  held  at  the  Bilt- 
more  Hotel,  Providence,  on  April  27,  28,  and  29.  The  at- 
tendance was  the  largest  ever  recorded.  It  totalled  647. 

The  program  of  the  first  morning  was  a rich  one : Miss 

Goodrich  on  “Furthering  the  Creation  of  Central  Schools”; 
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Dr.  May  Ayres  Burgess  on  the  “Grading  of  Schools” ; Janet 
Geister,  Director  of  Headquarters  on  “Private  Duty  Nurs 
ing.” 

In  the  afternoon,  all  hospitals  of  the  City  kept  ope" 
house.  The  attendance  at  these  tea  parties,  however,  was 
rather  small  because  of  the  downpour  of  rain. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  meeting  was  Dr.  Arthur 
Ruggles,  Superintendent  of  the  Butler  Hospital,  Providence, 
and  Consultant  Psychiatrist,  at  Yale  University. 

Early  Thursday  morning  there  were  Round  Tables 
for  the  Public  Health  Group;  Private  Duty  Group,  an 
for  the  League  of  Nursing  Education. 

The  morning  program  of  Thursday  was  comprised  o 
reports  from  the  six  states,  followed  by  a very  compre 
hensive  interpretation  of  the  teaching  and  supervision  o 
the  student  nurses  in  the  Yale  University  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. 

That  afternoon  there  was  an  excursion  of  a distanc 
of  twenty  miles  to  the  Crawford  Allen  Seaside  Hospita 
for  Crippled  Children.  The  host  was  the  Rhode  Island  Hospita 

The  evening  session  was  presided  over  by  Mary  Gar 
ner.  The  speakers  were : Marion  Rice,  Director,  School  o 
Public  Health  Nursing,  Simmons  College;  Marie  Donahoe 
Mental  Health  Supervisor,  Community  Health  Association 

Early  Friday  morning  there  were  the  same  Roun 
Tables  again.  The  morning  program  was  presided  ove 
by  Mrs.  Susie  Albert  of  Fall  River,  as  Miss  Radford,  wh 
was  scheduled  to  preside,  was  unable  to  attend.  The  speak- 
ers were:  Dr.  DeWolf,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Dr.  Gregg, 
Wellesley,  Mass.  An  interesting  paper  by  Miss  Sara  Par- 
sons on  the  Central  Registry  in  Boston  was  read. 

On  the  last  afternoon,  Friday,  the  one  and  only  paper 
was  given  by  Miss  Ida  Butler,  Assistant  National  Director, 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service.  Miss  But- 
ler’s paper  was  very  interesting  and  very  educational. 

Miss  Carrie  Hall  conducted  the  Question  Box. 

Reports  of  the  Tellers  announced  the  following  officers: 
President — Sally  Johnson,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Boston,  Mass.  Vice-President — Annie  W.  Goodrich,  Yale 
School  of  Nursing,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Secretary — 
Mary  A.  McMahon,  Boston  State  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 
Treasurer — Edna  A.  Cameron,  Inspector  of  Nurses  Train- 


ing Schools,  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

The  convention  of  1929  will  be  held  in  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut. 
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From  a Recent  Editorial  in  the  Boston  Daily  Globe 

One  morning  a few  weeks  ago  a patient  arrived  in  our 
Out-Patient  Department.  In  his  hands  he  had  a crumpled 
piece  of  newspaper.  Rather  hesitatingly  he  proffered  it  to 
the  nurse  in  charge  of  the  clinic  and  said  in  substance — 
“This  is  how  I feel  about  nurses  but  I cannot  say  it  like 
this.”  The  piece  of  paper  was  a clipping  from  the  morn- 
ing paper  and  the  following  is  the  extract. 

“It  is  true  that  a prophet  no  less  trustworthy  than 
Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  pronounces  the  emancipation  of  wom- 
an one  of  the  major  events  of  our  time,  but  he  promul- 
gates that  doctrine  as  it  relates  to  what  he  terms  The 
New  Spirit — a guidance  of  life  in  the  light  of  modern 
science. 

“Now  it  so  happens  that  there  is  already  in  modern 
society  a group  of  women  whose  life  and  work  conform 
to  that  principle.  They  are  scientifically  schooled ; their 
standards  are  professional;  their  discipline  is  exacting; 
their  morale  is  high ; and  their  services  have  become  in- 
dispensable. These  women  are  trained  nurses. 

“Like  business  women,  they  are  refreshingly  imper- 
sonal. Experience  in  a world  of  men  has  apprised  them 
that  life  is  not  primarily  a personal  issue.  (How  many 
purely  domestic  women  would  do  well  to  learn  as  much.) 
The  trained  nurse  dwells  in  a world  where  cooing  en- 
dearments do  not  go  very  far.  The  woman — and  woman 
she  is,  though  often  a mere  girl ! — who  stands  by  to  assist 
an  eminent  surgeon  in  a major  operation  is  not  there 
for  purposes  of  romantic  sentimentation.  A human  life 
hangs  on  her  alertness  and  dexterity.  The  tonic  effect 
of  this  is  visible  in  her  whole  personality.  What  self- 
reliance,  what  self-respect ! She  knows  that  in  such  crises 
of  life  an  ounce  of  knowledge  may  be  worth  a pound  of 
sympathy.  Sympathy,  in  its  place,  is  not  to  be  dis- 
dained— especially  in  a sick  room.  But  when  the  ther- 
mometer registers  fever  temperature  there  are  medica- 
ments which  take  precedence  over  condolences,  and  she 
is  the  one  to  administer  them.  The  often  disagreeable 
offices  of  the  sick  room  she  performs  with  dignity  and 
without  self-consciousness.  Respect  and  admiration  go 
out  to  her  instinctively.  She  seems,  among  women,  to 
be  in  a class  distinct  from  the  generality,  and — may  one 
say — above  it.  She  seems,  in  fact,  a kind  of  prophecy 
of  what  the  woman  of  the  future  is,  at  her  best,  destined 
to  be : economically  independent,  scientifically  schooled, 
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her  unique  gifts  dedicated  to  the  service  of  humanity  and 
the  relief  of  suffering,  her  emotional  nature  brought  with- 
in balance  with  her  intellect;  and  comrade  and  helper  of 
the  male,  meeting  him  on  terms  of  mutual  respect  and 
equality. 

“Chatter  about  ‘the  new  woman’  is  as  old  as  Aristo- 
phanes, and  older.  Babylon  heard  it.  And  so,  doubtless, 
did  the  fabled  Lost  Atlantis.  Meanwhile,  the  new  woman 
has  already  come  into  our  midst  in  this  garb  of  white 
linen.  She  has  come  with  tact,  knowledge  and  eminent 
good  sense.  Even  after  she  has  married  and  retired  into 
domestic  private  life,  she  is  still  distinguished  by  a cer- 
tain brisk,  bright  and  impersonal  cordiality. 

“Dr.  Johnson,  it  will  be  recalled,  when  asked  to  pen 
the  epitaph  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  who  was  buried  in 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  which  he  designed,  wrote,  ‘If  you 
would  see  his  monument,  look  around  you.’  Would  you 
see  the  woman  of  the  future?  Go  to  a hospital.” 

1 


Summer  School  at  Simmons  College 

The  enrollment  for  some  of  the  courses  in  the  Sum- 
mer School  has  reached  the  maximum  number  About  forty- 
two  have  enrolled  in  the  school.  The  response  to  the  enter- 
prise has  exceeded  all  expectations. 


Sick  Relief  Association 

Report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30th,  1927.  There 
have  been  six  executive  meetings.  Fourteen  new  members 
have  been  admitted,  one  reinstated  and  one  resigned.  The 
total  membership  is  now  one  hundred  and  thirty.  Thirteen 
sick  benefits  were  paid  amounting  to  seven  hundred  thir- 
teen dollars  and  thirty  cents.  Five  were  full  benefits,  three 
were  sixty  dollars  or  over.  Since  the  last  Quarterly  was 
printed  the  Treasurer  of  the  Sick  Relief  Association  re- 
ports additional  sums  received  from  proceeds  of  Bridge  Par- 
ties. The  Rochester  group  gave  a small  bridge  party  about 
the  same  time  as  the  one  held  here  in  Boston.  The  Roch- 
ester party  added  thirty-two  dollars  to  our  amount.  The 
Rochester  group  certainly  showed  a helpful  spirit.  The 
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total  receipts  from  the  Bridge  Parties  were  two  hundred 
fifteen  dollars  and  six  cents.  The  new  officers  are  as  fol- 
lows— 


President — Elspeth  S.  Campbell 
Vice-President — Laura  A.  Wilson 

Treasurer — Harriet  O.  Coombs 

Secretary — S.  Eleanor  Merrill 


Mass.  General  Hospital 
2022  Mass.  Ave.,  North 
Cambridge,,  Mass. 

21A  Highland  St.,  Rox- 
bury,  Mass. 

28  Westland  Avenue, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Executive  Committee — 

Helen  Potter  1926-28 

Bessie  Fullerton  1926-28 

Laura  E.  Currier  1927-29 

Florence  L.  McLennan  1927-29 

Beatrice  P.  Galbraith  1927-29 


Eye  and  Ear  Inf.,  Boston 
135  High  St.,  Brookline 
3 Shepard  St.,  Cambridge 
Mass.  General  Hospital 
222  Beacon  St.,  Boston 


Alumnae  Meeting 

The  March  meeting  was  held  on  the  twenty-ninth  at 
eight  P.  M.  with  seventy-five  members  present.  Miss  Clare 
Dennison,  President,  presided.  The  minutes  of  the  previ- 
ous meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The  Treasurer’s  re- 
port showed  a balance  of  $1,346.75. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  given  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Miss  Stevens,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
for  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association,  reported 
that  the  present  officers  were  willing  to  serve  another  term : — 

President — Miss  Jessie  Catton ; 1st  Vice-President — 
Sally  Johnson ; 2nd  Vice-President — Ellen  Daly ; Recording 
Secretary  — Mary  McMahon;  Corresponding  Secretary  — 
Helen  Blaisdell;  Treasurer — Emma  Nichols.  These  women 
were  nominated. 

The  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  Miss  Ruggles’ 
gift  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  Miss  Fisher’s  gift  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  be  added  to  the  Emergency  Loan  Fund  of  two 
hundred  thirty-seven  dollars  and  from  this  fund  to  pay  Miss 
Annie  Burgess’  allowance  and  Alumnae  dues.  It  was  de- 
cided by  vote  to  leave  this  Fund  in  a Savings  Bank  where 
it  would  draw  interest;  and  that  this  fund  be  left  subject 
to  the  convenience  of  the  Treasurer. 
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Mr.  Conrad  Hobbs,  of  the  League  of  Nations  Non- 
Partisan  Association,  gave  a very  interesting  and  enlight- 
ening talk  on  the  League  of  Nations.  Mr.  Hobbs  has  a per- 
sonal as  well  as  professional  interest  in  this  project.  He  is 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  late  Dr.  Howard  W.  Beals. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  ten  P.  M.  and  tea  was  served 
in  the  reception  room. 

The  April  meeting  was  held  on  April  25th,  1927,  at 
eight  P.  M.  in  the  New  Home  Class  Room  with  fifty  mem- 
bers present.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  approved.  The  Treasurer  reported  a balance  on 
hand  of  $1,553.36. 

It  was  voted,  following  the  reading  of  Mrs.  Garland’s 
report,  to  discontinue  the  allowance  to  Miss  Burgess. 

Miss  Ladd  gave  a report  on  the  last  Councillors’  Meet- 
ing held  April  2nd.  The  question  of  State  Secretaries  was 
discussed  at  this  time.  The  motion  was  made  and  seconded 
that  a committee  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  elect  coun- 
cillors for  next  year. 

Nineteen  graduates  were  voted  to  membership  of  the 
Alumnae,  eleven  active,  three  associate  and  five  non-resident 
members. 

The  program  of  the  evening  was  greatly  enjoyed.  Mr--. 
McGrath  of  the  McGrath  Shop  showed  a number  of  his  best 
and  latest  fashions  on  living  models. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  ten-thirty  P.  M.  Tea 
was  served  in  the  reception  room. 

The  final  Spring  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  was  held  in 
the  New  Home  Reception  Room,  May  31st,  1927,  at  eight 
P.  M.,  with  thirty-five  members  present.  Miss  Clare  Den- 
nison, President,  presided.  The  Treasurer’s  report  showed 
a balance  of  $1,581.71.  It  might  be  well  to  state  here  that 
there  are  267  active  members  of  the  Alumnae  Association, 
for  which  $667  of  the  above  sum  has  been  paid  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Nurses’  Association.  Also  that  the  sum 
of  approximately  $160  must  be  expended  for  the  printing  of 
the  June  Quarterly. 

Five  graduates  were  voted  into  membership  of  the  Alum- 
nae— one  active,  two  associate  and  two  non-resident  mem-  \ 
bers. 

Councillors  appointed  for  next  year  are  the  Misses  Hall,  j 
Ladd  and  Dennison. 

Thank  you  notes  from  two  Alumnae,  who  had  received 
flowers  during  recent  illnesses,  were  read. 

Members  of  the  Alumnae  were  very  sorry  to  hear  that  l 
Miss  Margaret  Copeland  had  resigned  as  Chairman  of  the  J 
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Program  Committee,  due  to  the  fact  that  she  is  leaving  Bos- 
ton. Mrs.  Reardon  was  elected  by  vote  to  succeed  Miss 
Copeland  and  will  choose  a third  member  for  the  committee. 
It  was  voted  to  donate  fifty  dollars  to  Fairview,  Rowley. 
The  program  for  the  evening  proved  entertaining  to  all. 
Mrs.  Stanley  Parker  gave  some  interesting  monologues. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  9.30  P.  M.  and  tea  was 
served. 


“The  Life  of  Charles  Bulfinch” 

Senior  Essay  by  Ruth  Hopper,  1924 

Perhaps  there  is  no  building  or  structure  in  the  City 
of  Boston  more  interesting  than  the  old  Bulfinch  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Those  of  us  directly  con- 
nected with  the  hospital  remember  it  particularly  on  “Ether 
Day/’  because  it  was  in  the  dome  of  this  building  that  ether 
was  first  given  to  full  surgical  anesthesia.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  interested  enough,  have  learned  something  about 
its  history,  but  how  many  know  anything  about  the  man 
who  planned  the  building.  Let  us  call  him  an  architect, 
although  at  the  time  he  planned  our  “Bulfinch”  there  was 
no  such  recognized  occupation  as  “architect.” 

Charles  Bulfinch  was  born  in  Boston,  August  8.  1763. 
His  ancestry  is  English.  It  is  interesting  to  us  to  know 
that  his  father  and  grandfather  were  physicians,  both  of 
some  recognized  note.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  even 
as  a child  Mr.  Bulfinch  had  made  pen  and  ink  drawings  of 
rather  shaky  columns  less  than  three  inches  high  on  the 
inside  of  a note  book. 

There  is  extremely  little  written  of  Charles  Bulfinch’s 
early  life.  He  attended  Latin  school  and  graduated  from 
college  in  1781.  He  was  placed  in  a counting  room  but, 
owing  to  the  unsettled  times,  there  was  very  little  business. 
This  gave  Mr.  Bulfinch  a chance  to  study  architecture.  For 
several  months,  following  a legacy  of  several  hundred  pounds, 
he  visited  England  and  the  continent,  most  of  his  time  be- 
ing spent  in  studying  architecture.  On  his  return,  he  did 
nothing  in  architecture,  but  rather  turned  his  interests  to 
sea-going  vessels.  He  invested  a considerable  amount  of 
money  in  the  sailing  vessel  “Columbia.” 

There  is  nothing  of  note  or  special  interest  in  his  career 
for  the  few  years  following  except  his  marriage  to  Hannah 
Apthorp,  his  cousin.  Following  a rather  extended  visit 
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throughout  New  York  and  Connecticut,  he  settled  down  to 
beautify  his  native  town.  There  had  been  no  architects  in 
America,  merely  trained  artisans.  When  an  architect  had 
been  needed,  it  was  a comparatively  easy  thing  to  send  to 
England.  Hence  there  was  a great  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  profession. 

His  work  for  the  first  few  years  is  only  partially  known. 
The  plans  for  the  second  building  of  the  Hollis  Street 
Church  is  attributed  to  him  in  the  “Massachusetts  Maga- 
zine” for  1793.  He  also  designed  the  monument  to  replace 
the  old  beacon  pole  which  was  blown  down  in  1789.  At  the 
early  age  of  twenty-seven  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen. 

There  had  been  a great  deal  of  opposition  in  New  Eng- 
land against  the  erecting  of  a theatre.  But  in  1793  the  Boston 
Theatre  was  erected  according  to  Mr.  Bulfinch’s  plans.  Two 
years  later  this  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  second 
building  was  built  according  to  plans  submitted  by  Bulfinch. 

From  letters  written  by  Mrs.  Bulfinch,  we  learn  in  what 
very  “straightened”  circumstances  the  family  were.  The 
finances  were  at  a very  low  ebb,  so  that  Mr.  Bulfinch  had 
an  extremely  hard  time  to  support  his  family. 

The  next  twenty  years  embraced  nearly  all  of  the  archi- 
tectural work  of  Mr.  Bulfinch.  He  drew  plans  for  many 
churches  of  Boston.  The  only  one  standing  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  the  one  at  the  foot  of  Hanover  Street.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  “great  plans”  the  corner  stone  of  our  own 
“Bulfinch”  was  laid. 

The  next  few  years  was  a continuation  of  his  work  and, 
from  a collection  of  letters,  one  notes  that  the  financial  con- 
ditions, both  family  and  business,  were  much  improved. 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  he  undertook  the  lay- 
ing out  and  filling  in  of  a great  many  lots.  It  was  the  plan 
to  re-sell  and  make  money.  Due  to  trouble  with  England 
in  1813,  the  company  was  unable  to  finance  this  project. 
Again,  the  financial  affairs  of  Mr.  Bulfinch  were  in  a very 
critical  condition.  The  family  had  to  move  into  very  small 
quarters  to  pay  part  of  the  debts,  Mrs.  Bulfinch’s  brother 
paying  the  rent  of  their  home. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  a project  was  started  to  build 
two  hospitals,  one  for  insane  subjects  and  the  other  to  have 
the  title  “General  Hospital.”  Mr.  Bulfinch  was  sent  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  to  visit  hospitals.  While 
on  this  trip,  Mr.  Bulfinch  visited  Washington,  D.  C.,  which 
later  led  to  his  appointment  as  architect  at  the  Capitol. 
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McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Somerville,  was 
opened  for  patients  in  1818.  The  trustees  had  purchased 
this  fine  country  seat  built  by  Mr.  Barrell  in  1792,  from 
designs  of  Mr.  Bulfinch,  who  now  made  the  additions  re- 
quired by  the  needs  of  the  hospital.  Two  wings  of  brick 
were  planned,  each  seventy-six  by  forty  feet  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground  would  be  several  feet  lower  than  the 
level  of  the  mansion.  The  wings  would  naturally  have 
formed  a right  angle  with  the  main  building  but  two  rows 
of  very  fine  shade  trees  would  in  that  case  have  been  sacri- 
ficed and  the  wings  were  therefore  built  symmetrically  at 
a slightly  larger  angle.  Few  estates  near  Boston  could  show 
as  much  beauty  of  situation  and  architecture  as  this.  The 
interior  of  the  mansion  was  in  the  most  “elegant”  style. 
One  of  his  most  beautiful  staircases  was  destroyed  when 
the  hospital  was  moved  to  Belmont. 

The  “Bulfinch”  was  one  of  the  architect’s  most  impor- 
tant structures.  It  is  built  of  granite.  The  street  was  then 
called  Prince’s  Pasture.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  in  1818 
and  the  building  completed  in  1821.  At  the  time  of  its 
building  it  was  called  “the  finest  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
public  or  private  edifices  in  New  England.”  It  even  ranked 
above  the  State  House  in  excellence.  It  must  have  owed 
its  dignity  to  its  fine  masonry  and  the  more  classic  char- 
acter of  its  dome.  In  1844,  two  wings,  one  on  either  end, 
were  added. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  this  building,  Mr.  Bulfinch 
received  the  appointment  of  architect  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  family,  according  to  old  letters,  enjoyed  the  society  at 
Washington.  On  the  completion  of  the  structures  at  the 
Capitol,  Mr.  Bulfinch  was  dismissed  from  government  em- 
ploy. The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  New  Eng- 
land with  his  children  and  families.  He  died  April  15th, 
1844.  He  gave  much  to  the  newly  established  profession  of 
“architect.” 


Private  Nursing  as  Seen  from  a Directory 

Written  by  Sara  E.  Parsons 
for  the  New  England  Division  Convention 

In  the  effort  of  nurses  to  organize  their  directories  so 
as  to  cover  the  field  of  private  duty  and  so  far  as  possible 
to  meet  the  needs  of  institutions  and  of  nurses  who  desire 
institution  positions,  it  may  be  helpful  to  study  the  situa- 
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tion  as  it  exists  today  and  learn  what  are  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  in  achieving  an  ideal  organization. 

Of  course,  conditions  vary  in  different  states  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  the  conduct  of  the  directories  already 
established. 

The  writer  is  not  in  a position  to  speak  of  conditions 
in  the  field  at  large — she  can  only  speak  of  the  situation  that 
exists  in  Boston  as  seen  while  registrar  of  the  Suffolk  County 
Nurses’  Central  Directory. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  directory  was  established, 
the  Board  of  Directors  hoped  it  would  be  patronized  by 
the  majority  of  reputable  physicians  and  by  all  the  regis- 
tered nurses.  As  the  members  of  the  Board  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  principal  training  schools,  of  the  private 
duty  nurses  and  of  the  nursing  organizations  and,  as  they 
had  an  Advisory  Committee  of  prominent  physicians  and 
lay  people,  it  seemed  that  the  outlook  for  success  was  fairly 
promising. 

From  a small  beginning,  when  one  registrar  with  a 
relief  nurse  conducted  the  business  on  a twenty-four  hour 
duty  basis,  the  work  has  grown  to  proportions  requiring 
three  registrars.  At  present,  there  are  over  one  thousand 
paid  up  members  including  men  nurses  and  men  and  women 
attendants.  Practical  nurses  have  never  been  included.  The 
average  number  of  calls  coming  in  is  about  forty-four  a day. 
On  busy  days  there  have  been  as  many  as  seventy-five 
calls. 

There  is  no  question  but  the  directory  has  met  and  is 
meeting  a need  in  the  community,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  never  accomplished  what  the  Board  originally  hoped 
would  be  possible.  A study  of  its  failures  and  successes 
should  be  helpful  to  those  who  are  intending  to  organize  or 
to  reorganize  official  directories. 

Before  the  Suffolk  County  Nurses’  Central  Directory  was 
started  there  were  in  Boston  at  least  two  very  popular  and  suc- 
cessful commercial  registries,  an  expiring  medical  library 
directory,  also  the  directory  of  the  Boston  Nurses’  Club. 
The  medical  library  directory  was  the  first  one  established 
for  graduate  nurses  in  Boston  and  it  had  been  a financial 
asset  of  considerable  importance  to  the  library  for  many 
years  but  some  of  the  rules  were  so  objectionable  to  the 
graduates  of  more  recent  years  they  were  refusing  to  regis- 
ter there.  Consequently,  the  calls  finally  followed  the  nurses 
into  the  commercial  directories,  which  were  established  in 
connection  with  lodging  houses.  This  proves  that  nurses 
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can,  if  they  choose,  attract  patronage  to  any  place  they  re- 
port if  they  elect  as  a body  so  to  do. 

The  patronage  which  supported  the  Central  Directory 
in  the  beginning  and  which  now  maintains  it  is  that  of  sev- 
eral of  the  larger  institutions  which  turned  their  lists  over  to 
the  Directory  thereby  compelling  those  who  wished  to  special 
in  those  hospitals  to  register  at  the  Central  Directory.  Since 
then,  many  other  directories  have  come  into  existence  in 
Boston  and  its  suburbs  primarily  for  commercial  reasons. 

Some  one  may  ask  why  the  nurses  go  to  those  direc- 
tories rather  than  to  the  Central  Directory.  Candor  com- 
pels me  to  say  that  the  Central  Directory  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently popular  to  attract  enough  of  what  are  considered 
desirable  calls  for  home  duty  which  otherwise  might  have 
drawn  the  nurses  to  it.  There  are  various  reasons  for  its 
unpopularity  that  might  be  stated  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  come  after. 

When  the  Central  Directory  was  organized,  there  were 
several  prominent  physicians  and  surgeons  who  stated  frank- 
ly that  they  did  not  believe  in  an  organization  controlled 
by  nurses.  It  is  an  historical  fact  that  the  Directory  could 
have  had  the  solid  support  of  the  medical  profession  if  it  had 
been  so  organized  that  the  doctors  had  had  the  balance  of 
authority  in  its  management  and  if  the  nurses  had  been 
willing  to  run  it  for  financial  profit,  dividing  said  profit  with 
the  medical  library.  There  has  also  been  much  criticism  of 
the  registrars  and  of  the  nurses  sent  out  from  the  Directory 
by  them. 

Some  nurses,  particularly  those  who  could  not  be  kept 
busy,  have  blamed  the  registrars  for  alleged  favoritism.  It 
has  also  been  said  that  the  registrars  were  inattentive  and 
discourteous.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  face  accusations  of  this 
sort  but  they  may  be  turned  to  advantage  by  the  lessons 
taught.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  managers  of  a directory 
and  the  registrars  must  realize  that,  in  order  to  be  of  service 
to  the  nurses,  they  must  first  of  all  give  satisfaction  to  theii 
patrons.  Regardless  of  provocation  (of  which  there  is 
plenty)  the  registrar  must  exercise  limitless  patience  and 
evidence  an  earnest  desire  to  be  helpful  and  she  must  be 
exceedingly  attentive  to  the  detail  of  her  work.  If,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  qualities,  she  possesses  a pleasant  voice,  she 
and  everyone  concerned  may  consider  themselves  fortunate ! 

The  nurse  that  fits  the  case  must  be  sent.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  choice  of  a nurse  that  those  in  charge  of 
private  cases  will  go  to  no  end  of  trouble  to  secure  a nurse 
they  know  rather  than  to  trust  a directory  to  select  one. 
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Many  times  the  directory  calls  are  “last  resort  calls.”  There 
is  a great  variety  in  the  calls  received  by  a central  direc- 
tory. There  are  rich  and  poor,  fastidious  and  vulgar,  old 
and  young,  agreeable  and  disagreeable  types  of  patients — 
all  of  whom  must  be  pleased. 

Doctors,  rather  than  patients,  choose  or  call  the  nurse. 
They  prefer  nurses  whom  they  knew  personally  and  usually 
have  a preference  for  graduates  of  certain  schools.  Young 
nurses  are  most  in  demand  as  more  “up-to-date,  adaptable 
and  pleasing  to  their  patients.”  It  is  thought  that  the  older 
nurses  are  set  in  their  ways,  want  to  run  the  house  and 
that  they  hate  to  get  up  after  they  sit  down ; also  that  pa- 
tients are  reluctant  to  ask  older  women  to  run  up  and  down 
stairs  or  to  do  things  for  them.  The  trained  attendant, 
who  has  a pleasing  personality,  is  very  popular  both  with 
rich  as  well  as  with  people  of  moderate  means. 

Specialists  greatly  prefer  nurses  who  have  trained  in 
their  special  lines  even  though  other  nurses  may  be  superior 
or  equal  in  personality,  education  and  who  have  been  gradu- 
ated from  schools  giving  usual  courses  in  their  specialties. 
It  is  observed  that  nurses,  who  have  had  but  two  or  three 
months  in  obstetrics,  pediatrics,  psychiatry,  etc.,  are  usually 
loath  to  take  such  cases  in  private  practice.  They  seem  to 
lack  confidence  in  their  ability  to  handle  them. 

The  young  graduates  of  our  large  schools  prefer  to 
work  in  their  own  hospitals  and  usually  dislike  going  into 
houses  or  other  hospitals.  It  is  difficult  to  find  nurses  who 
are  willing  to  go  out  of  town  or  who  will  go  into  locali- 
ties or  homes  where  conditions  are  likely  to  be  uncongenial. 
There  are  often  very  good  reasons  for  this.  If  the  nurse 
has  not  been  used  to  going  out  of  town  she  may  lack  equip- 
ment or  suitable  clothing  for  what  seems  like  an  adven- 
ture to  her.  A considerable  number  of  nurses  are  main- 
taining homes  for  relatives  who  cannot  be  left  for  indefi- 
nite periods.  Others  share  apartments  and  have  obligations 
to  their  associates.  Dentistry  appointments  also  figure,  not 
infrequently,  as  legitimate  excuses  for  refusing  out-of-town 
calls.  Not  a few  nurses  have  been  forbidden  by  their  phy- 
sicians to  take  pneumonia,  contagious  and  cases  where  heavy 
lifting  is  involved. 

Although  the  private  duty  nurse  is  here  today  and 
somewhere  else  tomorrow,  she  changes  on  her  own  initia- 
tive and  not  in  response  to  the  needs  of  the  general  public. 
For  instance,  there  might  be  an  epidemic  in  Philadelphia 
and  a call  come  in  to  the  Directory  for  several  nurses  to 
be  sent  down  there,  immediately.  It  would  probably  be 
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impossible  to  find  a group  willing  or  able  to  go — for  various 
reasons. 

Institution  nurses  are  apt  to  think  of  private  nursing 
as  duty  in  homes  of  comparative  wealth  where  there  are  no 
complications  concerning  housework  and  supplies.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  community  health  organization  cares  for 
the  poor  who  live  in  squalid  conditions.  It  is  something 
of  a shock  to  learn  that  there  are  many  calls  into  homes 
where  there  is  filth,  vermin  and  lack  of  decent  accommoda- 
tions for  the  family  or  the  nurse  although  there  is  money 
enough  for  luxuries  as  well  as  necessities. 

Not  long  ago,  a nurse  was  called  into  the  home  of  a 
professional  man  who  had  a pulmonary  hemorrhage.  The 
nurse  was  doing  twenty-four  hour  duty.  It  w'as  winter 
weather  and  the  only  place  offered  the  nurse  for  sleep  was 
a sofa  and  for  covering,  the  patient’s  fur  coat. 

In  another  ancestral  home,  where  people  of  good  birth 
and  education  lived,  there  were  unspeakable  household  con- 
ditions with  vermin  of  nearly  every  sort  the  extermination 
of  which  would  require  disinfection  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment. Twelve  hour  duty  in  such  homes  might  be  endured 
by  nurses  of  heroic  calibre  but  to  expect  twenty-four  hour 
duty  is  scarcely  humane. 

In  these  days  of  apartments  it  is  inevitable  that  some 
calls  will  come  for  nurses  who  will  do  the  housework  for 
herself  and  patient.  It  is  difficult  to  find  nurses  who  will 
take  these  cases. 

More  difficult  are  the  homes  where  the  mother  is  ill 
and  no  servants.  There  may  be  a husband  and  children 
who  need  meals  and  attention.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  any  kind  of  a nurse  who  is  willing  or  who  feels  capable 
of  undertaking  the  care  of  such  a household.  These  are 
the  saddest  situations  and  one  wonders  where  all  the  maiden 
aunts  and  cousins,  who  used  to  step  in,  have  gone  to. 

From  1914  until  1922  an  unusual  condition  existed.  The 
World  War  absorbed  thousands  of  nurses  and  epidemics 
were  prevalent  until  1920,  during  which  demand  for  nurses 
far  exceeded  the  supply. 

Since  then  nurses  have  been  gradually  coming  back  to 
the  home  field  and  new  recruits  pouring  out  from  the  schools 
resulting  in  an  over  supply  from  September  until  Febru- 
ary and  a sufficiency  at  other  times  except  during  epidemics. 
Of  course,  a long1  waiting  list  will  vanish  into  thin  air 
within  a week  after  an  epidemic,  even  a mild  one,  starts. 
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First  of  all,  some  of  the  nurses  themselves  succumb  to 
the  disease,  others  are  called  away  to  sick  friends  or  rela- 
tives, and  calls  pour  in  from  doctors,  institutions  and  places 
that  never  use  the  Directory  at  other  times.  Naturally, 
the  better  known  nurses  are  soon  busy  leaving  those  on  the 
list  who  are  one  way  or  another  handicapped.  Although 
all  are  graduates  and  registered  by  the  state,  they  vary  as 
to  training,  age,  disposition,  appearance  and  religion  and  as 
to  the  kind  or  type  of  nursing  they  do  so  that  they  are  not 
available  for  all  kinds  of  calls.  When  doctors  think  there  are 
not  enough  nurses,  what  they  really  mean  is  that  there  are 
not  enough  nurses  whom  he  knows  and  approves  of  to 
take  care  of  his  cases  in  busy  seasons. 

Perhaps  something  may  be  said  about  the  place  of  com- 
mercial directories  in  the  scheme  of  things.  It  is  thought 
by  some  that  the  official  directories  should  function  so  effi- 
ciently that  there  would  be  no  place  for  any  other  kind. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  seems  inevitable  that  there  will  be 
commercial  directories  so  long  as  there  are  no  legal  restric- 
tions on  the  practice  of  nursing. 

The  unregistered  nurse  and  those  who  are  not  eligible 
for  membership  in  the  official  directory  will  find  some  other 
agency  in  which  to  register.  There  are  in  Boston  some 
commercial  directories  that  maintain  good  professional  stan- 
dards and  that  cooperate  with  the  Central  Directory  very 
helpfully.  Most  of  them  are  run  by  graduate  registered 
nurses  who  have  an  acquaintance  with  doctors  and  nurses 
in  their  localities  and  who  render  acceptable  service  to  their 
communities. 

The  writer  has  come  to  certain  conclusions  as  a result 
of  three  years’  experience  as  registrar.  To  account  for  the 
apathy  toward  the  Central  Directory,  on  the  part  of  many 
nurses  who  should  support  it,  it  seems  that  they  fail  to 
realize  any  moral  or  professional  responsibility  toward  it. 
Others  go  the  way  of  least  resistance  and  register  wherever 
they  think  they  are  most  likely  to  be  called  by  the  doctors 
for  whom  they  prefer  to  work.  Some  do  not  feel  the 
necessity  of  registering  anywhere. 

Graduates  from  outside  Boston  realize  that  graduates 
of  the  local  hospitals  that  use  the  Directory  have  the  prefer- 
ence and  their  chances  for  work  are  better  if  they  connect 
themselves  with  some  of  the  smaller  private  hospitals  that 
maintain  their  own  lists  of  specials.  Many  such  apply  for 
membership  in  the  Central  Directory  during  dull  seasons 
when  they  cannot  be  accepted  on  account  of  the  long  wait- 
ing list.  Nursing  is  much  more  of  a seasonable  occupation 
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than  most  people  realize  and  that  fact  creates  a serious 
problem  in  private  duty. 

The  doctor  is  the  controlling  factor  in  the  private  duty 
field  as  he  chooses  the  nurse  nine  times  out  of  ten.  The 
successful  directory  must  register  the  types  of  nurse  who 
will  be  fitted  for  the  divers  demands  made  upon  it. 
It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  those  who  will  take  out- 
of-town  cases,  twenty-four  hour  duty,  night  work,  will  go 
into  unpleasant  homes  and  some  who  will  do  housework 
when  necessary.  There  must  be  those  who  suit  the  fasti- 
dious and  critical  type  of  patient.  If  nurses  reject  all  these 
type  of  opportunities  or  are  not  acceptable  in  the  places 
where  they  are  willing  to  go,  the  Directory  can  scarcely 
retain  them  as  members.  One  class  of  nurses,  who  can  be 
assured  of  steady  work,  are  those  who  have  had  special 
training  with  children  and  those  who  are  expert  in  the 
care  of  diabetic  cases  assuming  that  they  are  acceptable 
otherwise.  There  are  so  many  nurses  who  cannot  or  who 
will  not  do  night  duty  that  it  would  seem  logical  to  add  the 
inducement  of  more  pay  for  night  work. 

The  nurse,  who  may  be  classed  as  one  hundred  per  cent 
acceptable,  is  the  one  who  has  a pleasing  personality — 
meaning  a sunny,  unselfish  disposition, — wholesome  appear- 
ance and  who  is  well  trained,  adaptable,  and  is  actuated  by 
the  spirit  of  service. 


The  Quarterly  Record 
June  1927 

Clare  Butler  (1915)  is  working  on  the  study  of  Maternal 
Mortality  for  the  State  Department  of  Health  in  Albany, 
New  York. 

Marian  Smith  (1925)  is  with  the  Department  of  Nurs- 
ing Education  at  the  University  of  Washington,  in  the 
state  of  Washington.  Her  chief  duty  has  been  teaching  the 
home  nursing  class  at  the  University  and  studying  for  her 
degree  which  Miss  Smith  will  get  in  August. 

Miss  Dart  is  much  better  and  is  again  at  the  Stillman 
Infirmary. 

Alice  Westcott  (1913)  is  assistant  to  Miss  Doherty  at 
the  Westerly  Hospital,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island. 
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Pearl  Castile  (1922)  is  Instructor  of  Theory  at  the 
Highland  Hospital,  Oakland,  California. 

Margaret  Lane  (1912)  has  been  awarded  a gold  medal 
in  Harmony  at  the  Longy  School.  Miss  Lane  has  for  some 
time  played  a harp. 

Agnes  Peltz  (1922)  who  has  just  finished  a year  at  the 
Department  of  Nursing  Education,  Columbia  University,  has 
accepted  a position  teaching  Practical  Nursing  at  the  Chicago 
Memorial  Hospital. 

Harriet  McCollum  (1919)  is  Superintendent  of  the 
North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital  in  Gastonia,  North 
Carolina. 

Barbara  Williams  (1920)  is  supplying  in  the  Training 
School  Office  for  the  summer  and  will  return  to  Teachers 
College  in  the  fall. 

Ella  Olson  (1926)  is  supplying  during  the  summer  as 
Night  Assistant. 

Ruth  Sinclair  (1925)  is  in  charge  of  a medical  ward  at 
the  Strong  Memorial  Hospital,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Marion  Wells  (1921)  who  has  just  completed  a year  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia,  has  accepted  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the  Syracuse  University,  Syra- 
cuse, New  York. 

Barbara  Carpenter  (1925)  is  going  to  the  University 
of  Michigan  School  to  be  assistant  to  Anna  Viden  (1918). 
Among  our  graduates  in  this  institution  are  Helen  Wilsey 
(1925),  Ermine  Conza  (1920),  Joy  Hinckley  (1913),  Mary 
D.  Giles  (1913)  and  Allie  Harkonen  (1924). 

Louisa  Hudson  Howell’s  (1919)  present  address  is  Box 
605  Harlingen,  Texas.  Mrs.  Howell  writes  that  she  is  ex- 
periencing pioneer  citron  farming  in  a new  locality. 

Mary  Bullard  (1924)  is  at  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital  in  New  York  City. 

Mary  Walsh  (1910)  has  been  at  the  Sockonosett  School 
of  Rhode  Island.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Miss  Walsh 
had  a bad  fracture  some  little  time  ago. 

Edna  Lepper  (1926)  has  resigned  from  her  position  as 
Night  Supervisor  and  on  July  first  she  will  go  to  the  Strong 
Memorial  Hospital  in  charge  of  a surgical  ward. 
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Helen  Potter  (1909)  has  resigned  her  position  at  the 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  She  will  attend  Teachers  College 
this  summer  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  she  will  go 
to  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  in  Providence  as  Superinten- 
dent of  Nurses.  Dorothy  Tarbox  (1915)  succeeds  Miss  Potter. 

A letter  from  Emma  L.  Geis  (1920)  states  that  she  may 
not  be  home  thjs  year  as  planned  but  take  a rather  extended 
leave  in  India  and  stay  on  for  two  or  three  years  more.  The 
reason  seems  to  be  that  other  workers  have  fallen  ill  and  new 
workers  are  not  forthcoming. 

Marian  Maxwell  and  Elizabeth  Upton,  in  the  class  of 
1927,  are  in  charge  of  Ward  16  and  Ward  D,  respectively. 

Our  graduates,  who  were  here  when  Miss  Hawkinson 
was  Theoretical  Instructor,  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
she  has  been  appointed  Dean  of  the  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity School  of  Nursing.  Ruth  Sleeper  (1922)  will  go  to 
the  same  school  this  fall  to  teach  Anatomy. 

Florence  Kuhn  (1907)  will  take  charge  of  the  Female 
Surgical  Out-Patient  Department  during  the  absence  of  Miss 
Tompkins. 

Mary  S.  Power  (1920)  who  for  some  time  has  been  at 
Teachers  College,  will  this  fall  go  to  the  Harper  Hospital, 
Detroit,  as  Principal  of  the  Training  School. 

Helen  Ferree  Leonard  (1923)  will  leave  July  first  to 
join  her  husband  in  India. 

Margaret  Copeland  (1921)  has  resigned  from  her  posi- 
tion as  executive  assistant  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hos- 
pital and  she  has  gone  to  Concord,  Massachusetts,  to  be 
superintendent  there. 

Mary  Shepard  (1923)  is  Theoretical  Instructor  at  the 
New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children. 

Carrie  M.  Hall  (1904)  and  Josephine  Thurlow  (1909) 
are  two  local  alumnae  who  are  attending  the  Annual  Con- 
vention of  The  League  of  Nursing  Education  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Anna  H.  Gardiner  (1914),  who  has  just  received  her 
Master’s  Degree,  will  next  year  be  at  the  Flushing  Hospital, 
Flushing,  New  York,  as  Theoretical  Instructor. 
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Rachel  McEwan  (1910)  has  just  returned  from  a trip  to 
California. 

A very  welcome  visitor  to  the  hospital  was  Harriett 
Mabee  (1903).  Many  of  us  remember  her  as  a very  efficient 
and  delightful  night  supervisor. 

The  maid  on  Ward  C is  deaf.  The  other  morning  she 
was  surreptitiously  having  a drink  of  milk  when  the  ward 
helper  rushed  up  to  her  and  said — ‘‘Dr.  Washburn  is  on  the 
ward.”  “Oh — is  he?  Well,  he  can  zvash  the  walls  and  the 
windows,  too.” 

Miss  McCrae  had  an  interesting  letter  from  Anita  Jones 
(1921)  who  is  writing  from  the  David  Gregg  Hospital, 
Canton,  China.  Miss  Jones  writes — “My  large  class  of 
twenty-two  probationers  have  their  caps.  The  course  is 
three  years  and  nine  months  and  the  educational  require- 
ments are  being  made  higher  each  year.  Last  year  it  was 
two  years  and  this  year  three  years  of  high  school.  Night 
nurses  are  now  on  duty  ten  hours  only.  Day  nurses  have 
an  average  of  fifty-four  hours  on  duty  a week.” 

Miss  Jones  will  probably  return  to  this  country  in  1928 
and  is  already  thinking  how  wonderful  it  would  be  to  have  a 
class  reunion. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  same  school  to 
which  Helen  Stockton  (1911)  went  several  years  ago. 

Several  of  the  Alumnae  are  planning  a trip  abroad  this 
summer.  Among  the  number  are  Louise  Zutter  (1913), 
Frances  Crocker  (1924),  R.  Helen  Cleland  (1892),  Ella  Tomp- 
kins (1908),  Eugenia  LeCourt  (1923),  Grace  Gummo  (1920), 
Irene  Derry  (1923)  and  Clarissa  Macomber  Haselden  (1909). 

Graduates,  who  come  to  visit  us  on  their  summer  vaca- 
tions, will  observe  that  our  chimney  has  grown  some  fifteen 
feet  taller  and  now  presents  a clean  surface  also  that  the 
new  out-patient  building  has  taken  form  and,  perhaps  most 
surprising  of  all,  that  a tennis  court  is  appearing  in  the 
yard  in  the  square  bordered  by  the  Moseley,  Fruit,  and  Blos- 
som Streets. 

Dr.  George  T.  Tuttle,  former  Superintendent  of  McLean 
Hospital,  Waverley,  died  from  pneumonia  April  6th,  1927, 
at  his  home,  110  Highland  Street,  Milton. 

Our  graduates,  who  were  also  graduates  of  McLean, 
will  remember  Dr.  Tuttle  with  much  affection.  He  was 
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indeed  a courtly  gentleman.  He  was  always  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  nurses  and  was  one  of  their  truest  friends. 

The  engagement  of  Mildred  Brown  (1919)  to  Dr.  Roy  E. 
Wheeler,  has  just  been  announced. 


Marriages 

Craighill-Miller.  On  April  9th,  1927,  Sally  M.  Craig- 
hill  (1919)  to  Mr.  Kerby  Sinclair  Miller. 

McAllister-McGill.  On  January  3rd,  1927,  Frieda  Mae 
McAllister  (1924)  to  Dr.  Donald  Cameron  McGill.  At  home 
after  the  15th  of  July  at  The  Colonial,  28  Park  Avenue,  Roch- 
ester, New  York. 

Mulvey-MacKee.  On  June  1st,  1927,  Kathleen  Eliza- 
beth Mulvey  (1921)  to  Mr.  William  James  MacKee. 

Clements-Dary.  On  April  12th,  1927,  Eva  Clements 
(1912)  to  Mr.  Harrie  S.  Dary. 


Births 

On  April  14th,  1927,  a son,  George  Seymour,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Seymour  Fulcher  (Miriam  Kalb  1922). 

On  January  2,  1927,  a daughter,  Elizabeth,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Laurence  Tilclen  (Ruth  Grant  Morgan  1918). 

On  February  17th,  a daughter,  Marilyn  Annette,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Thompson  (Lylian  Rapson  1922). 


Deaths 

Mrs.  John  Carty  (Sarah  C.  Gleason  1877)  on  April  23rd, 
1927. 

Virginia  C.  Hall  (1893)  on  Thursday,  June  2nd,  1927. 
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Virginia  C.  Hall  (1893)  died  suddenly  on  June  1st  from 
apoplexy.  She  was  resident  at  84  Gainsborough  Street,  Boston, 
and  had  long  been  engaged  in  private  nursing.  Some  of  her 
friends  thought  she  was  capable  of  the  best  nursing  in  her  minis- 
trations to  the  sick  that  they  had  ever  known.  In  character  she 
was  modest  but  animated,  making  so  good  a use  of  language  that 
her  conversation  was  not  only  an  index  to  her  real  culture  but  to 
great  refinement  of  spirit.  Almost  alone  in  the  world,  with  few 
relations,  she  found  sympathy  in  near  and  dear  friends  who  grieve 
over  the  loss  of  friendship’s  companionship.  The  funeral  serv- 
ices were  held  at  Waterman’s  Chanel,  Brookline,  on  June  4th  and 
cremation  at  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  according  to  her  expressed 
wish.  The  M.  G.  H.  Alumnae  was  represented. 
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The  1928  Year  Book 

The  Class  of  1928  is  the  first  class  of  this  training  school  to 
publish  a Year  Book.  It  is  going  to  be  quite  a pretentious  volume. 
The  contents  are  similar  to  the  contents  of  other  college  and 
preparatory  school  year  books. 

To  finance  such  an  undertaking  is  no  small  job.  Pictures 
are  expensive  and  what  is  a Year  Book  without  pictures.  There 
are  photographs  of  the  Training  School  Staff,  including  Miss 
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McCrae,  also  an  excellent  one  of  Doctor  Washburn.  There  are 
pictures  of  various  parts  of  the  hospital. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  Year  Book  will  be  of  interest 
to  some  of  the  Alumnae.  A limited  number  will  be  available  to 
the  Alumnae  “for  a consideration/’  (of  four  dollars).  If  any 
of  the  Alumnae  want  one  of  these  Year  Books  it  may  be  ordered 
from  Miss  Sylvia  Perkins,  Chairman  of  the  Year  Book  Com- 
mittee, upon  payment  of  the  sum  mentioned.  Miss  Perkins  may 
be  reached  here  at  the  hospital,  and  the  order  should  be  placed 
before  November  1,  1927. 


“The  Gray  Book” 

No  book  giving  the  list  of  graduates  with  their  current 
positions  has  been  published  since  1923.  At  that  time  it  was, 
more  or  less,  tentatively  decided  to  print  another  book  in  five 
years.  The  expense  of  printing  such  a book  is  very  great,  and 
the  work  involved  is  tremendous.  Most  of  this  work  has  been, 
in  former  years,  done  in  the  Training  School  Office.  This  year 
it  is  hoped  that  a committee  will  be  appointed  from  the  Alumnae 
to  aid  in  assembling  this  material. 

Will  any  one  of  our  Alumnae  who  has  reason  to  think  that 
her  whereabouts  is  unknown  to  the  Training  School  Office,  send 
in  her  address  and  official  position.  The  office  has  fairly  accurate 
knowledge  concerning  most  of  its  graduates,  but  when  it  comes 
to  actually  recording  the  positions  held,  the  information  often 
proves  to  be  inaccurate. 


The  Summer  School  at  Simmons  College 

Sixty-two  students  registered  at  the  Simmons  College  Sum- 
mer School.  This  enrollment  outnumbered  our  largest  expecta- 
tions. 

Among  our  graduates  attending  were  Miss  Elsie  Floyd, 
Margaret  Lane,  Marion  Maxwell,  Anna  Shaheen,  Marion  Gile, 
Edith  Marden. 

Miss  McCrae  taught  a few  hours  in  the  practical  nursing 
course,  and  sat  in  on  two  courses  each  afternoon. 
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The  Fall  Glass 

The  Fall  class  numbered  seventy-two.  The  school  has  now 
reached  the  three  hundred  mark. 

This  is  the  season  when  attacks  of  nostalgia  is  at  its  height. 
Surely  the  graduates  remember  their  own  attacks  and  that  they 
were  more  acute  on  Sunday  evenings.  To  help  offset  these  Sun- 
day evening  attacks,  Miss  Nelson,  our  Physical-Social  Director, 
is  gathering  such  students  as  wish  to  come  for  supper  in  the 
Thayer  on  Sunday  night.  Fifteen  cents  is  charged  for  this  sup- 
per. Fifteen  cents  will  not  pay  for  much  food,  and  two  Alumnae 
have  made  a small  donation  to  this  Supper  Fund. 

Begging  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Principal  of  the  Training 
School,  but  if  any  of  the  graduates  would  like  to  make  a money 
contribution  it  would  go  a long  way  toward  helping  these  young 
women  to  become  adjusted  to  their  new  work.  Such  contribu- 
tions will  be  gratefully  received.  If  some  of  the  graduates  live 
near  enough  to  make  donations  of  marmalade,  jelly  or  home- 
made cake,  feasible,  such  edibles  would  surely  be  consumed  with 
relish. 


“Our  Travellers  Abroad” 

Some  of  our  returned  travellers  have  found  time  to  tell  us  a 
little  of  their  trips,  and  we  hope  that  the  others  will  add  a word 
in  a later  issue. 

Clarrissa  Macomber  Haselden  travelled  on  the  “Leviathan.” 
She  was  gone  thirty-nine  days,  and  was  one  of  a party  of  twenty- 
four.  Most  of  the  party  had  taken  a course  in  “Travel,”  given  the 
previous  winter  at  the  “Y”  and  so  were  well  grounded  in  the 
history  of  what  they  saw. 

Mrs.  Haselden  favors  going  with  a party  if  time  and  money 
are  to  be  considered,  and  particularly  if  it  is  the  first  trip, 
although  high-ways  and  by-ways  not  in  the  regular  itinerary  are 
often  alluring. 

England,  France,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  were 
the  countries  visited. 

Ella  Thompson  landed  in  Southampton,  and  went  directly 
to  London.  Miss  Thompson  was  interested  in  the  small  trains 
with  their  many  compartments,  the  stone  and  brick  houses  of  the 
city,  the  fresh  green  countryside,  the  dense  foliage,  and  the 
hedges  which  seemed  to  take  the  place  of  fences.  The  part  of 
London  which  she  saw  seemed  to  be  clean,  orderly  and  lovely. 
No  one  was  apparently  in  a hurry,  and  everybody  was  courteous. 
They  were  surprised  to  pay  for  their  programs  at  the  theatre, 
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but  welcomed  the  ice  cream  and  tea  that  was  served  between  the 
acts.  They  were  amazed  to  find  that  the  ushers  demanded  a 
service  fee  at  the  Paris  theatres. 

In  Scotland  they  experienced  “Scotch  Mist,”  but  had  a sun- 
shiny day  for  the  Trossachs,  and  they  found  the  purple  heath  or 
bell  heath  in  full  bloom. 

They  knew  that  Holland  is  flat,  but  realized  it  more  when 
they  saw  it,  and  it  was  surprising  to  find  the  city  below  sea 
level.  Great  herds  of  cattle  seemed  to  be  everywhere,  and  the 
farms  were  separated  by  canals.  Bicycles  were  everywhere. 

They  will  never  forget  the  terraced  vineyards  of  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  every  inch  seemed  cultivated. 

Switzerland  too  is  most  beautiful.  The  profusion  of  wild 
flowers,  and  the  Swiss  chalets  were  lovely. 

Paris  came  in  for  its  share  of  interest,  and  taxi  fares  were 

low. 

Miss  Thompson  went  from  London  to  Paris  by  airship.  It 
was  an  unusually  smooth  trip,  and  evidently  enjoyable. 

Miss  Thompson  travelled  in  a party,  and  while  there  are 
disadvantages,  I doubt  if  she  would  be  ready  to  undertake  a trip 
by  herself. 

Katherine  Beckford  is  still  in  Paris.  She  is  quite  sure  that 
if  she  were  going  to  Paris  again,  she  would  take  a boat  that  docks 
at  Havre  or  Antwerp,  and  not  Cherbourg,  as  the  all  night  ride 
in  the  train  sitting  up  in  a crowded  compartment  is  not  enjoyable. 

Miss  Beckford  went  from  Paris  to  Brussels.  I am  sure  that 
she  must  have  thought  of  Faneuil  Hall  Market  when  she  made  her 
5 A.  M.,  trip  to  the  public  square  to  see  the  farmers  selling  their 
produce.  The  square  has  to  be  cleared  at  8 A.  M.,  and  then  the 
flower  stalls  are  arranged.  On  Sunday  morning  cats,  dogs,  and 
birds  are  sold  there. 

She  is  sure  the  trip  down  the  Rhine  was  worth  her  trip  to 
Europe.  A week  was  spent  in  Berlin.  She  then  went  to  Potsdam 
and  was  surprised  to  find  it  so  large  a city.  Vienna,  however, 
seemed  to  appeal  the  most,  although  the  poverty  detracts  from 
one’s  enjoyment. 

Italy  was,  of  course,  hot  in  July  and  August.  When  Miss 
Beckford  goes  abroad  again  she  is  quite  sure  she  will  not  visit 
Italy  in  mid-summer. 

Miss  Beckford  is  not  particularly  enthusiastic  about  travel- 
ling in  a party.  I am  sure  she  would  again  undertake  “going  it 
alone.” 

Miss  Beckford  ends  her  letter  with:  “I  expect  to  return 
home  sometime  in  September.  The  trip  has  been  a stimulant  to 
me  and  I’m  eager  to  get  back  to  my  work.  I also  realize  what  a 
blessing  it  is  to  have  been  born  in  America.” 
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A Letter  from  Bulgaria 

The  following  are  extracts  from  letters  written  to  Miss 
McCrae  from  Hazel  Goff,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  School 
for  Nurses,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bulgarian  Red  Cross,  Sofia. 
The  first  letter  was  dated  early  in  the  year : 

“I  would  not  be  unhappy  if  I were  sentenced  to  remain 
here  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

“Today  I had  a surprise.  I went  into  a hotel  for  lunch 
and  Dr.  Allen  Gregg  came  over  and  spoke  to  me.  If  any  one 
had  told  us  eleven  years  ago,  when  he  was  a pup  on  Ward  31, 
and  I was  on  night  duty,  that  we  would  meet  in  Sofia  we  would 
have  thought  that  person  was  crazy  indeed. 

“The  morning  after  my  arrival,  at  6:30,  I met  the  nurses. 
They  seemed  quite  like  other  students  tho  less  stiff  and  starchy 
and  business  like.  Breakfast  of  hot  milk,  bread  and  smelly 
cheese  followed.  Possible,  but  I could  not  enthuse  over  it.  It 
is  practically  the  national  breakfast  tho  tea  is  used  instead  of 
milk.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  is  an  agricultural  state  milk 
and  butter  are  luxuries.  In  the  hospital  I was  greeted  and 
looked  over  like  a prize  kitten.  Gradually  I became  used  to 
things  because  hospitals  are  hospitals  no  matter  where  you 
meet  them.  This  one  is  for  medical  and  surgical  cases  only, 
has  about  120  beds  and  averages  about  33  operations  a month, 
and  does  much  X-ray  and  heliotherapy  work.  When  I arrived 
we  had  about  twenty  nurses  as  students  and  nine  graduates. 
My  work  was  to  be  that  of  instructor  and  assistant  director. 
A system  of  night  duty  had  been  accomplished  tho  it  was  the 
only,  and  still  is  the  only,  hospital  in  the  country  having  night 
service.  All  my  teaching  had  to  be  done  thru  an  interpreter, 
who  did  not  know  English  well  and  my  classes  were  made  up 
of  students  who  had  entered  the  school  at  different  times  dur- 
ing the  previous  six  months.  We  had  no  text  books  of  any 
kind.  Doctors  gave  lectures  when  they  wished  and  no  classes 
were  chaperoned,  so  no  one  knew  what  had  been  taught.  No 
equipment  in  the  class  room  but  a skeleton  and  a few  French 
charts. 

“When  I look  back  it  seems  ages  ago  instead  of  a bit  over 
two  years  but  perhaps  it  is  because  so  much  has  happened  since. 
Miss  Torrance  was  tired  out  and  went  home  in  September, 
1925,  and  since  then  I have  had  only  Bulgarian  assistants  but 
two  of  them  have  been  at  Teachers  College  for  a time,  and  so 
are  a great  help.  Today  I have  forty-three  students  in  the 
school  and  only  five  beds  for  twenty-seven  applicants  which 
are  waiting  for  the  February  class.  The  students  in  the  school 
are  splendid  girls  and  I would  back  them  up  against  most 
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American  schools  except  on  the  question  of  health.  They  are 
not  strong,  aftermath  of  many  years  of  war  of  course.  Every 
student  has  finished  sixth  gymnasia  equivalent  to  a bit  more 
than  two  years  of  high  school,  and  most  have  finished.  All 
of  our  classes  are  now  chaperoned  and  every  lecture  and  course 
is  outlined.  The  instructors  follow  these  outlines  so  the  classes 
are  uniform  and  if  anything  happens  to  one  lecturer  another 
person  may  continue  the  work  without  interruption. 

“We  have  a three  months’  probation  period  with  concen- 
trated theory  during  that  time,  about  300  hours  of  the  585  are 
covered.  Probationers  are  on  the  wards  only  2 hours  per  day 
and  have  one  hour  of  supervised  study.  After  this  period  they 
have  five  hours  of  class  per  week,  the  next  semester  four  hours 
and  the  next  three  hours.  This  leaves  them  free  for  their 
affiliations  in  pediatrics  and  obstetrics.  We  hope  to  give  them 
public  health  soon.  The  obstetrics  is  just  about  to  start.  We 
have  been  all  this  time  trying  to  bring  it  about. 

“We  maintain  an  eight  hour  day  and  night  religiously. 
These  young  women  cannot  stand  the  strain  of  long  hours. 
Physically  they  are  below  par.  and  we  have  to  watch  their 
health  very  carefully. 

“Our  theory  is  much  better  correlated  and  better  given 
than  in  many  of  the  American  schools  in  spite  of  the  fact  we 
have  no  texts.  It  seemed  such  a difficult  problem  at  first.  My 
first  year  I made  a book  in  Practical  Nursing  and  Anatomy 
for  them.  We  could  not  afford  to  have  them  printed  and 
bound  in  book  form  but  each  student  had  mimeographed  copies 
in  loose  leaf  covers  for  herself.  This  year  I have  outlined 
Hospital  Housekeeping  in  the  same  way  and  my  assistant  has 
written  a Materia  Medica.  I am  now  working  on  an  Ethics  and 
Professional  Problems.  Translation,  etc.,  is  so  very  difficult 
as  no  two  people  agree  on  it  here  and  people  who  know  English 
well  enough  to  translate  do  not  use  correct  Bulgarian.  It 
means  that  everything  I write  has  to  go  thru  about  six  hands. 

“The  Pension,  where  the  nurses  live,  is  separate  from 
the  hospital  and  is  a fairly  comfortable  building  for  this  part 
of  the  world.  The  School  Office,  Class  Room,  Dining  Room, 
and  Salons  are  in  the  Pension.  We  have  no  control  of  the 
food  practically  as  it  is  prepared  in  a general  kitchen  and  then 
transported  by  the  pail  and  bucket  method  to  us,  rain,  snow, 
or  sunshine  the  same.  I eat  the  same  food  as  the  students,  to 
set  them  a good  example,  but  it  is  very  trying  sometimes. 

“They  use  so  much  oil,  peppers,  garlic  and  sour  milk  in 
their  diet.  All  of  the  students  want  meat  and  I have  such  a 
time  getting  them  to  eat  vegetables  except  for  sour  cabbage.  I 
do  not  aim  to  Americanize  them,  I feel  my  purpose  is  to  make 
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them  use  what  they  have  to  good  advantage.  I know  my  family 
would  look  at  me  in  astonishment  many  times  if  they  could  see 
me  sit  down  to  a meal  of  black  bread  without  butter,  cabbage 
and  rice  cooked  together  in  oil  and  a bowl  of  sour  milk  for 
dessert.  I have  not  lost  on  it,  however,  and  calorically  speak- 
ing it  is  O.  K.,  so  I just  have  to  forget  that  most  of  us  at 
home  live  to  eat  instead  of  eating  to  live.  Of  course,  you  must 
remember  this  is  institution  life  in  Bulgaria,  it  is  no  more  true 
of  the  home  life  than  it  is  that  all  homes  in  the  U.  S.,  have 
baked  beans  Sunday  morning  and  fish  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays. 

“I  find  the  patients  are  very  easily  satisfied  on  the  food 
question  and  almost  never  do  we  get  a complaint  about  cold 
food  tho  they  would  be  justified. 

“I  found  these  girls  were  so  careless  of  their  clothes  that 
I established  a mending  hour.  Every  Monday  evening  from 
7 :30-8 :30,  every  student  spends  in  the  Salon  mending  her 
stockings  or  sewing  on  buttons.  We  have  had  several  informal 
lectures  and  talks  at  this  time  so  it  does  not  seem  such  a 
hardship.  Two  evenings  a week  we  have  had  a chorus  for 
them  with  a very  good  instructor.  They  all  love  music  here 
and  everyone  sings  whether  they  can  or  not. 

“You  see  from  this  that  the  life  in  this  School  is  very 
much  like  our  own  schools  at  home.  I find  they  need  more 
supervision  and  encouragement,  however,  and  when  they  finish 
the  course  their  future  is  not  so  bright  because  of  the  limited 
number  of  nurses  in  the  country  and  they  have  to  work  under 
most  difficult  conditions.  I made  an  estimate  the  other  day 
that  we  needed  as  a minimum,  1175  nurses  in  the  hospitals 
alone  in  this  country  and  at  present  we  have  175.” 

The  second  letter  is  dated  June  26,  1927 : 

“I  am  leaving  here  on  July  22nd,  and  am  not  going  to  be 
with  the  American  Red  Cross  next  year.  Miss  Nelson  and  I 
are  going  to  the  I.  C.  N.  Congress  by  way  of  Budapest  and 
Vienna,  as  she  has  never  been  there,  then  will  sail  on  the 
Leviathan  on  August  9th. 

“In  many  ways  I hate  leaving  but  I feel  it  is  for  the  best 
of  course  or  I would  not  do  it  now.  These  people  must  try 
their  own  wings  and  then  I have  had  a position  offered  me 
which  will  give  me  an  opportunity  to  help  the  profession  more 
than  in  my  present  capacity.  I have  had  the  opportunity  of- 
fered me  to  have  charge  of  the  nursing  work  that  is  being 
developed  under  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  the  Balkans.  This 
means  that  I live  in  Paris  but  will  have  to  push  the  development 
of  the  work  particularly  in  Jugo  Slavia,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey. 
Because  of  that  I am  now  delving  in  German  declensions  and 
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reading  French.  1 will  have  an  opportunity  to  travel  through- 
out Europe  considerably.  In  the  last  letter  I was  told  1 must 
spend  some  time  in  Vienna  and  in  Poland  before  I returned 
to  the  Balkans.  I want  to  go  back  to  Poland  and  see  our  two 
M.  G.  H.  nurses  there.  I met  them  two  years  ago  in  Warsaw 
and  Krakow.  My  present  plans  are  to  go  on  service  Septem- 
ber 1st  and  am  to  spend  three  months  in  the  United  States 
gathering  new  ideas  in  public  health  and  teaching,  then  a month 
in  France,  another  in  England,  a trip  to  Poland  and  Austria 
and  they  think  I will  be  prepared  to  begin  to  work.  Doctor 
Gregg  is  an  associate  director.  He  has  been  connected  with 
the  European  branch  for  some  years.  When  he  was  here  in 
the  Spring  I had  no  notion  that  they  had  such  a thing  planned 
about  me  but  it  came  out  a few  weeks  afterward. 

‘‘Am  looking  forward  to  having  a good  visit  with  you 
when  I return  to  Boston  the  last  part  of  August.  Until  then 
“dove j dene”  which  means  “au  revoir”  in  Bulgarian,  only  it  is 
not  written  with  Latin  characters. 

“My  very  best  wishes,  Hazel  Goff/’ 


An  Extract 

Ann  Henshaw  Gardiner  has  been  going  through  old  news- 
paper files  to  find  material  for  her  mother  who  is  working  on  the 
early  history  of  the  County  in  which  she  lives.  You  can  imagine 
Miss  Gardiner’s  delight  in  finding  the  following  article.  Do  not 
fail  to  note  the  date ! 

“Extracts  from  an  early  newspaper.” 

The  Martensburg  Gazette — Vol.  51 — No.  49. 

Thursday  morning,  Feb.  4,  1851. 


An  Extraordinary  Surgical  Operation 

We  learn  says  the  Boston  Journal  that  Dr.  Warren,  of  this 
city,  recently  took  from  the  stomach  of  an  Irish  girl,  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  by  means  of  an  incision,  a 
tapeworm  forty-one  feet  and  eleven  inches  in  length. 

The  operation  was  performed  while  the  sufferer  was  under 
the  influence  of  ether.  She  observed  in  coming  to  her  senses, 
“Oh,  I have  had  a pleasant  dream,  and  feel  relieved.” 

The  wound  was  dressed  with  great  care,  and  she  has  scarcely 
complained  of  pain  from  the  operation.  This,  we  are  told  is 
the  only  case  on  record  where  the  tapeworm  has  been  literally  cut 
from  the  human  stomach. 
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Foreword  to  Miss  George’s  Article 

Hilda  George,  (1917)  was  a member  of  the  group  which 
sailed  on  the  Steamer  Ryndam,  bearing  the  “Floating  University.” 
The  following  material  was  written  by  Miss  George  for  the 
“Courier-Gazette”  of  Thomaston,  Maine.  Miss  George  has  been 
good  enough  to  give  us  this  material  for  the  “Quarterly.”  Such 
articles  are  always  more  interesting  if  we  know  the  writer,  and 
if  we  can  picture  her  having  these  experiences.  I am  sure  our 
readers  will  appreciate  the  color  which  is  in  this  article. 

Miss  George  set  sail  from  New  York  Sept.  18,  1926,  on  the  steamship 
Ryndam,  of  the  Holland-American  Line,  the  trip  being  designated  as  the 
University  Cruise  Around  the  World.  With  a few  exceptions  those  aboard 
were  students  exclusively — about  500  men  and  100  women  ranging  from 
pre-collegiates  to  post-graduates.  There  were  about  60  members  of  the 
faculty,  several  of  them  accompanied  by  their  wives.  Regular  classes  were 
held  on  board,  with  field  expeditions  on  shore.  The  students,  who  had  a 
vast  number  of  subjects  to  choose  from  for  study,  worked  for  college 
credit,  or  not,  as  they  elected. 

* * * * 

Dean  Low  of  New  York  University  conceived  the  idea  of  this  Float- 
ing University,  and  through  the  efforts  of  A.  J.  McIntosh  of  the  University 
Travel  Association,  and  later  of  Phelps  Brothers  of  New  York,  the  cruise 
was  organized  and  undertaken. 

Miss  George  found  that  the  subjects  she  had  started  out  to  take  could 
be  studied  just  as  well  on  shore,  and  she  found  a group  of  five  other 
students  who  felt  the  same  way.  So  these  five  and  Miss  George  organized 
a seminar  on  Oriental  and  European  problems,  in  which  each  one  studied 
each  country  they  came  to  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  or  her  particular 
interest.  Presentations  were  made  on  the  following  six  subjects:  Ethnology 
and  Sociology,  Past  History,  International  Relationships  of  Today,  Eco- 
nomics, Religion  and  Art. 

Each  student  had  a copy  of  all  subjects  presented,  and  a complete  set  of 
notes  was  turned  over  to  the  University  Afloat.  Professors  specializing 
on  the  various  subjects  were  occasionally  called  in  for  conference.  The 
University  was  kind  enough,  to  quote  Miss  George,  to  give  the  students  in 
this  special  course  credit  for  their  work.  It  gave  the  students  very  good 
background  for  intelligent  study  of  the  countries  visited,  and  they  often 
brought  back  corrections  on  their  book-knowledge  after  visits  ashore. 

The  Floating  University  visited  the  following  countries  : Cuba,  Panama, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan,  China,  Siam,  Philippines,  Straits  Settlements, 
Java,  Ceylon,  India,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Turkey,  Greece,  Jugo-Slavia, 
Italy,  Malta,  Southern  France,  Spain,  Algiers,  Portugal,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Scotland  and  England. 

With  few  exceptions  Miss  George  visited  all  the  above  countries,  and 
her  first  story  for  our  readers  is  on  Japan. 

* * * * 

Sketches  on  the  Way  to  Kobe 
By  Hilda  George 

' The  steamer  staggers  and  lurches  on  a white-capped  sea.  Blue  above 
me;  a deeper  blue  below,  and  wind  in  the  rigging,  singing,  joyful.  My 
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heart,  too,  is  full  of  joy  and  song.  And  this  because  the  youth  of  a nation 
has  abundantly  given  long  hours  of  preparation,  eager  study,  and  courage- 
ous effort  to  open  the  doors  of  their  land  to  the  youth  of  my  nation.  For 
three  days  and  three  nights  Japan’s  young  people  have  devoted  their  time 
to  us ; guiding  us  in  an  unknown  city,  explaining  mysteries  of  symbols, 
interpreting  life  itself ; showing  us  unconsciously  through  their  exquisite 
courtesy,  their  courtly  manner,  their  sweet  restraint  and  infinite  tact  what 
the  best  of  Japan’s  sons  and  daughters  are  made  of.  All  this  they  have 
been  doing,  counting  it  a privilege  to  be  of  the  chosen  few,  to  have  a 
chance  to  use  our  language,  to  pick  up  what  crumbs  of  knowledge  we,  in 
our  busy  hours,  can  -spare  them.  A most  disarming  way  of  disproving 
our  preconceived  ideas  of  race  antipathy ! Messengers,  very  real  ones,  of 
the  era  that  is  to  come;  that  hope  of  the  world,  the  brotherhood  of  peace! 

A great  University  on  a hill  of  Tokio.  Young  men,  in  the  simple 
dark  garb  of  students,  stood  about  in  groups  ready  to  welcome  us.  Here 
and  there  a cry  of  enthusiasm,  a wave  of  the  arm,  manifested  the  intense 
feeling  with  which  the  students  of  the  United  States  were  being  awaited. 
Crowds  of  eager  faces  peered  from  the  windows  of  an  assembly  hall  and 
cries  and  clapping  of  hands  broke  forth  again  and  again  as  we  filed  into 
the  building.  Later  we  felt  quite  inadequate  to  reply  to  the  messages  of 
good-will  that  were  extended  to  us. 

A small  room  in  a Japanese  restaurant.  A group  of  five  about  the 
low  table,  squatting  on  soft  pads  on  a polished  floor,  made  most  exquisite 
in  texture  by  countless  stockinged  feet.  A window  looking  out  on  the 
hall  gives  a view  of  quiet-mannered  patrons  with  happy,  gay  faces  and 
groups  of  brightly-garbed  flower-faced  waiting  girls,  whose  costumes  and 
shy  glances  are  a delight.  A young  Japanese  girl  student,  in  native  dress 
of  exquisite  taste,  plays  hostess.  Hers  is  a poise  and  a breeding  beyond 
reproach.  With  dextrous  fingers  and  chopsticks  she  cooks  a most  delicious 
meal  of  the  portions  of  raw  meat,  fish  and  vegetables  which  have  been 
brought  to  us.  Our  other  friend,  a brilliant  young  scholar,  helps  each  of  us 
to  a dainty  portion  in  a small  bowl.  With  just  enough  seriousness  and 
a good  proportion  of  fun  because  we  found  things  so  strange,  a happy 
hour  went  by,  made  possible  because  our  friends  had  learned  our  language 
and  were  radiantly  glad  to  be  of  service. 

* * * * 

A little  lane.  In  Kamakura.  Bamboo  fences  secreting  treasures  for 
those  who  lived  behind  them.  We  are  invited  to  step  in.  There  is  a gem 
of  a garden,  scrupulously  tidy,  tenderly  cared  for.  Autumn  leaves  and 
chrysanthemums,  age-old  dwarf  trees,  stone  lamps  for  the  burning  of  the 
sacred  candles,  small  moss-covered  shrines.  In  the  midst  is  an  unpreten- 
tious house,  its  rooms  open  to  greet  us.  An  aged  host,  grave,  kind  and 
dignified  is  wandering  about  among  the  trees.  Because  we  ask  about  an 
unknown  fruit,  he  climbs  gravely  onto  a stool  and  reaches  to  the  branches 
and  with  his  own  hands  cuts  and  gives  us  the  richly  ripe  pomegranates. 
He  bids  us  enter  his  home  where  rare  treasures  are  enthroned  in  exquisite 
simplicity,  each  a thing  of  perfect  beauty.  One  with  this  atmosphere  of 
preciousness  are  the  manners  of  our  quaint  friend  and  his  sweetly  smiling 
wife.  We  can  neither  express  our  deeply-felt  appreciation  in  words,  nor 
even  show  by  means  of  gestures  or  time  honored  custom  how  much  we 
treasure  this  gift  from  true  Japan ! As  we  leave  this  beautiful  spot,  the 
lady  of  the  house,  standing  by  the  gate,  bows  low  to  each  of  us  uttering  in 
her  soft  gentle  voice: 

“May  you  be  healthy.” 

We  can  merely  smile  and  say  “Thank  you.” 
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For  the  last  two  days  and  nights  we  have  been  sailing  Japan’s  Inland 
Sea.  A young  moon,  red  gold  through  smoke  and  mist,  spreads  a shimmer- 
ing zigzag  path  before  us.  Now  and  again  a sampan,  sails  at  crazy  angles, 
a gleam  of  fire  at  the  foot  of  one  mast,  crosses  the  way  in  ghostly  silence, 
jade  green  ribbons  of  phosphorescent  wave-crests  spread  out  from  our 
bow  to  fade  in  the  inky  blackness  of  the  sea.  Steep  hills  make  a fantastic 
back-drop  for  Kobe’s  twinkling  lights.  Small  fishing  craft  appear  sud- 
denly in  the  foreground  nonchalantly  swaying  along,  unconcerned  apparently 
as  to  the  great  steamer’s  breathless  worry  to  leave  them  the  right  of  way. 
Then  blackness  and  stars  and  the  steamship’s  low  warning  through  the  night. 

* * * * 

Morning  ! Hills  colored  like  rich  old  tapestries.  A blue  green  sea 
studded  with  islands  of  unexpected  shapes,  and  dainty  beauty.  Sails  every- 
where and  of  every  kind.  Such  shapes,  such  lights  and  shadows,  such  un- 
reasonable angles ! Quaint  fashioned  hulls,  bamboo-ribbed  sheets,  sweet- 
faced smiling  occupants,  men,  women  and  children.  Here  and  there  we 
come  so  near  a small  town  that  we  can  see  the  very  life  of  the  people^ 
their  gay  costumes  gleaming.  We  look  with  marvel  upon  tiny  rice  fields 
so  carefully  tended,  so  painfully  wrested  from  the  steep  mountain  sides. 
And  now  we  discover  a Torii  or  sacred  gateway,  on  a hill,  a simple  Shinto 
shrine,  a red-roofed,  red  lacquered  Buddhist  temple. 

“Myagima,”  Japan’s  sacred  island ! A walk  by  the  sea,  stone  lanterns 
and  fantastic  pine  branches  framing  sail-studded  stretches  of  water,  where 
a rare  and  venerable  Torii  rears  its  beautiful  time-softened  red  structures 
above  the  plashing  waves.  A long,  tree  shadowed  lane  of  dark  green 
coolness  flaming  suddenly  into  crimson  or  gay  yellow  browns  of  autumn 
leaves.  Birds  invisible  in  the  branches  above,  twittering,  singing  while 
from  some  sun-dappled  path  thrills  musical  laughter.  There  in  the  warmth 
and  brilliance  of  an  autumn  day  play  merry  slant-eyed  children  in  the 
brightest  of  frocks,  while  their  kimonoed  elders,  kneeling,  spread  out  a 
meal  of  rice  and  tea.  A thin  clear  fountain  returning  in  fine  drops  to  a 
stone  basin,  moss-covered  and  still.  Clumps  of  burnt  orange  chrysanthemums 
in  an  exquisite  bower  of  red  and  yellow  maples  which  spread  in  the  most 
delicate  lines  around  and  above  pagoda  shaped  stone  lanterns.  Flashes 
of  sunlight,  a suspicion  of  blue  sky  above,  a rushing  stream’s  gay  tumble 
over  rocks  below. 

Today  we  are  coaling  at  Mogi.  We  are  in  midstream  surrounded  by  all 
the  activities  of  a busy  harbor.  Little  business-like  tugs  edge  in  a deter- 
mined way  across  the  tearing  current  which  seizes  small  sailing  craft  and 
hustles  them  willy-nilly,  sidewards,  backwards,  anyway,  across  our  field  of 
vision.  We  are  flanked  on  both  sides  by  small  coal  boats  presenting 
humming  activities.  On  rude  planks  and  rope  stairways  hanging  from  the 
portholes  of  our  vessel  stands  a human  chain  of  coolies  passing  basket  upon 
basket  of  coal  up  from  hand  to  hand.  A woman  collects  the  empty  ones 
and  throws  them  down  to  the  men  below,  who  stoop  all  day  to  fill  the 
unending  stream  of  baskets.  An  old  man,  with  shiny  sparsely  covered  head 
and  a marvellous,  flowing  white  beard,  superintends  the  job  while  women 
with  babies  on  their  backs  keep  the  charcoal  fire  pots  going  or  prepare 
the  rude  meal ; a little  fish,  a little  rice.  Now  and  then  it  is  possible  to 
drift  away  to  days  in  Tokyo,  in  hallowed  Nikko,  in  charming  Kyoto.  But 
how  can  one  slip  away  for  long  when  suddenly  in  all  the  dirt  and  grime 
appears  a tiny  girl  in  the  brightest  of  colored  kimonos  with  a littlte  doll 
strapped  on  her  back;  or  a vendor  allowed  on  deck  temptingly  holds  up  a 
purple,  orange  and  green  kimono! 

* * * * 
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Tea  on  deck  and  much  pleasantry,  an  expedition  to  see  other  people’s 
purchases.  Our  lew  precious  Hours  of  leisure  pass  too  quickly. 

What  does  Tokyo  recall?  A big  city  with  vast  stone  battlements 
surrounding  the  abode  ot  an  emperor.  A big  moat  and  many  canals, 
romantic  in  half  lights  and  soft  mists,  reflecting  ancient  trees  and  an  orange 
sky,  or  quiet  inns  of  rice-paper  windows,  gay  shops  with  lanterns  and  red 
streamers.  Beautilul  modern  buildings,  to  be  sure,  but  many  little  narrow 
streets  of  teeming  life.  A city  full  of  the  sweetest  women's  faces  ever 
seen ; none  hard,  none  cruel.  And  darling  babies  everywhere.  Also  students 
in  uniforms.  They  have  eager,  earnest,  sincere  faces,  and  evince  an 
unsalable  desire  and  will  to  learn.  Men  in  gray  robes  with  shaved  heads, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  disciples  of  some  strange  religion,  courteous 
of  manner,  as  if  they  were  not  a part  of  our  rude  days.  Traffic,  a mixture 
of  East  and  West,  past  and  present,  from  slow-moving  ox-teams  and  lightly 
rolling  rick-shaws  to  electric  trains  and  automobiles.  There  were  parks, 
well  frequented,  flower  snows,  and  temples  and  shrines. 

Our  first  Buddhist  shrine  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  shops, 
workshops,  gay  stalls,  and  relics  of  other  ancient  shrines.  In  the  temple, 
gaudy  of  color,  resplendent  in  gold,  a calm  quiet-faced  Buddha.  Of  less 
impressive  height  and  much  less  splendor,  a small  shrine  with  a wooden 
image  of  a god  of  healing  whose  features  have  been  worn  away  by  the 
hands  of  believers  seeking  releases  from  bodily  suffering.  Only  the  quiet 
kneeling  of  the  faithful  and  the  Buddha  remains  unblurred. 

I remember,  too,  tiny  gardens  in  crowded  quarters,  marvellous  toys ; 
sixteen  or  more  poor  women  dressed  like  coolies,  pulling  at  ropes  which 
worked  a dredge ; near-naked  men  sweating  at  hard  labor ; plots  of  rice 
fields  no  larger  than  a carpet;  jugglers  in  colorful  regalia,  entertaining 
us  with  astonishing  feats  in  a marquis’  garden. 

All  the  while,  the  company  of  an  exquisite  girl  and  a brilliant  youth, 
guiding,  explaining,  being  our  hosts.  And  so  the  dinner  at  the  inn  followed 
by  a glimpse  of  old  Japan  through  the  medium  of  the  best  actors  at  an 
exquisite  theater,  (no  hint  here  of  any  earthquake  save  for  a very  few 
spots ) . 

The  plays,  by  men  actors  only,  were  in  progress  from  three-thirty  on. 
We  saw  the  last  three,  a tragedy  of  bravery  in  the  home  at  the  news  of 
death  in  battle,  of  filial  piety  and  conquering  maternal  wisdom,  exquisitely 
done.  One  in  lighter  vein,  of  the  rescue  of  a Geisha  girl  from  a life  of 
bondage.  The  last,  a fantasy  of  superstition,  “The  Fox  Wife.”  Such 
settings  and  costumes ! Delicate  paintings  come  to  life  with  a richness, 
sheen  and  texture  beautiful  beyond  compare. 

* * * * 

Sketches  on  the  Way  to  Kobe 

A five  hour  train  trip  through  Japan  on  a beautiful,  clear  November 
day.  Above  the  shacks  and  gay  banners  of  Yokohama’s  streets  floats  in 
majesty  and  cold  silence  the  white  cone  of  Fugi-san  (Fugi-yama).  We 
leave  Tokyo  behind  at  last  and  emerge  into  fields  of  rice,  brown  patch- 
work  quilts  with  sheaves  of  harvested  grain  being  cut  by  peasant  women 
in  dark  blue  trousers,  or  being  bound  and  picturesquely  hung  on  poles  or 
stacked  around  trees,  in  shapes  just  like  the  peaked  coolie  hats.  There  are 
whole  family  groups  working  the  fields,  men  with  heavy  loads  hung  from 
a pole  over  their  shoulders,  plodding  along  muddy  roads,  and  ever  and 
again  the  most  charming  cluster  of  thatched  houses  set  in  groves  of  fruit 
trees,  bamboo  and  evergreens  ! We  peer  into  courtyards  where  the  com- 
mon people  live — Japan’s  contented,  persevering  uncomplaining  folk.  Here, 
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where  the  rice  paper  partitions  have  been  pushed  aside  to  open  the  house 
to  the  morning  sun,  we  see  a mother  feeding  her  babies,  all  seated  on  mats 
on  the  floor,  each  with  a little  bowl,  being  helped  from  a large  bowl  of  rice. 
There  we  see  a young  girl  in  front  of  her  mirror,  engaged  in  perfecting 
her  elaborate  coiffure.  Most  of  these  homes,  though,  shelter  poor  folk 
of  simple  sombre  dress,  pulled  up  to  aid  bare  legs  that  trudge  through  long- 
hours  of  work.  The  brightest  bits  of  color  are  the  children,  dear  little 
slant-eyed  chubby  children,  of  whom  there  is  a great  abundance.  Sprinkled 
over  the  landscape  are  clumps  of  many-colored  chrysanthemums  and 
autumn’s  crimson,  orange  and  gold  leaves. 

sjs  sfs  j|c  s|c 

We  speed  toward  gigantic  mountain  ranges,  volcanoes  of  terror  once, 
now  asleep  in  crouching,  sprawling  masses.  We  climb  and  climb  through 
quiet  forests,  past  abrupt  jagged  green  and  purple  hills,  on  to  Nikko  cuddled 
at  the  foot  of  wooded  hills  and  a great  cinder  heap  mountain.  It  is  a 
town  of  friendly  faces,  luring  shops,  bright-eyed  and  brightly-clad  children ; 
of  many  tempting  inns,  clean,  quiet,  mysterious.  Beyond  the  town,  rushing 
through  a steep  sided  valley,  in  autumn  glories,  flows  a river  spanned  by 
an  emperor’s  red  lacquer  bridge.  In  fancy  we  can  see  his  sacred  person 
and  his  bright  retinue  crossing  and  disappearing  in  paths  shadowed  by 
venerable  cedar  trees  (cryptamerise) . Those  same  paths  lead  us  in  awe- 
inspiring grandeur  up  a mountain  side  through  massive  torii  to  the 
monuments  of  Imperial  Grandeur  in  the  guise  of  pagoda  and-  temples  to 
Buddha.  The  bright  lacquer,  the  intricate  carving,  the  heavenward  reaching 
gables,  the  exquisite  mosaics,  all  these  seem  to  vie  with  nature’s  display 
out  in  the  open,  and  Buddha’s  calm,  benign  presence  overshadowing  all, 
makes  the  handiwork  of  powerful  rulers  of  olden  days  fit  into  the  great 
scheme  of  things  in  a rather  astonishing  manner.  Hushed  voices  of 
strangers,  reverent  attitude  of  pilgrims,  the  homage  of  unshod  feet,  gliding 
over  velvety  floors,  the  deep  shadows  of  the  evergreens,  the  call  of  birds, 
the  beautiful  golden  sunlight — we’ll  never  forget. 

* * * * 

Another  picture — amidst  all  this  display  of  glory.  A garden  beside  a 
closed  temple,  rather  weatherworn  and  unfrequented.  Plashing  down 
from  the  wooded  hillside,  tumbling  from  curious  rock  to  rock  is  a little 
brook.  Japanese  maples  and  young  weeping  willows  make  lace-like  frames 
for  old  moss-covered  stone  lanterns  and  weather-worn  idols.  Little  pools 
and  graceful  bridges  lead  to  tiny  ignored  shrines.  By  a little  waterfall, 
very  quietly  standing,  gazing  with  unseen  eyes,  unmindful  of  days  that- 
go,  is  an  ancient  Buddha,  a very  part  of  nature  and  its  unfathomed  mys- 
teries. And  across  the  quiet  pond  I see  three  little  trees  of  exquisite 
shape,  against  a background  of  century-old  tree  trunks.  They  spread  their 
branches  in  exquisite  grace  and  beauty,  the  delicate  leaves,  like  stained  glass 
in  the  sun.  One  is  the  golden  yellow  of  the  joy  of  living,  of  laughter ; 
one  the  burning  red  of  heart’s  blood,  of  the  love  and  passion  of  life;  and 
the  third,  slightly  above  the  two,  is  the  color  of  flame  in  smoke,  glowing, 
mysterious,  luring,  evading,  the  whisper  of  truth  we  seek  for  in  life. 

In  Kamakura  the  great  unsheltered  bronze  Buddha  sits  looking  down 
upon  his  people.  In  his  presence  all  stress  of  disturbing  emotions  leave 
you.  A calm  fatalism  and  a belief  in  the  ultimate  goodness  of  things  lay 
its  fingers  upon  your  heart.  Undisturbed,  there  would  be  peace  in  his 
shadow. 

Sfc  jfc  ;|c  * 

Great  periods  of  time  whisper  love  of  beauty,  unreasoning  faith,  the 
sway  of  superstition,  age  old,  from  the  temple  on  the  hillside  at  Kamakura. 
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There  is  also  the  foreshadowing  of  the  perishability  of  even  Japan’s 
ancient  culture  and  worship.  But  the  thatched  roof,  worm-eaten  gables  and 
sagging  doors  are  eloquent  in  their  appeal  to  the  imagination. 

Hours  of  wandering  in  old  Kyoto’s  fascinating  streets,  a very  kaleido- 
scope of  colors,  sounds,  and  sights  too  intricate  to  describe.  Only  the 
eye  of  memory  can  retrace  the  scenes  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  seen. 
Though  poor,  there  is  little  squalor,  dirt  or  apparent  misery.  Faces  are 
flower-like  and  happy.  Babies  are  bundles  of  colorful  sweetness  on 
graceful  slender  little  mother  backs ; men  are  gently  serious.  Love  of 
design  and  color  abound  everywhere.  We  marvel  at  the  color  combinations 
in  costumes  of  the  most  casual  passer  by.  The  business  side  of  life  is 
led  out  in  the  streets.  Rice  paper  windows  shield  the  intimacy  of  the 
home  from  view.  Dragons,  lions,  chrysanthemums,  birds,  fish,  abound  in 
architecture  and  decorations.  Ingenuity  and  imagination  as  well  as  acute 
observation  and  faithfulness  in  reproduction  characterize  Japanese  toys — 
most  tantalizing  wares.  Bamboo,  lacquer,  cloisonne,  china,  damascene 
products,  to  say  nothing  of  silks,  beautiful  cottons,  fascinating  prints  and 
dainty  cards.  Night  adds  more  charm  to  the  scene.  Reflections  in  the 
canal  are  most  romantic. 

Two  of  us  girls  stay  at  the  highest  class  Japanese  Inn  in  town  and 
never  will  we  forget  the  richness  of  that  experience.  A bamboo  wall,  a 
courtyard,  and  our  rick-shaw  men,  with  the  born  kindliness  of  the  Japanese, 
pause  to  interpret  for  us  and  see  that  the  arrangements  made  are  satisfac- 
tory to  us.  With  unfeigned  surprise  and  gratitude  they  receive  our  small 
tip!  A dark  robed  proprietor  and  four  girls  are  on  their  knees  bowing  to 
the  ground.  We  leave  our  clumsy  shoes  in  the  courtyard  and  in  loose 
sandals  glide  through  hallways  and  up  smooth  stairs  to  our  room.  Here 
we  leave  our  slippers  and  step  onto  the  softest  clean  mats  into  a room 
devoid  of  all  furniture  but  a little  low  dressing  cabinet  and  mirror  (like 
the  top  off  of  one  of  our  dressers),  and  a carved  wood  what-not. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  are  built-in  cupboards  and  drawers.  A beauti- 
ful partition  of  buff-color  with  an  imperial  design  on  it,  in  subdued  tones, 
is  partly  drawn  aside  to  disclose  our  sleeping  room.  There  is  a maid 
bending  over  our  charcoal  burner.  There  are  two  soft  blue  pads  on  the 
floor  for  us  to  sit  on.  In  one  comer  is  a bench-like  table  to  receive  our 
belongings,  a large  lacquer  tray  to  hold  our  neatly  folded  clothes  at 
night-time.  In  another,  is  a carved  wood  low  desk.  There  is  a raised 
dais  in  the  center  of  which  against  the  wall  is  an  exquisitely  carved  stand 
for  a blue  porcelain  lion  and  above  it  on  the  wall  hangs  a rare  old  scroll 
print.  A bowl  of  chrysanthemums  on  the  floor  and  a Japanese  motto  over 
the  door  complete  the  furnishings.  Surely  the  taste  of  highly  refined  people. 

We  were  helped  out  of  our  wraps  and  the  maid  served  us  our  tea  by 
the  charcoal  fire.  On  her  knees,  with  obeisances  to  the  ground,  and  a sort 
of  sign  language  we  were  made  to  understand  that  our  baths  were  ready. 
Being  assisted  out  of  our  clothes  and  into  two  kimonos,  one  of  fresh  blue 
and  white  cotton,  and  one  of  soft  green  and  black  padded  silk,  we  went  to 
our  bath,  scalding  hot  water  in  a sunken  tank.  There  were  two  little 
wooden  tubs  with  warm  water  for  our  faces.  Contrary  to  custom  we  used 
soap  freely  and  rinsed  in  the  big  tub  leaving  the  water  shockingly  dirty,  I 
fear.  The  Japanese  wash  and  rinse  in  water  outside  of  the  tub  and  just 
soak  in  the  latter,  many  people  using  the  same  water  and  leaving  it  quite 
clean ! 

When  we  returned  to  our  room,  two  great  beds  were  spread  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  two  thick  mattress  pads,  each,  and  two  lovely  silk 
down  quilts  over  us,  what  appeared  to  be  bean  bolsters  for  our  heads. 
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which  we  did  not  use.  There  was  not  a sign  of  an  inlet  for  fresh  air. 
After  a delicious  chestnut  paste  and  more  tea  we  slept. 

In  the  morning  shutters  were  opened  and  disclosed  a little  garden. 
We  had  more  tea,  another  common  bath  and  a real  Japanese  breakfast, 
being  waited  on  all  the  time  by  a little  Japanese  maid.  Our  manipula- 
tion of  chopsticks  must  have  been  amusing  and  our  ignorance  none  the 
less.  We  had  rice  and  tiny  amber  colored  fish  with  very  visible  eyes. 
They  were  no  longer  than  an  inch  and  were  very  tasty.  Mushrooms,  soy 
beans,  deep-sea  slugs  (tiny  oysters),  a kind  of  pickled  onion  and  bamboo 
shoots,  tea  and  an  omelet.  Before  we  left  this  pleasant  abode  we  had  more 
tea  in  the  lobby,  wiith  milk  and  sugar  this  time.  The  four  little  maids 
escorted  us  to  the  door  holding  huge  oiled  paper  umbrellas  over  us.  You 
would  never  guess  from  their  deference  how  many  were  the  rules  of 
etiquette  we  must  have  broken  in  our  clumsy,  unrefined  American  way.  A 
unique  experience,  one  of  the  nicest  in  my  life. 

A modern  Japanese  art  exhibit  in  Osaka.  Some  excellent  carving, 
some  colorful  fantasies,  some  beautiful  naturalistic  as  well  as  decorative 
water  colors. 

Osaka — a large,  humming,  modernized  commercial  city.  More  friendly 
Japanese  students,  sincere,  enthusiastic,  avid  for  information. 

* * * * 

“Nara” 

Nara,  you  city  of  temples, 

They  told  me  you  were  a man, 

A Japan  man 

With  broad  mountain  shoulders 
And  face  rough  with  beard 
And  a big  bronze  voice, 

The  voice  of  a man. 

Booming — booming. 

Nara,  I saw  you  today 
You  are  a woman. 

Today  I saw  you  in  your  autumn  dress. 

The  mountain  maples  sprayed  rich  color 
Red,  orange,  gold — 

Color  of  wine,  color  of  passion — 

Sprayed  on  the  pine-green  of  your  silken  kimono. 

The  sun  smiled, 

The  smile  broke  in  ripples  on  your  breast, 

The  colors  were  divine,  splashing,  running 
Deer  swift,  like  your  own  deer  running 
Among  smile  ripples  of  the  sun, 

On  your  silken  green  dress. 

Man  scorns  color 

Man  sees  not  the  sun  nor  knows  its  smile. 

Nara, 

I whisper  in  your  small  shy  ear — 

Above  the  booming  of  your  great  bronze  voice — 

Nara,  I know  you, 

You  are  a woman. 

You  made  my  heart  ache  with  your  beauty  today. 

— by  Prof.  T.  Brown . 
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Before  an  Ancestral  Shrine 

Though  I know  not  at  all 
If  any  spirit  deign  to  keep 
This  shrine,  I worship  here,  and  weep. 

Since  well  I know 

That  everything  which  seems 

Real,  is  not  so — 

Must  I not  also  know 
Dreams  are  not  dreams  ? 

— by  Sargyo. 

* * * * 

Nara,  where  temples,  shrines  and  flori  dot  the  autumnal  country-side 
with  even  more  beauty,  where  the  aspirations  of  man  toward  love  of 
nature,  of  animals  in  nature,  of  a Great  Being  ruling  nature,  takes  life  in 
quaint  customs  of  exquisite  gentleness.  Nara — where  heaven,  earth  and 

water  combine  in  glimpses  of  poignant  beauty ; where  reverence  erected 
thousands  of  stone-lanterns,  faith  has  brought  millions  of  paper  votive 
offerings  tied  to  torii  and  shrines,  where  gentleness  allows  deer,  doves, 
and  even  monkeys  to  roam  about  without  fear  or  shyness.  Nara,  where 
the  boom  of  the  great  bell,  the  spell  of  the  Great  Buddha,  the  mystery  of 
the  closed  Shinto  shrines  cast  a spirit  of  reverence  over  your  soul  too 
deep  to  be  borne.  Can  it  be  that  Japan  is  losing  faith  in  spite  of  all  this! 


News  Items 

Three  more  Alumnae  who  have  been  fortunate  to  get  abroad 
this  summer  are  Katherine  Beckford,  Eileen  Young,  and  Gertrude 
Luff.  Miss  Luff  is  sailing  on  September  17,  with  Miss  Becker, 
who  is  our  chief  anaesthetist. 

When  Miss  Young  returns  from  abroad  she  will  be  Super- 
intendent of  Nurses  at  the  Quincy  Hospital. 

Ethel  Clow,  who  is  due  to  graduate  in  September,  will  be 
the  instructor  at  the  Quincy  Hospital. 

Gladys  Pitman,  who  is  now  Mrs.  C.  E.  Jenkins,  was  one  of 
our  summer  visitors.  She  is  located  in  Valparaiso,  Chile. 

Another  summer  visitor  was  Mrs.  Philip  Pierson,  from  San 
Francisco,  California,  who  was  Grace  Fowle  of  the  class  of 
1906.  With  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Pierson  were  their  three  children, 
Helen,  Robert,  and  Jane, — the  last  two  being  twins.1  The  Pier- 
son family  were  on  their  way  abroad. 

Another  one  of  our  travellers  is  Evelyn  Schoen.  Miss 
Schoen  is  located  in  Hawaii,  and  in  the  Winter,  she,  with  an  aunt, 
went  to  Australia,  Java,  and  Bali,  motoring  across  Java,  taking 
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eleven  days  for  the  trip.  Then  to  Shanghai,  Singapore,  Saigon, 
China,  Hongkong,  the  Philippines  and  up  to  Japan,  where  they 
had  sixteen  days. 

A recent  letter  from  Louise  Holmes  sounds  as  though  the 
footlights  were  more  thrilling  than  nursing. 

Emma  Everett  will  be  the  nurse  in  the  high  school  in  Lock- 
port,  New  York,  beginning  in  September. 

Nan  Donovan  has  resigned  her  position  at  the  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  and  has  entered  the  Department  of  Hygiene  at  the 
State  House,  where  she  is  consultant  in  public  health  nursing. 

Mary  Baldwin,  who  is  graduating  in  September,  will  be  as- 
sistant to  the  Theoretical  Instructor  at  the  Rhode  Island  General 
Hospital. 

Doris  Campbell  is  Instructor  at  the  Meriden  Hospital  in 
Meriden,  Connecticut. 

Many  of  the  nurses  who  were  on  duty  in  our  Out-Patient 
Department  will  be  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Fannie  Booth 
of  the  Secretarial  Staff.  Miss  Booth  died  in  Ward  C on  Septem- 
ber 3,  as  the  result  of  a cardiac  condition. 

Marion  B.  Dibblee  is  Personnel  Counselor  with  the  American 
Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company  of  Boston. 

Phyla  Marsh  Stevens  received  a Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 
1926  from  George  Washington  University. 

Lydia  Stewart  is  taking  a post-graduate  course  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Ethel  Schoff  is  instructor  of  nurses  at  the  George  Washing- 
ton University  Hospital. 

Esther  Dart  has  returned  to  her  position  at  the  Stillman 
Infirmary. 

Mary  L.  Cole  is  Hostess  of  the  student  nurses’  home  of  the 
University  of  California  Hospital. 

Ruth  Hopper  is  assistant  superintendent  of  nurses  at  the 
Mercy  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 

Dorothy  Bargh  is  assistant  to  the  practical  instructor  at  the 
Harper  Hospital,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Gladys  Keith  is  in  charge  of  the  Operating  Room  at  the 
Memorial  Hospital,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island. 
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Anna  Sarcka  has  resigned  her  position  at  the  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  and  a little  later  in  the  Fall,  Hilda  Blaisdell,  of  the 
class  of  1920,  will  be  the  assistant  to  Miss  Tarbox. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  new  addition  to  the  Out-Patient  build- 
ing will  be  near  enough  completed  to  be  opened  for  inspection  on 
Ether  Day. 

While  many  of  our  nurses  have  ridden  in  airships,  so  far 
as  we  know  Birdella  Ray  is  the  first  one  to  use  this  method  of 
transportation  in  the  line  of  duty.  She,  with  Doctor  MacAusland 
and  an  assistant,  flew  from  Boston  to  Nantucket — Doctor  Mac- 
Ausland being  called  to  see  an  accident  case. 

Helen  Lee  is  doing  some  part-time  teaching  at  the  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  although  she  is  still  living  at  home. 

Louise  Kellogg  has  returned  from  her  Mediterranean  trip, 
and  is  in  Los  Angeles. 

Adaline  Chase  will  be  the  assistant  to  Florence  Whipple,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  District  Nursing  Association  in  Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 

The  friends  of  Louise  C.  May  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  she 
is  in  this  country.  Miss  May  experienced  little  difficulty  because 
of  the  Revolution  before  leaving  China. 

Sally  Mernin  and  Mildred  Cartland  are  at  Columbia  this 

Fall. 

Kathleen  Logan  is  going  to  take  charge  of  the  operating 
room  at  the  Meriden  Hospital,  Meriden,  Connecticut. 

Annie  Robertson  of  the  class  of  1910,  will  succeed  Miss 
Brown  as  the  Assistant  to  the  Director  in  charge  of  the  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Miss  Sallie  Rowter  will  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  Miss 
Robertson  in  the  Admitting  Office  of  the  General  Hospital. 

Ruth  Johnston  (1926)  is  with  the  School  of  Public  Health 
Nursing  at  Simmons  College.  Her  position  is  Instructor  of 
Public  Health  Nursing,  and  Supervisor  of  field  work. 

Katherine  Peirce  (1921)  will  become  one  of  Miss  Nelson’s 
assistants  in  the  Welfare  Department  of  the  John  Hancock  Com- 
pany. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Catherine  Conrick  to 
Harold  H.  Tucker  of  Fitchburg  and  Lynn.  The  announcement 
states  that  the  wedding  is  to  take  place  on  Thanksgiving  Eve. 
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Births 

On  May  16,  1927,  a son,  Foster  P.  Doane,  3rd,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Foster  P.  Doane,  Jr.,  (Gladys  Stewart,  1924). 

On  July  16,  1927,  a daughter,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Walsh,  (Olive  Leussler,  1915). 

On  July  26,  1927,  a son,  Richard  Conrick  Gallagher,  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  John  V.  Gallagher,  (Ellen  Conrick,  1916). 

On  August  6,  1927,  a daughter,  Priscilla,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

D.  Burt  Straight,  (Ruth  Stickney,  1922). 

On  August  24,  1927,  a son,  Edward,  Jr.,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

E.  G.  Marcotte,  (Mary  Newman,  1923). 

On  August  12,  1927,  a son,  James  Bragdon,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cecil  W.  Lawrence,  (Edith  Bragdon,  1923). 

On  August  12,  1927,  a daughter,  LaMora,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  F.  Howell,  (Louisa  Hudson,  1919). 

On  June  7,  1927,  a son,  John  Alexander,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Livingstone,  (Christine  Ferguson,  1918). 

On  August  11,  1927,  a daughter,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chester 
Jones,  (Eva  Holmes,  1918). 


Deaths 

Luthera  Emerson,  (1877),  on  May  2,  1927,  aged  80. 


Marriages 

Weymouth- McGhee.  On  August  4,  1927,  Ava  Marie  Wey- 
mouth (1921)  to  Mr.  John  McGhee,  Jr. 

Cheney-Brooks.  On  August  15,  1927,  Pauline  Estelle 
Cheney  (1926)  to  Mr.  John  Elmer  Brooks. 

Buckley-Winston.  On  August  1,  1927,  Cecelia  Mary  Buck- 
ley  (1927)  to  Mr.  Henry  Winston. 

Kellogg-Coyne.  On  January  11,  1927,  Jennie  Adams  Kel- 
logg  (1924)  to  Dr.  John  Coyne. 
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Marsh-Stevens.  On  August  15,  1925,  Phyla  Marsh  (1921) 
to  Wayne  Mackenzie  Stevens.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens  are  at  35 
Flower  Avenue,  Takoma  Park,  D.  C. 

Thibault-Dufault.  On  April  19,  1927,  Lina  LeClair  Thi- 
bault  ( 1923)  to  Dr.  Francis  Du  fault. 

Derry-Pierson.  On  September  14,  1927,  Irene  Derry  (1923) 
to  Dr.  Robert  Harriman  Pierson. 

Grant-Hebbard.  On  August  13,  1927,  Edwina  Rhoby  Grant 
(1919)  to  Mr.  Roy  Blanchard  Hebbard. 
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Retiring  Editor  and  the  Newly  Appointed  Editor 

Nearly  a year  ago  Miss  Dart  resigned  the  office  of  editor  of 
the  “Quarterly.”  The  Alumnae,  however,  was  loath  to  accept  her 
resignation  hoping  that  she  would  later  feel  that  she  could  carry 
on. 

Although  Miss  Dart  has  made  a remarkable  recovery  from 
her  illness  and  looks  better  than  we  have  seen  her  look  for  a 
decade  the  Alumnae  does  not  feel  that  they  should  urge  her  to 
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continue  as  editor.  With  reluctance,  therefore,  Miss  Dart’s  resig- 
nation has  been  accepted. 

Every  one  has  appreciated  Miss  Dart’s  ability  and  her  in- 
terest and  results  of  both. 

Just  here  we  would  like  to  call  the  graduates’  attention  to 
“Who’s  Who”  in  the  November  issue  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Nursing.  Miss  Dart  is  the  subject  of  that  page. 

Margaret  Dieter,  of  the  class  of  1916,  has  accepted  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Quarterly,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  her. 

Miss  Dieter  was  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  for 
Chinese  Nurses  while  she  was  in  China.  She  is  the  author  of  the 
school  song  and  wrote  a poem  for  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
school.  She  is  a graduate  of  Smith  College,  she  has  spent  a 
semester  at  Columbia  and  is  now  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the 
Massachusetts  Homeopathic  Hospital.  In  background  and  ex- 
perience, therefore,  Miss  Dieter  is  well  qualified  for  the  new 
position. 


The  New  Editor  Looks  at  Her  Job 

The  new  Editor  cannot  assume  her  position  without  pausing 
a moment  to  pay  her  personal  tribute  to  Miss  Dart.  She  has  ad- 
mired her  for  many  years  for  the  outstanding  service  she  has  ren- 
dered the  nursing  profession.  We  hope  that  our  shoulders  may 
be  worthy  to  bear  the  mantle  which  she  has  bestowed  upon  us, 
her  successor  on  the  Quarterly  staff.  As  one,  who  for  some  years, 
lived  many  miles  from  the  M.  G.  H.  and  other  alumnae,  we  can 
appreciate  her  efforts  in  acting  as  editor.  She  unselfishly  gave  her 
time  and  effort,  so  that  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  we  might 
know  about  one  another,  and  for  this  we  shall  remember  her,  in 
addition  to  all  the  other  services  she  has  rendered.  For,  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  the  thing  we  people  most  want  to  know  is  some- 
thing about  the  hospital  and  about  each  other.  We  are  frequently 
too  busy  to  write  to  all,  whom  we  should  like  to  keep  on  our  cor- 
respondence list,  and  the  “Quarterly”  is  a real  help  in  this  regard. 
How  many  of  us,  when  the  new  number  arrives,  stop  to  read  it 
through  from  beginning  to  end.  Some  of  us  are  apt  to  start  at 
the  news  items  and  work  backwards. 

The  Editor  cannot  pretend  to  do  all  the  work  necessary.  She 
is  dependent  on  those  who  are  listed  as  her  assistants,  and  on  all 
alumnae,  who  may  be  considered  as  reporters,  ex  officio.  All  of 
us  are  busy.  We  hope  that  many  of  you  from  time  to  time  are 
not  only  going  to  give  us  news  items  for  the  last  columns,  but 
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will  also  respond  with  articles  telling  us  something  about  your 
work.  If  we  ask  you,  it  is  because  we  are  proud  of  you,  for  the 
credit  you  bring  on  yourselves,  and  also  on  the  M.  G.  H. 


Alumnae  Notes 

The  October  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
twenty-fifth,  at  eight  P.M.  in  the  New  Home  Class  Room,  with 
seventy-five  members  present.  Miss  Dennison,  President,  pre- 
sided. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  showed  a balance  on  hand  of 
$788.72. 

Miss  Frances  Ladd  of  the  Councillor’s  Committee  spoke,  urg- 
ing the  eligible  members  of  the  Alumnae  to  join  the  Base  Hos-  ^ 
pital  No.  6 Unit  as  new  members  are  needed.  She  also  urged 
as  many  members  as  possible  to  go  to  the  meeting  in  Springfield, 
October  28th  and  29th. 

Thank-you  notes  were  read  from  several  of  the  Alumnae 
who  have'  recently  been  ill.  A note  also  of  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  $50  sent  to  Fairview,  the  Nurses’  Vacation  Home  at  Rowley, 
was  read  from  Miss  Wieck.  A letter  from  Miss  Margaret  Dieter 
was  read,  in  which  she  regretted  her  inability  to  accept  the  elec- 
tion as  Councillor  to  represent  the  Massachusetts  General  Alumnae, 
as  she  had  already  been  notified  of  her  election  to  represent 
Suffolk  County.  Miss  Ladd  was  elected  to  take  her  place. 

Great  regret  was  felt  on  reading  a note  from  Miss  Esther 
Dart  informing  us  of  her  resignation  as  Editor  of  the  “Quarter- 
ly.” A rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Miss  Dart  for  her  loyal 
and  conscientious  work  as  Editor.  Miss  Dennison  reported  that 
at  a special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  called  during 
the  Summer,  the  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  Miss 
Margaret  Dieter  succeed  Miss  Dart  as  “Quarterly”  Editor. 

We  regret  that,  due  to  the  fact  that  she  is  leaving  the  city, 
Miss  Ruth  Sleeper  has  resigned  from  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
Miss  Beckwith  will  succeed  Miss  Sleeper. 

It  was  decided  to  send  $200  to  the  Nurses’  Committee  for 
Financing  the  Grading  Plan. 

The  subject  of  League  Calendars  was  discussed  and  Miss 
Mary  Jane  MacKay  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee. 
She  has  one  hundred  for  disposal. 

The  following  graduates  were  voted  to  membership : — Beulah 
Welt  1927 ; Helmi  Salmi  1926;  Helena  Grady  1927 ; Eleanor  Fitz- 
gerald 1924;  Mrs.  Carrie  Hancock,  1907;  Mary  Leonard  1927; 
Mrs.  Helen  Ferree  Leonard  1923. 
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A very  delightful  piano  recital  was  given  by  Miss  Wile  of 
the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  9:30  and  tea  was  served  in 
the  reception  room. 


The  November  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  was  held  in  the  New 
Home  Class  Room,  Tuesday,  the  28th,  with  fifty  members  present. 
Miss  Dennison,  President,  presided. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a balance  of  $714.18  on  hand. 

Miss  Ladd  reported  for  the  Councillor’s  Committee. 

Miss  MacKay  reported  that  she  had  calendars  to  sell,  follow- 
ing the  meeting. 

The  subject  of  an  after  Christmas  meeting  was  brought  up. 
It  was  decided  to  have  a meeting  as  usual. 

Miss  Johnson  extended  an  invitation  to  all  the  graduates 
to  attend  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Staff, 
These  meetings  are  held  in  the  Rotunda  and  the  time  is  posted 
several  days  ahead.  The  discussions  are  beneficial  in  keeping  up 
with  the  trend  of  medicine.  These  meetings  are  held  at  eight  P.M. 
on  the  second  Thursday  of  the  month. 

Miss  Althea  Bolles,  one  of  our  Senior  Student  Nurses,  gave 
a very  interesting  and  adequate  Case  Study  of  a case  of  Sacro- 
iliac strain  with  an  excellent  description  of  the  operative  treat- 
ment and  convalescent  care.  At  each  meeting  a Senior  Nurse  will 
report  on  cases  containing  some  of  the  latest  developments  in 
modern  medicine  and  surgery. 

It  was  decided  to  send  $50  to  the  State  Nurses’  Emergency 
Fund. 

We  feel  sure  that  a few  members  of  the  Alumnae  were  more 
than  surprised  at  the  evening’s  entertainment.  “The  Lure  of 
Antiques”  sounds  more  like  a dissertation  on  purchasing  or  ap- 
praising antiques,  than  a delightful  story.  Mr.  George  Dexter, 
of  Boston,  gave  a most  fascinating,  intriguing  and  romantic  talk 
on  his  experiences  collecting  antiques.  We  appreciate  the  effort  it 
must  have  been  to  bring  the  priceless  treasures  to  exhibit. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  10  P.M.  and  tea  was  served 
in  the  Reception  Room. 


Graduation 

Graduation  will  be  Wednesday  evening,  January  18th,  at 
eight-thirty.  The  address  will  be  given  by  Bishop  Lawrence  and 
Dr.  Henry  Walcott  will  preside. 
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The  first  formal  graduation  exercises  were  held  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Dr.  Walcott  presided  at  these  exercises  and  Bishop 
Lawrence  gave  the  address. 


The  Gray  Book 

May  we  again  remind  the  graduates  that  we  would  like  the 
new  addresses  for  the  Gray  Book? 

We  shall  begin  to  work  on  it  after  graduation,  although  the 
year  will  probably  be  old  before  it  is  actually  published,  as  the 
publication  of  this  book  is  a large  undertaking  and  the  material  is 
prepared  by  women  whose  days  are  already  full. 


Dr.  John  Collins  Warren 

The  death  of  Dr.  John  Collins  Warren,  who  died  at  his  home 
in  Boston,  November  3,  1927,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  reminds 
us  once  more  of  our  heritage  from  the  past.  He  was  a graduate 
of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  for  thirty-six  years  was  at- 
tending surgeon  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  He  was 
the  son  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Mason  Warren,  who  assisted  his  father, 
Dr.  John  Collins  Warren,  in  1846,  in  the  first  public  demonstra- 
tion of  a surgical  operation  under  ether  anesthesia.  Dr.  Warren 
was  intimately  associated  with  the  welfare  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lived.  He  was  honored  by  his  associates  and  by  uni- 
versities and  scientific  societies  in  this  country  and  abroad. 


Dr.  Francis  W.  Peabody 

One  of  the  pleasant  things  not  down  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 
is  the  association  with  the  house  officers.  During  the  time  spent 
on  the  various  wards,  they  are  co-workers,  and  often  are  teachers, 
who  give  us  valuable  lessons.  Brief  as  the  association  must  be, 
necessarily,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  it  is  a pleasure  to  have 
known  them,  and  then  occasionally  observe  one  who  becomes 
outstandingly  pre-eminent  in  his  profession.  The  distinction  is 
given  to  few  of  us  to  make  original  contributions  to  the  sum 
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total  of  knowledge.  We  honor  especially  those  whose  work  is 
of  this  kind,  in  whatever  field  of  learning  it  may  be. 

There  are  many  alumnae  who  will  remember  Dr.  Peabody 
as  a house  officer  in  the  M.  G.  H.  in  1908.  There  are  some  of  us 
who  have  been  associated  with  him  at  the  Brigham.  To  others 
of  us,  his  name  has  been  that  of  a gifted  physician,  whose  un- 
timely death  at  the  age  of  forty-five  is  one  of  the  mysteries,  which 
is  not  ours  to  solve.  He  died  October  13,  1927.  Obituaries  and 
epitaphs  may  be  perfunctory  or  they  may  express  the  universal 
feeling  of  us  all.  Some  may  recall  the  famous  epitaph  of  Rudyard 
Kipling,  written  for  his  brother-in-law,  who  died  in  early  man- 
hood. “Here  lies  one  who  did  his  work,  who  held  his  peace,  and 
who  was  not  afraid  to  die.”  In  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  for  October  20,  1927,  appears  an  editorial  concerning  Dr. 
Peabody,  which  not  only  represents  the  ideal  physician,  but 
which  well  sums  up  those  qualities  which  should  be  possessed  by 
those  whose  work  in  life  is  to  serve  others.  And  that  includes 
us  as  well.  We  venture  to  quote  this  editorial  in  full,  feeling  that 
it  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

“However  one  strives  for  consolation,  when  a fine  high 
spirit  is  taken,  there  is  something  gone  which  cannot  be  replaced. 
The  loss  to  American  medicine  in  the  death  of  Francis  Peabody 
is  too  obvious  to  be  discussed.  He  died  in  the  full  strength  of 
his  youth — when  the  world  needed  him.  The  work  which  he 
had  done,  which  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  his  contem- 
poraries, was  but  the  first  unfolding  of  his  power. 

“Others,  no  doubt,  will  take  up  his  tasks  where  he  left  them, 
and  carry  them  forward  in  the  paths  he  pointed  out.  But  how- 
ever able  and  worthy,*  others  cannot  replace  him  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  felt  his  influence.  Great  in  wisdom,  he  was  tolerant ; 
strong,  he  was  patient  of  weakness;  rich  in  gifts  and  honors, 
he  was  without  pride.  A learned  master  of  modern  science,  he 
understood,  as  well,  the  ancient  wisdom  of  that  first  compassion- 
ate physician  of  mankind,  in  whose  footsteps  he  followed.  The 
grief  of  those  who  worked  with  him  in  Boston,  is  tempered  only 
by  the  pride  they  had  taken  in  him. 

“Those  who  are  remembered  are  not  dead.  And  Francis 
Peabody  will  be  alive  among  us,  as  long  as  there  are  left  col- 
leagues who  learned  from  him  not  only  how  to  live,  but  how  to 
die;  pupils  who  saw  through  him  the  promise  of  a worthy  life; 
patients  who  gained  from  him  hope  or  a noble  acquiescence. 

“And  all  who  knew  him  and  admired  him  without  envy  will 
go  back  to  their  tasks  inspired  by  the  memory  of  him  who  was 
so  wise,  so  gentle  and  so  brave.” 
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The  Re-organized  Out-Patient  Department 

By  Sara  Coughlin — 1927 
Edited  by  Marion  Gile,  R.N. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  year’s  progress 
is  the  much  needed  enlargement  of  the  Out-Patient  Department. 
Although  the  construction  is  still  going  on  and  the  adjustment  of 
the  clinics  is  very  much  of  a problem,  one  can  easily  comprehend 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  undertaking. 

An  excellent  plan  has  been  formulated  whereby  the  Eye  and 
Ear  Out-Patient  and  the  Massachusetts  General  Out-Patient  De- 
partments unite  in  their  admission  of  patients.  Formerly  the 
financial  arrangement  of  the  admission  system  meant  double  pay- 
ment for  the  patient.  At  present  the  daily  admission  fee  covers 
for  both  clinics. 

The  new  building  connects  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and 
the  old  Massachusetts  General  Out-Patient  Department.  The  new 
section  or  annex  is  a continuation  of  the  two  buildings,  with  the 
same  number  of  floors.  The  entrance  is  just  at  the  junction  of 
the  old  Massachusetts  General  Out-Patient  Department  and  the 
new  building.  It  opens  into  a raised  platform  or  balcony.  The 
“old  patients”  are  admitted  on  this  platform  and  the  “new 
patients”  and  patients  who  have  lost  their  “Blue  Cards”  are  di- 
rected down  a short  flight  of  stairs  to  a fairly  good-sized  room. 
Miss  Campbell  and  Miss  Hunter  are  stationed  at  a double  desk 
and  do  the  admitting  for  their  respective  departments.  This  desk 
is  directly  opposite  the  Information  Booth  which  facilitates  the 
looking  up  of  lost  “Blue  Cards,”  as  each  patient  who  has  lost 
their  card  must  interview  Miss  Campbell  or  Miss  Hunter.  At  the 
end  of  this  room  there  are  three  offices  for  Dr.  Wells,  Miss 
Campbell,  and  Miss  Hunter,  respectively.  Closely  adjoining  these 
is  a small  room  which  is  used  for  interviewing  difficult  patients, 
also  for  holding  cases  of  contagion  until  their  future  has  been 
decided.  In  the  right  hand  corner  of  this  same  room  are  found 
the  Opticians  Shop,  the  combined  Massachusetts  General  Out- 
Patient  and  Eye  and  Ear  Out-Patient  and  House  Apothecary 
Shops.  Directly  adjoining  these  are  Cashiers’  offices.  Also  open- 
ing from  this  room  are  ample  lavatory  facilities  and  a large 
cloak-room,  the  latter  utilizing  the  waste  space  under  the  plat- 
form. There  is  adequate  desk  accommodation  for  four  stenogra- 
phers, thus  facilitating  the  admitting. 

On  the  platform,  other  than  the  admitting  clerks  with  their 
equipment,  is  found  a very  attractive  Lunch  Counter  with  Mar- 
garet McNamee  (“Maggie”)  in  charge.  It  is  very  attractive  and 
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convenient  for  patients,  nurses,  doctors,  and  many  of  the  hospital 
employees.  The  most  fascinating  of  all  the  new  equipment  is 
the  Telautograph,  of  which  there  are  eight  in  number.  The  patient 
on  making  his  or  her  second  visit  to  the  clinic  shows  his  or  her 
“Blue  Card”  to  the  clerk.  The  clerk  inscribes  the  number  and 
clinic  initials  on  a metal  sheet,  with  an  electrified  pencil.  The  data 
registers  on  a paper  roll  which  is  automatically  being  rolled 
through  the  top  of  a machine,  and  also  registers  in  the  Record 
Room  on  a similar  machine.  If  there  is  a mistake  in  the  relaying 
of  the  number,  the  Record  Room  clerk  corresponds  with  the  Ad- 
mitting clerk  by  writing  on  her  machine  which  registers  on  the  lat- 
ter’s machine.  It  is  extremely  simple  to  manipulate.  Anyone 
who  is  able  to  write  should  be  able  to  use  one  without  difficulty. 
The  Record  Room  clerk  tears  off  each  number  from  her  paper 
roll  and  looks  up  the  record  in  the  file.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
our  other  greatest  acquisition  comes  into  use.  This  is  the  Lamp- 
son  Carrier.  Unlike  the  Telautograph  the  Lampson  Carrier  was 
installed  at  a great  expense.  The  Telautograph  is  hired  at  a fixed 
rate  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  Telautograph  Company.  The  carrier 
is  regulated  to  deliver  and  collect  records  to  and  from  the  clinics. 
This  system  makes  the  Record  Room  the  central  unit  in  that  all 
records  before  being  referred  or  transferred  to  a second  clinic 
must  first  be  sent  to  Record  Room  and  restamped.  By  this  method 
there  is  a saving  of  time  and  greater  accuracy  in  the  delivery 
of  records.  Here  again  the  patient  benefits  immensely  by  the 
reorganization. 

The  Orthopedic  Clinic  retains  its  old  location  but  will  have 
extra  room.  The  Scoliosis  and  Infantile  Paralysis  Clinic  are  to 
be  located  directly  opposite  the  Orthopedic,  thus  bringing  together 
their  closely  allied  interests.  The  Eye  and  Ear  Record  Room  is 
occupying  the  space  formerly  utilized  for  admitting.  The  Massa- 
chusetts General  Record  Room  is  just  as  of  old,  but  has  expanded 
to  include  the  space  formerly  used  by  the  Apothecary.  The  Physio- 
therapy and  Alpine  Lamp  Room  occupy  the  entire  space  opposite 
the  Record  Room,  extending  around  to  include  the  area  used  for 
the  old  Lunch  Counter.  The  stretching  of  gauze  has  been  entirely 
turned  over  to  the  Laundry  Department.  Treadwell  Library 
Record  Room  is  to  occupy  the  corner  of  the  basement  which  was 
the  North  End  Diet  Kitchen.  By  having  the  two  Out-Patient 
Record  Rooms  adjoining  it  will  be  possible  to  use  the  same  Lamp- 
son  Carriers. 

The  basement  has  probably  undergone  greater  changes  than 
other  floors.  The  first  floor  of  the  annex  contains  the  Eye  Clinic. 
It  has  bright  and  spacious  accommodations.  Other  than  the  en- 
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tire  area  of  the  first  floor  of  the  new  building  it  has  acquired 
two  rooms  of  the  old  Female  Genito  Urinary.  The  Male  Medical 
is  to  take  over  the  remainder  of  the  G.  U.  Rooms.  Social  Service 
is  to  remain  as  it  is.  The  Genito-Urinary  Clinics  will  move  to 
the  third  floor  and  take  over  the  quarters  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Throat  Room.  The  Male  Surgical  is  to  be  remodeled  and 
given  extra  space.  The  Fracture  and  Gastro-Intestinal  will  re- 
main in  their  present  quarters. 

The  Ear  Clinic  occupies  the  entire  second  floor  of  the  annex 
and  is  very  light  and  spacious.  The  Hooper  Room  occupies  a large 
sunny  area  facing  on  Fruit  Street.  The  Nose  and  Throat  is  a 
combination  of  the  M.  G.  H.  and  E.  and  E.  Throat  Clinics.  It 
occupies  the  former  quarters  of  the  Children’s  Medical  Clinic. 
This  makes  for  much  closer  co-operation  between  the  Ear  and 
Nose  Clinic  which  is  so  necessary  in  that  type  of  work.  The  Female 
Medical  Clinic  will  extend  through  to  the  old  stairway  and  include 
the  Industrial  Clinic.  The  Industrial  Clinic  is  to  be  discontinued 
January  first.  The  Female  Surgical  will  extend  around  the  corner 
to  the  left  and  occupy  the  area  formerly  used  for  benches.  Be- 
cause of  this  added  space  it  is  thought  advisable  to  give  an  Oper- 
ating room  and  a Recovery  room  to  the  Dental  Clinic.  The 
Dental  Clinic  has  increased  tremendously  and  is  badly  in  need  of 
this  extra  space.  The  Female  Surgical  Clinic  will  make  several 
changes  in  its  arrangements. 

The  third  floor  of  the  new  division  is  for  the  use  of  several 
clinics.  The  main  and  most  important,  perhaps,  is  the  Children’s 
Medical  Clinic.  This  clinic  has  an  attractive,  sunny  waiting  room 
for  the  older  children,  with  colorful  health-teaching  posters  on 
the  walls.  The  Cardiac  Unit  adjoining  this  room  consists  of  a 
teaching  class  room  and  three  small  rooms.  On  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  inner  corridor  of  this  clinic  there  are  a number  of  at- 
tractive, simply  furnished  examining  rooms,  each  equipped  with 
washbowls.  On  the  left  hand  side  of  this  corridor  is  one  long 
room  equipped  with  two  scales  for  weighing  the  children  and 
infants.  Directly  adjoining  this  room  is  an  alcove  with  two  desks 
for  the  Social  Workers.  The  infants’  examining  room  is  equipped 
with  a set  of  formulae  utensils  which  are  of  tremendous  value  in 
teaching  the  mothers.  The  laboratory  is  practical  and  well 
equipped  for  doing  the  many  special  laboratory  tests.  Across  the 
main  corridor  are  a group  of  five  rooms  used  by  the  Anaphylaxis 
Clinic,  four  days  a week,  and  by  the  Glandular  Tuberculosis 
Clinic  one  day  a week.  Directly  adjoining  these  rooms  are  three 
rooms  in  use  by  the  North  End  Diet  Kitchen  which  are  extremely 
attractive  and  interesting.  This  particular  group  of  workers  do 
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a tremendously  important  type  of  work  in  this  day  of  nutritional 
trends  in  medicine.  The  Diabetic  and  Epileptic  Clinics  are  held 
in  this  department  on  their  special  days.  The  Skin  Room  has 
three  rooms  and  a laboratory  in  this  new  section  which  separates 
their  treatment  cases  from  diagnostic  cases,  thus  modifying  their 
problem  of  caring  for  so  many  patients  at  one  time.  The  South 
Medical  will  take  over  the  old  Skin  laboratory  and  have  an  extra 
room  where  the  elevator  shaft  used  to  be.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  corridor  the  Nerve  Room  has  acquired  four  new  rooms  in 
the  new  section  and  will  simply  transpose  their  clinic.  The  Genito- 
urinary Clinics  will  occupy  a section  of  the  Throat  Room  with  a 
special  X-Ray  Department  for  the  care  of  Out-Patient  cases 
using  the  remaining  rooms. 

The  entire  plan  is  to  give  each  clinic  as  much  necessary  space 
as  possible  without  encroaching  on  one  another.  Other  than 
space,  probably  the  most  important  additions  or  changes  are  as 
follows : the  single  admission  fee,  the  Telautograph,  and  the 
Lampson  Carrier.  These  affect  not  only  the  patients  but  the  en- 
tire personnel.  The  new  plumbing,  heating,  and  lighting  system 
also  are  worthy  of  especial  notice. 

Looking  back  over  the  rather  gradual  development  of  the 
Out-Patient  Department  in  the  earlier  years,  one  is  impressed 
at  the  present  time  with  its  rapid  progress  in  the  past  five  years, 
and  with  the  tremendously  important  place  occupied  by  this  de- 
partment in  the  field  of  preventive  medicine  and  public  health. 


I Join  the  Giddy  Whirl! 

Eugenie  Le  Court,  M.  G.  H.,  1923 

In  these  days,  when  “going  abroad”  has  become  an  incident 
rather  than  an  occasion,  and  when  people  talk  of  making  their 
“forty-eighth  crossing,”  the  impressions  of  a first  transatlantic 
traveller  may  be  accepted  as  a curiosity.  It  is  possible  that  most 
of  my  globe-trotting,  sight-satiated  readers  have  forgotten  the 
thrill  that  stirred  them  as  they  prepared  for  that  initial  trip  abroad ; 
and  if  they  follow  my  journeyings  with  superior  or  indulgent  eyes, 
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I don’t  mind.  But  it  would  be  agreeable  to  feel  that,  in  this  brief 
review,  I had  recalled  memories  that  brought  back  a flush  of 
pleasure,  and  a quickening  of  limp  enthusiasms.  . . . 

The  weather  was  fair  and  those  strange  disturbing  internal 
disharmonies  that  afflict  many  sea-going  passengers  avoided  me. 
Every  day,  I was  on  deck,  watching  the  glorious  blue  ocean  that 
looked  more  like  a solid,  than  liquid  water.  At  the  bow,  when 
we  cut  through  the  rollers,  showers  of  spray  reminded  me  of  bits 
of  mirror  flung  high  into  the  air.  How  they  sparkled ! I think 
the  most  enthralling  sight  under  heaven  is  the  great  deep;  and  I 
cannot  but  feel  astonished  when  I consider  the  multitudes  that 
view  it  without  emotion  or  even  without  reflection.  In  all  its 
various  forms  it  is  the  object  above  all  others  the  most  suited  to 
affect  us  with  lasting  impressions  of  the  Supreme  Power  that 
created  and  controls  it.  There  is  something  singularly  majestic" 
in  the  sound  of  the  rising  waves!  I cannot  help  recalling  the 
words  of  a great  poet — “I  am  never  merry  when  I hear  sweet 
music.”  The  same  effect  that  harmony  seems  to  have  had  upon 
him,  I have  experienced  from  the  sight  and  moaning  of  the  ocean. 
Eight  of  the  happiest  days!  No  wonder  doctors  recommend  a 
sea  voyage  for  patients  harassed  by  the  turmoil  of  life. 

The  confusion  of  the  London  station,  the  mimic  warfare  as 
we  fought  for  luggage,  was  a weird  experience  after  the  calm 
and  carefree  days  on  the  Atlantic!  Twas  the  hour  of  separation 
from  many  kind  friends ; the  “Au  Revoir”  and  good  wishes  ac- 
companying them  throughout  the  rest  of  their  journey!  . . . 

But  finally  order  was  restored  and  we  found  ourselves  settled 
in  our  Metropolitan  hotel. 

To  describe  each  place  visited  is  naturally  impossible.  I did 
nothing  original,  I saw  what  most  travellers  see — what  you  have 
seen  several  times,  perhaps;  but  it  was  all  so  strange  and  stimu- 
lating. . . . 

The  charm  of  the  atmosphere  of  London  is  to  me  the  most 
appealing ; and  altho’  different  to  Paris  in  architecture  as  well  as 
in  activity,  has  a fascinating  interest.  . . . There  was  St. 

James’  Palace  and  Buckingham  Palace,  both  of  peculiar  fascina- 
tion to  a Canadian;  Westminster  Abbey,  this  Temple  of  Fame, 
where  gloom  and  reverence  reign  supreme  midst  bodies  of  great 
men,  dead  years  and  years  ago,  who  have  filled  history  with  their 
deeds  and  the  earth  with  renown ; Parliament  Buildings,  where  I 
was  privileged  to  have  tea  on  the  terrace  with  representatives  of 
various  countries  through  courtesy  of  political  officials.  I visited 
Art  Galleries,  and  the  “Cheshire  Cheese”  (the  one-time  haunted 
inn  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  his  renowned  contemporaries).  The 
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flavor  of  these  days  mingles  delightfully  with  kidney  stew  and 
rabbit  pie.  ...  I crowded  in  a trip  to  Hampton  Court  (do  you 
remember  its  magnificent  gardens?),  Windsor  Castle,  where  one 
enjoys  the  greatest  artistic  treat  that  England  can  offer,  with  its 
sumptuously  fitted  rooms  containing  the  rarest  pieces  of  Dresden, 
Chelsea  and  de  Sevres  china,  a valuable  collection  of  paintings 
and  miniatures  by  de  Vinci,  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  plus 
numerous  other  treasures.  Eton,  where  stands  the  famous  school 
for  boys  of  aristocratic  families;  and  Stokes  Poges’  Church,  in 
whose  churchyard  Gray  wrote  his  wonderful  Elegy  and  where  his 
body  lies.  . . . Then  followed  a motor  trip  to  Scotland.  Love- 
ly June  days  . . . when  field  and  wood  are  like  a lofty  ca- 

thedral, where  the  birds  are  the  choir,  and  the  wind  stirring  the 
censers  of  the  forest  perfume  is  the  organ;  while  we — in  ecstacy 
with  nature’s  beauty,  glance  enraptured  from  heaven  to  earth,  and 
earth  to  heaven.  Such  verdant  and  interesting  country  can  hardly 
be  excelled.  The  trimness  and  art  displayed  in  the  hedges,  and 
the  profusion  of  beautiful  soft  colored  rhododendrons  offer  an 
exquisite  tableau  most  satisfying  to  the  eye.  Nature  is  thus  dis- 
played in  all  its  magnificence  throughout  England.  This  stretch  of 
land  is  soon  changed  by  a series  of  pretty  lakes : Derwentwater 
and  Ullswater  lying  on  the  outskirts  of  Windermere.  They  are 
no  less  picturesque  and  offer  inspiration  to  the  painter,  to  the 
writer  and  the  “reveur.” 

Rich  in  natural  beauty  and  scenery  is  the  Scottish  lake  sec- 
tion. Loch  Lomond  (queen  of  them  all)  with  its  background  of 
thickly  wooded  grounds  and  stately  castles  and  “bonnie  banks” 
where  mountains  rise  to  very  high  altitudes  above  the  narrowed 
waters  of  the  Loch.  At  the  first  glimpse  of  Loch  Katrine,  one 
is  apt  to  imagine  that  its  beauty  has  been  over  lauded.  The  ex- 
planation is  that  the  finest  scenery  which  has  inspired  the  pens  of 
the  descriptive  writers,  lies  at  the  loch’s  eastern  end,  the  “tros- 
sachs”  proper.  One  can  readily  understand  why  the  grandeur 
of  the  lochs  has  been  extolled  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  “Lady 
of  the  Lake,”  which  has  made  the  Trossach  district  forever 
memorable,  investing  the  countryside  with  an  abiding  interest  and 
attraction.  Hamilton  tomb  near  Glasgow  is  still  an  object  of  in- 
terest to  tourists.  The  bodies  of  various  dukes  were  removed  to 
other  tombs  on  account  of  the  ground  being  undermined  by  coal 
mines.  Sterling  is  the  historic  home  of  old  Scottish  kings  famous 
for  their  battles  fought  within  sight  of  the  Castle  Towers.  Edin- 
burgh brought  back  memories  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  John  Knox, 
and  especially  Mary  Stuart.  The  hills  and  ravines  which  give  Edin- 
burgh a character  and  aspect  of  her  own  appeal  to  the  spirit  of 
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romance.  Nearby  is  Holyrood  Palace,  where  the  faithful  Rizzio 
was  slain;  and  below  is  Princes  Street,  claimed  the  finest  in 
Europe. 

Back  to  London  through  the  Shakespeare  Country  and  with 
a visit  to  Warwick  Castle  and  to  the  ruins  of  Kenilworth,  with 
its  memories  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  favorites,  was  the  next 
step  in  our  progress. 

Ostend  is  where  gaiety  reigns  supreme  whether  one  visits  the 
Kursaal,  the  music  halls  or  merely  dawdles  on  the  plage,  which 
at  a distance  gives  the  impression  of  a garden  radiant  with  lovely 
flowers.  I found  Bruges  a charming  old  world  spot,  refusing 
to  be  pushed  into  frenzied  activities  by  its  more  progressive  sister- 
cities.  The  war  area  struck  me  as  being  still  starved,  requiring 
much  in  the  way  of  nourishment  for  the  soil.  Zeebrugge  and  the 
Mole  made  a particular  appeal  because  of  the  ship  sunk  there  in 
one  of  the  most  daring  exploits  of  the  British  Navy.  . . . 

Brussels  was  unexpectedly  quiet;  vastly  different  from  the  lively 
capital  of  pre-war  days  when  its  revelry  rivalled  the  picturesque 
festivities  of  Paris.  To  me  its  memory  will  be  colored  with  sad- 
ness. I felt  that  I looked  upon  a fair  creature,  grown  old  before 
her  time  . . . not  that  the  Royal  Palace  and  Museums  failed 

to  betray  their  beauty;  but  because  so  much  more  vivid  was  the 
Rifle  Gallery,  where  the  sacrifice  of  Edith  Cavell  was  offered — a 
lasting  monuments  to  the  ideals  of  our  profession.  ...  I drove 
through  the  “Bois  de  Cambrai”  to  the  scene  of  Waterloo,  gaining 
a keen  impression  of  this  battle  from  a panorama  shown  in  the 
Museum;  and  on  the  way  to  the  Battlefields,  I was  attracted  by 
a little  white  house,  shy  and  unpretentious,  disclosing  nothing 
that  told  the  careless  traveler  it  had  harbored  Victor  Hugo,  while 
he  wrote  “Les  Miserables.” 

Arriving  in  Paris,  I gave  myself  into  the  hand  of  a man 
wearing  the  picturesque  blue  smock  of  the  railway  porters,  and  he 
harnessed  himself  with  my  many  pieces  of  luggage,  carried  the 
whole  lot  distributed  all  over  his  body  and  put  them  all  into  the 
taxi  which  bore  me  with  incredible  rapidity  to  the  hotel.  . . . 

“So  this  is  Paris !”  Such  noises ! The  taxi  horns  are  absurd  af- 
fairs, little  toots  and  hoots  and  squawks  reminding  one  of  the 
toy  bugles  found  in  those  crackers  which  are  indispensable  at 
Xmas  and  New  Year’s  parties.  The  variety  of  motors  is  be- 
wildering; the  contrast  immense.  . . . Only  three  weeks  in 

Paris  and  its  environs — a cruel  tantalization ! In  Summer,  Paris 
is  not  a city  of  the  French.  It  is  given  over  to  armies  of  invading 
tourists,  when  a golden  harvest  is  efficiently  reaped  by  its  citi- 
zens. Why  not?  At  the  same  time,  one  tires  of  hearing  fellow 
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travellers  complain  of  exploitation.  There  is  a remedy,  of  course, 
if  one  would  trouble  to  take  it;  go  off  the  beaten  track  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix  and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli ; go  into  the  Paris  of  the  outer 
Boulevards  and  find  there  the  city  of  one’s  dreams,  a city  of 
culture  and  ease  and  low  prices ; a city  of  students  and  artists  and 
tiny  cafes,  where  friendships  are  sudden  and  entertainment  is  in- 
evitable. This  is  Paris ! ! . . . The  beautiful  French  Capital 

is  filled  with  palatial  edifices,  spacious  squares  and  broad  boule- 
vards. The  boulevards,  at  night,  with  their  fine  illuminations, 
suggest  a centre  of  pleasure  always  “en  fete” ; while  the  famous 
and  forever  recherche  “Bois  de  Boulogne”  adds  a final  touch  to 
the  variety  which  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  “Gay  Paree.” 
The  majestic  Seine  gives  one  the  impression,  after  dark  especially, 
of  a seaport,  with  its  barges  and  flotilla  of  small  vessels.  Nothing 
is  more  picturesque  than  to  watch  the  many  artists  seated  here 
and  there  on  the  banks  of  this  great  river,  with  brush  and  easel 
in  hand.  It  offers  a happy  “coup  d’oeil”  to  the  numerous  passers- 
by.  My  memory  will  never  fail  me  when  it  reverts  to  the  “Dome 
des  Invalides,”  under  whose  crypt  lies  the  body  of  our  greatest 
French  hero.  Napoleon  recalls  Versailles,  Fontainebleau  and 
Malmaison,  so  closely  connected  with  his  intimate  private  life.  A 
fortnight  would  hardly  cover  the  time  needed  to  visit  Versailles 
alone.  To  tread  these  centuries  old  places  of  historic  territory 
where  so  many  heroes,  whose  names  are  preserved  in  French  his- 
tory, lie,  can  neither  be  described  nor  forgotten.  I rushed  from 
churches  to  museums  and  parks  and  shops  de  luxe,  where  le 
dernier  cri  de  la  mode  holds  sway,  and  I loved  it  all.  Contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  many  tourists,  I felt  that  a working  knowledge  of 
the  French  language  was  necessary.  Certainly,  one  can  only  skim 
the  surface  without  it. 

Far  more  delightful  was  a motor  trip  into  Normandy,  a 
place  of  contentment  and  lazy  beauty  and  courteous  people. 
Lisieux,  our  first  stop,  is  a quaint  and  typical  Normand  town, 
redolent  with  the  life  of  Ste.  Teresa,  the  “Little  Flower,”  where 
very  shortly  the  most  beautiful  oratory  in  France  will  be  erected 
in  honor  of  her  life  and  piety.  Deauville  was  quiet  at  this  season. 
(I  did  not  see  one  of  the  world’s  most  fashionable  resorts  “in 
action.”)  I saw  “Dives-sur-Mer,”  a quaint  village  hiding  away 
from  the  turbulence  of  modern  times,  and  I stayed  at  an  adorable 
little  hostel  which  had  harbored  Madame  de  Sevigne,  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  Victor  Hugo,  and  no  less  a personage  than  William 
the  Conqueror,  just  before  making  his  epochal  voyage  to  Eng- 
land. Testimonials  from  famous  folk  hung  in  this  courtyard. 
Without  exception  they  praised  the  excellent  cuisine.  What  then 
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is  there  left  for  me  to  say — even  about  the  delectable  galette,  a 
species  of  pastry-cake,  served  with  confiture  and  clotted  cream? 
One  form  of  entertainment  is  to  take  the  guest  through  the 
kitchens;  small,  scrupulously  clean  and  glowing  with  the  rich  re- 
flections of  copper  utensils.  No  wonder  such  elegancies  of 
ailments  find  their  way  to  the  table.  Of  the  Normandy  costumes 
and  the  Normandy  customs,  I should  like  to  speak  lengthily.  It 
seems  altogether  too  brusque  to  dismiss  the  latter.  . . . But, 

after  all,  is  it  possible  to  translate  into  words,  that  quality  of 
gentle  breeding  and  instructive  graciousness  which  exalts  the 
stranger  to  the  rank  of  guest,  and  the  guest  to  the  rank  of  friend? 
With  them  smiling  becomes  a habit ; laughter  spontaneous ; and 
to  know  them  is  to  love  them.  My  return  by  motor  through  the 
lanes  of  Honfleur  to  historic  Rouen,  carried  me  back  to  Paris — 
then  to  London  via  Calais. 

A few  days  in  London  enabled  me  to  see  the  charms  of 
“Raneleigh,”  and  witness  the  Polo  matches  played  preparatory  to 
the  great  contest  in  America;  to  visit  “Lords,”  famous  for  its 
cricket  matches,  and  to  see  the  great  game  between  England  and 
“The  Rest” ; to  witness  a racing  meet,  where  one  sees  a characteris- 
tic crowd  and  the  “bookies,”  with  their  strange  cries ; and  the 
latest  sport  “Greyhound”  races  in  the  White  City,  where  eighty 
thousand  people  had  gathered  to  see  the  dogs  chase  after  the 
elusive  electric  hare,  served  to  fill  in  a busy  week  before  going  to 
Southampton  to  join  the  “Olympic”  for  home.  . . . 

Thus  ended  my  tour  of  the  Old  Countries,  and,  though  I had 
much  enjoyed  the  numberless  beautiful  buildings  and  works  of 
art,  I was  not  at  all  sorry  to  set  my  foot  once  more  on  Canadian 
soil ; carrying  with  me,  ineradicable  recollections  of  a marvelous 
trip. 


Hospital  News 

Eva  Thallman,  former  dietitian  at  the  hospital,  is  now  execu- 
tive dietitian  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York. 

The  telephone  switchboard  has  been  taken  out  of  the  infor- 
mation space  and  put  into  the  room  which  was  formerly  occupied 
by  “Katy’s”  telephone.  The  latter  has  been  moved  to  the  stair 
hall-way. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  November  30th,  the  Glee  Club  gave 
a concert  in  the  New  Home.  Miss  Drew,  a second  year  student 
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who  has  had  years  of  study  at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  is 
in  charge  of  the  Glee  Club.  Miss  Hilferty,  a student  at  the  Emer- 
son College  of  Oratory,  gave  several  readings  and  Mr.  Anton 
Kovar  rendered  some  selections  on  the  violin. 


One  of  our  graduates,  who  has  been  away  from  the  hospital 
for  about  ten  years,  tried  to  call  on  us  the  other  day  by  the  way 
of  the  Blossom  Street  entrance.  This  graduate  surely  found  some 
changes. 

Helen  Boylston’s  war  diary  has  been  published  in  book  form 
entitled  “Sister” — a diary  of  a war  nurse.  It  is  reviewed  else- 
where in  this  number. 


Seventy  students  were  admitted  in  the  September  class. 

The  Tennis  Cup,  given  for  the  Summer  Tournament,  was 
awarded  to  Priscilla  Thompson  for  the  singles  and  Priscilla 
Thompson  and  Jocelyn  Harris  for  doubles. 

On  another  page  are  listed  new  developments  in  the  Out- 
Patient  Department.  A local  paper  presented  an  article  on  this 
building  on  the  date  of  its  opening,  October  16th.  The  paper 
states  that  there  are  sixteen  clinics  in  the  building  and  twelve 
special  clinics.  We  have  never  had  time  to  count  them.  The 
paper  also  states  that  the  admission  fee  is  fifty  cents  for  adults 
and  fifteen  cents  for  children.  The  average  admission,  the  paper 
states,  is  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  from  the  Eye  and 
Ear  Department  and  the  remaining  six  hundred  and  fifty  from 
the  general  out-patient. 

These  facts  are  re-stated  for  the  information  of  the  Alumnae 
who  are  often  asked  questions  relative  to  the  Out-Patient  De- 
partment. 

Of  the  class  of  1927  the  following  have  returned : 


Harris,  Alice  In  charge  of 

Mofifatt,  Jean  In  charge  of 

Batchelder,  Frances  In  charge  of 
Baker,  Helen  In  charge  of 

Varley,  Mary  In  charge  of 

Thomas,  Marguerite  In  charge  of 
McCormick,  Mary  In  charge  of 


Ward  7 

Ward  22  and  26 
Ward  10 
Ward  C 
Ward  E 

East  Surgical  Service 
West  Surgical  Service 


Miss  Dennison  visited  several  of  the  Schools  of  Nursing  in 
New  York  City  during  the  week  of  December  12th. 

Dr.  George  Mclver,  who  has  been  one  of  Dr.  Washburn's 
assistants  for  several  years,  has  resigned.  January  1,  1928,  he 
takes  up  his  duties  as  superintendent  of  the  Worcester  City  Hos- 
pital in  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
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Honors  for  Miss  Johnson 

All  alumnae  will  take  pride  in  the  new  honor  which  has  been 
conferred  on  Miss  Sally  Johnson.  This  fall  she  has  been  elected 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Boston  Metropolitan 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
a nurse  has  been  elected  to  this  board.  Miss  Johnson  also  repre- 
sents the  nursing  profession  in  the  Quota  Club,  a group  of  busi- 
ness and  professional  women,  whose  members  are  elected  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  members  of  the  Rotary  Club  for  men. 


“Sister” 

The  War-Time  Diary  of  an  American  Nurse  in  France 
Sister  by  Helen  Dore  Boylston  : Ives  Washburn,  publisher 

Critics  who  are  inclined  to  be  suspicious — and  the  breed  as  a 
whole  suffers  from  a certain  ingrowing  skepticism — are  liable  to 
think  that  this  interesting  volume  has  too  much  of  continuity  and 
logical  development  to  be  the  bona  fide  diary  of  a war  nurse.  It 
really  matters  little  whether  the  diary  was  written  on  the  spot, 
as  is  pretended,  or  prepared  for  the  publisher  ten  years  after  the 
war  as  a book  likely  to  sell.  It  may  be  that  it  is  based  upon  a real 
diary  and  simply  edited  into  aforesaid  continuity  and  logical  de- 
velopment. 

Whatever  its  origin  no  one  who  was  in  France  during  the 
war  will  question  that  it  was  written  by  one  who  knew  the  hos- 
pitals and  the  front  line  dressing  stations  at  first  hand.  There  is 
authenticity  in  its  pictures  and  there  are  humor  and  human  under- 
standing in  the  telling.  There  is  internal  evidence  that  the  au- 
thor is  a Bostonian,  or  at  least  a New  Englander,  and  we  are  told 
by  the  publishers  that  since  the  war  she  has  seen  service  in  the 
Balkans  and  elsewhere  with  the  Red  Cross. 

There  are  glimpses  of  the  war  from  each  of  the  angles  that 
revealed  it  to  those  caring  for  the  sick  and  the  wounded.  The 
hospital  romances  are  not  neglected,  nor  are  the  Boche  air  raids 
and  the  tenseness  of  the  atmosphere  before  the  big  pushes  were 
launched.  The  story  begins  and  ends  with  the  nurse  herself  as  a 
hospital  patient,  or  at  least  recovering  from  hospital  experiences. 
“Sister”  is  a worth-while  war  book.  It  is  a wonder — that  the 
story,  or  its  equivalent,  was  not  published  years  ago.  Whatever 
its  origin  it  is  good  enough  to  be  all  that  it  purports  to  be. 

(The  above  is  an  extract  of  John  Clare  Minot’s  book  re- 
view in  the  Boston  Herald.) 
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News  Items 

Harriet  O.  Coombs  has  retired  from  active  work  and  is  at 
21 A Highland  Street,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Louise  Kellogg  is  assistant  to  Miss  Jamieson  at  the 
Fabiola  Hospital,  in  Oakland,  California. 

In  October  Miss  Johnson  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing.  She  learned  that  the  fol- 
lowing students  are  at  Teachers  College.  The  Misses  Mernin, 
Marie  Powers,  Atto,  Williams,  Cartland,  Chayer,  Stockton,  Beebe, 
Fenton,  Faville,  Barry,  Flett,  R.  Corbett,  Meyer,  and  Ailing.  The 
majority  of  these  attended  a tea  which  was  given  to  Miss  John- 
son at  the  Women’s  Faculty  Club. 

Leonor  Field  is  working  for  her  master’s  degree  in  Public 
Health  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Annie  H.  Smith  (1895)  is  Superintendent  of  the  Rockville 
Hospital,  Rockville,  Connecticut. 

Clarissa  Jane  Howland  is  in  charge  of  the  Baby  Pavilion  of 
the  Children’s  Community  Center  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Agnes  Earlyne  Kinney  is  the  Instructor  at  the  Brockton  Hos- 
pital, Brockton,  Mass. 

Virginia  Cates  is  in  charge  of  the  children’s  department  of 
the  Meriden  Hospital,  Meriden,  Connecticut. 

Hilda  Fletcher  is  doing  Public  Health  work  at  Alta-Pass, 
North  Carolina. 

Geneva  Leach  is  assistant  superintendent  of  nurses  at  the 
Grace  Hospital,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Thirza  R.  Wright  is  in  East  San  Diego,  California,  and  is 
doing  hourly  nursing  there. 

Rose  Trenkle  and  Elizabeth  Brown  are  doing  school  work  in 
Cleveland. 

Vira  Fiske  is  director  of  the  Dana  Hall  Infirmary,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Naomi  Lanouette  is  assistant  to  the  nurse  in  charge  of  the 
Public  Health  Nursing  in  Melrose. 

Dorothy  Leavitt  has  been  appointed  head  matron  at  the 
Prendergast  Preventorium.  Miss  Leavitt  will  also  be  in  charge 
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of  a Summer  camp  which  accommodates  one  hundred  and  twenty 
boys  and  girls. 

Mary  E.  Pearson,  who  for  several  years  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Hospital  at  Havana,  Cuba,  was  a Summer 
visitor  in  Canada. 

Elizabeth  R.  Scovil  has  been  summering  in  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  where  her  niece  is  Dietitian  in  the  Shaunessy 
Hospital.  Miss  Scovil  will  spend  the  Winter  in  South  Carolina. 

Jeanette  Reid  (1916)  is  Mrs.  Orton  F.  Hill  and  is  living  in 
Warner,  N.  H.  There  is  a son  born  last  June. 

Margaret  Olson  is  in  charge  of  the  Eye  Operating  Room  at 
the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Jessie  Moulton  is  head  nurse  in  the  South  Department  of  the 
Boston  City  Hospital. 

Marjorie  Lane  is  assistant  in  the  operating  room  at  the  Grace 
Hospital,  New  Haven. 

Ella  Tompkins  will  be  the  nurse  in  charge  of  the  X-Ray 
Department. 

Irene  M.  Willard  is  in  charge  of  the  operating  room  at 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Minnie  Hollingsworth  is  Night  Supervisor  at  the  Cambridge 
Hospital. 

Dora  McEwan  is  in  charge  of  the  obstetrical  department  at 
the  Beverly  Hospital. 

Maybelle  Peverly  is  in  charge  of  the  obstetrical  department 
of  the  University  of  Syracuse  Hospital,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

The  Alumnae  will  be  sorry  to  know  that  Katharine  Prentiss’s 
home  was  swept  away  in  the  recent  Vermont  flood. 

Florence  Stone,  of  the  class  of  1927,  will  go  to  the  Flushing 
Hospital  as  Instructor  of  Nursing  Procedures. 

Adelaide  Mayo  is  one  of  the  three  inspectors  of  nurse  train- 
ing schools  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Her  headquarters  are  in 
Albany,  but  she  spends  a good  deal  of  her  time  visiting  hospitals 
throughout  the  state. 
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Weddings 

Burnham-Segee.  On  September  17,  1927,  Marion  Barton 
Burnham  (1924)  to  Mr.  Kenneth  Barrows  Segee  at  South  Wind- 
sor, Connecticut. 

Conrick-Tucker.  On  November  23,  1927,  Catherine  Averill 
Conrick  (1913)  to  Mr.  Harold  Henry  Tucker  at  Roslindale, 
Massachusetts.  At  home  after  January  1st,  at  382  Eastern  Ave- 
nue, Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

Brown- Wheeler.  On  November  5,  1927,  Mildred  Brown 
(1919)  to  Dr.  Roy  Russell  Wheeler  in  New  York  City. 

Ruhfel-Jones.  On  October  15,  1927,  Josephine  Ruhfel 
(1926)  to  Dr.  Thomas  Banford  Jones  at  Long  Island,  New 
York.  At  home  after  November  1st  at  Troupe  Street,  Rochester, 
New  York. 

Noon-Turner.  On  July  17,  1927,  Anna  Russell  Noon  (1919) 
to  Mr.  Douglas  Smith  Turner.  At  home  20  Prescott  Street,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

McAdams-Murphy.  On  October  11,  1927,  Ruth  Muriel 
McAdams  to  Mr.  John  Thomas  Murphy  at  Derry,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 


Births 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vollette  S.  Church  (Isabelle  Ashcroft,  1922) 
announce  the  arrival  of  “Marjorie” — July  18. 

On  July  27,  1927,  a son,  Arthur  Stewart,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rob.  K.  Chapman  (Flora  Margaret  Cochran,  1919)  of  Bayamo, 
Oriento,  Cuba. 

On  September  12,  1927,  a son,  William  Gavin  Alexander,  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Alexander  (Ina  Sherman,  1922). 

On  October  14,  1927,  a son,  Henry  Edward  Eissler,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Eissler  (Anna  B.  Stonesifer,  1915). 
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Mass.;  Jane  F.  Riley  (1888),  110  Gainsboro  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SICK  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 
President , Elspeth  Campbell,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Vice-President,  Laura  A.  Wilson,  2022  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
Mass. 

Treasurer,  Harriet  O.  Coombs,  R.  N.,  147  Roxbury  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Secretary,  S.  Eleanor  Merrill,  28  Westland  Avenue,  Suite  2,  Boston,  Mass. 

M.  G.  H.  Training  School  caps  may  be  procured  from  Mrs.  Mary 
McKay,  The  Thayer,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Price,  30  cents. 


Fairview,  a vacation  and  week-end  house  for  nurses,  situated  at  Rowley, 
Mass.,  and  steadily  growing  in  popularity,  is  open  throughout  the  year. 
Board  and  lodging,  $1.00  per  day  for  student  nurses;  $1.50  per  day  for 
graduate  nurses;  and  $2.00  per  day  for  any  friend  a nurse  may  be  allowed 
to  take  there.  Stay  is  limited  to  two  weeks.  Each  guest  is  expected  to 
take  care  of  her  room.  For  reservations  write  to  the  Hostess,  Miss  Christina 
Wieck,  or  telephone  Rowley  24-2. 


There  are  three  forms  of  membership  in  the  Alumnae: 

1.  Active  Membership.  Fee,  $4.50. 

These  members  must  be  registered  and  residents  of  Massachusetts. 
This  membership  includes  membership  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses  Association  and  the  American  Nurses  Association.  It  includes 
the  Quarterly  Record. 

2.  Non-Resident  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00. 

Graduates  who  are  not  residents  in  the  state.  Not  necessarily  regis- 
tered. Includes  the  Quarterly  Record. 

3.  Associate  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00. 

Not  necessarily  registered.  Graduates  may  join  as  Associates  before 
they  have  opportunity  to  take  State  Board  Examinations,  and  have 
all  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Alumnae,  but  are  not  members  of  the 
state  and  national  associations.  Includes  the  Quarterly  Record. 
The  fiscal  year  is  the  calendar  year.  Dues  are  payable  January  of  each  year. 
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Margaret  Dieter,  Editor-In-Chief , 

Massachusetts  Homeopathic  Hospital,  Boston 

Associate  Editors: 

Sally  M.  Johnson  Melissa  Cook 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

Florence  Clark,  Business  and  Advertising  Manager,  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Alvira  B.  Stevens,  Treasurer,  Phillips  House,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 


Subscription  to  the  Magazine  is  included  in  the  dues  to  the  members  of 
the  Association.  To  non-members,  $1.00  a year;  25  cents  a copy. 

Subscriptions  and  business  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Miss 
Florence  Clark,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital , Boston,  Mass.,  and  all 
other  communications  to  Miss  Dieter.  Matter  for  insertion  in  the  Record 
must  be  sent  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  preceding  that  of  publication. 
Write  legibly  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only. 


PRESS  OF  CAUSTIC-CLAFLIN  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Alumnae  Notes 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday  the 
thirty-first  at  eight  P.  M.  in  the  class  room  of  the  New  Home. 

Miss  Dennison,  President,  presided  with  thirty-five  members 
present. 

The  treasurer  reported  a balance  of  $331.21. 
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The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  selling  League 
Calendars,  Miss  MacKay,  reported  all  calendars  sold.  1,399 
League  Calendars  were  sold  throughout  the  states. 

A letter  of  thanks  was  read  from  Mrs.  Susie  Alberts  for  the 
fifty  dollars  donated  to  the  Emergency  Fund  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Nurses’  Association. 

Miss  Eva  Torrant  (1922)  was  accepted  as  a member  of 
the  Alumnae. 

Miss  Helen  Coghlan  read  an  interesting  and  instructive 
paper  on  Pernicious  Anemia. 

The  entertainment  for  the  evening  was  unique.  Miss  Helen 
Ball  of  the  Strolling  Players,  an  organization  of  youthful  actors 
and  actresses  from  various  colleges  in  Boston,  told  of  the 
activities  of  this  group.  Later  the  members  of  the  Alumnae 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  games. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  ten  P.  M.  and  tea  was  served 
in  the  reception  room. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  was  held 
January  31st  at  eight  P.  M.  in  the  class  room  of  the  New  Home 
with  seventy-five  members  present. 

Miss  Dennison,  President,  presided. 

The  Program  Committee  report  was  given  by  Mrs.  Reardon, 
Chairman,  who  requested  suggestions  for  the  coming  year  and 
promised  as  interesting  programs  as  the  past  year. 

Miss  Donavan,  of  the  Endowment  Committee,  reported 
two  donations  of  twenty-five  dollars  and  forty-eight  dollars 
and  forty-five  cents  respectively,  making  a total  of  one  thousand, 
sixty-nine  dollars  and  eight  cents  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

The  Mite  Committee,  represented  by  Miss  Robertson, 
Chairman,  reported  that  flowers  had  been  sent  to  seventeen 
members  of  the  Alumnae,  during  the  year,  who  were  ill  and  that 
there  was  a balance  of  twenty-two  dollars  at  present. 

Miss  Florence  Clark,  of  the  Quarterly,  reported  a balance 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars  and  six  cents  in  that  fund. 

It  was  voted  to  re-elect  the  members  of  the  above  committees. 

Miss  Ladd  reported  that  the  subject  discussed  at  the  last 
Councillors’  Meeting  was  an  executive  secretary. 

Miss  Richards  was  visited  at  Christmas  time  and  a note  of 
thanks  was  sent  to  Miss  Townsend,  head  nurse  at  the  Ann 
Judson  Ross  Home,  Northboro,  expressing  appreciation  of  the 
spirit  she  has  shown  in  caring  for  Miss  Richards. 

Miss  Johnson  gave  an  interesting  account  of  her  recent 
trip  to  New  York. 

Notes  of  thanks  were  read  from  several  members  of  the 
Alumnae  who  have  been  ill  and  received  flowers. 
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The  following  persons  were  nominated  for  state  offices : 
Miss  Bertha  Allen,  Newton  Hospital,  President ; Miss  Sally 
Johnson,  Vice-President ; Miss  Emma  Nichols,  36  Maxfield 
Street,  West  Roxbury,  Corresponding  Secretary ; Miss  Mary 
McMahon,  Boston  State  Hospital,  Recording  Secretary. 

The  following  nurses  applied  and  were  accepted  for 
membership  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses’ 
Alumnae  Association.  Active  Membership.  Elizabeth  Upton, 
1927;  Alice  Harris,  1927;  Martha  Soch,  1927;  Ethel  Clow, 
1927  ;i  Marian  Maxwell,  1927 ; Mary  Va’rley,  1927 ; Lavinia 
McEachern,  1927;  Sara  Metzler,  1917.  Associate  Membership. 
Betty  Dumaine,  1926.  Non-resident  Membership.  Marjorie 
Lane,  1927. 

The  newly  capped  probationers  gave  a pantomime  demon- 
stration of  thdir  recently  learned  nursing  procedures.  This 
was  both  interesting  and  instructive  for  the  Alumnae  as  it 
displayed  the  latest  equipment  used  and  Miss  McCrae’s  most 
recent  developments  in  nursing  technique. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  ten  P.  M.  and  tea  was 
served  in  the  Reception  Room. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae  Association  was  held  in  the  New 
Home  Class  Room  on  Tuesday,  February  28th,  at  eight  P.  M. 
with  thirty-five  members  present. 

Miss  Dennison,  President,  presided. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a balance  on  hand  of  three  hundred 
forty-nine  dollars  and  thirty-four  cents. 

Miss  Ladd’s  report  of  the  Councillors’  Meeting  was  that 
the  Relief  Fund  of  the  American  Nurses’  Association  had 
discontinued  relief  for  four  Massachusetts  members.  The 
Council  voted  to  request  the  members  of  the  State  Nurses’ 
Association  to  contribute  one  day’s  pay  a year  to  a Relief  Fund, 
that  day  to  be  Linda  Richards’  birthday,  July  27th,  thus  creating 
a Relief  Fund. 

A communication  from  Miss  Blaisdell  was  read,  urging 
all  members  to  donate,  contribute  and  solicit  articles  for  the 
Bazar  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Fenno,  March  9th  and  March  10th. 

A letter  from  Miss  Daly  was  read  requesting  each  Alumnae 
Association  to  donate  twenty-five  dollars  annually  towards  the 
support  of  an  Executive  Secretary.  Miss  Hall  spoke  of  the 
need  of  such  an  officer.  It  was  voted  to  give  twenty-five  dollars 
annually  for  the  salary  of  such  a person. 

Miss  Dennison  reported  that  a patient  of  Miss  Jane 
Cassidy’s  offered  to  donate  a Gatch  Bed  for  the  use  of  the 
Alumnae.  The  matter  was  discussed  and  it  was  voted  to  accept 
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this  gift  and  to  place  the  bed  in  the  Infirmary  from  which  it 
could  be  loaned. 

The  following  nurses  were  accepted  into  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae  Association.  Active  Mem- 
bership. Sophie  Jackovitch,  1926  and  Mildred  Taylor,  1923. 
Associate  Membership.  Helena  McKay,  1916. 

Mrs.  Bolton  read  a most  interesting  and  delightful  paper 
entitled  “Farm  Life  A Hundred  Years  Ago.” 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  ten  P.  M.  and  tea  was  served 
in  the  Reception  Room. 


Report  of  Treasurer — M.  G.  H.  Nurses*  Alumnae 
Association,  for  Year  1927 

Disbursements 

Quarterly  Record  $621.80 

Mass.  State  Nurses’  Association,  271  members  677.50 

A.  B.  C.  Letter  Shop,  printing  and  mailing  notices  125.57 

Excelsior  Print,  600  membership  app.  blanks  12.00 

Clark-Franklin  Press,  1000  envelopes  and  membership  cards  . . . 9.00 

Treasurer  & Secretary,  for  stamps  and  stationery  20  84 

Preparing  list  for  State  Association,  Miss  Harvey  5.00 

Nat.  League  of  Nursing  Education,  100  calendars  75.00 

Entertainment  10.00 

Refreshments  served  at  meetings  16.59 

Services  of  maid  8i.00 

Miss  Batchelder  for  Miss  Annie  Burgess  60.00 

Nurses’  Vacation  Home,  Rowley  50.00 

Mass.  State  Nurses’  Emergency  & Relief  Fund  50.00 

Mass.  General  Hospital  Nurses’  Emergency  & Loan  Fund  80.00 

Nurses  Committee  for  financing  Grading  plan  200.00 

Miss  Annie  Robertson,  for  mite  box  25.00 

Flowers  for  Miss  Maxwell  5.00 

Charge  for  checking  account  1.00 

Exchange  of  checks  .80 


$2053.10 

Assets  & Receipts 

Bal.  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1927,  State  St.  Trust  Co $ 178.22 

Received  for  dues  2148.40 

Interest  on  monthly  balance,  State  St.  Trust  Co 8.35 

Received  from  sale  of  calendars  (100)  75.00 

Contribution  for  needy  nurses,  from  Miss  Edith  Fisher  25.00 


$2434.97 

Summary 

Assets  & Receipts  $2434.97 

Disbursements  2053.10 


Bal.  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1927  $ 381.87 
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Dr.  Wells  Becomes  Superintendent  of  the 
Woonsocket  Hospital 

The  Alumnae  will  be  interested  in  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Wells  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Woonsocket 
Hospital.  Dr.  Wells  took  up  his  new  duties  on  February 
fifteenth.  With  the  exception  of  a short  period,  he  has  been 
at  either  the  General  Hospital  or  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
for  over  fifteen  years. 

A tea  was  given  for  doctor  and  Mrs.  Wells  in  the  Out- 
Patient  Department  on  Thursday  afternoon,  the  ninth.  The 
workers  in  the  Out-Patient  Department  presented  him  with  a 
Sears  Gallagher  etching  of  the  Bulfinch.  Miss  Ora  Mabelle 
Lewis  made  the  presentation  speech  and  paid  tribute  to  Dr. 
Wells’  administration  referring  to  his  loyalty  to  his  associates, 
to  his  “man  to  man”  dealings  with  difficulties  always  making  the 
workers  feel  that  the  question  was  one  of  business  and  not 
personalities  and  last,  referring  to  his  saving  sense  of  humor. 

Dr.  Wells’  family  will  be  greatly  missed. 


The  Nursing  Education  Bulletin 

The  first  number  of  the  first  volume  has  come  to  our 
desk.  It  is  published  twice  yearly,  in  Winter  and  Spring,  by 
the  Alumnae,  Students  and  Staff  of  the  Department  of  Nurs- 
ing Education',  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City.  Subscription  $1.00  per  year,  payable  to  Treasurer; 
single  copies  50^.  Editorial  and  Business  Office,  Room  111 
Dodge  Hall,  Teachers  College. 

We  are  interested  in  the  subject  matter  and  we  are  also 
interested  in  the  notes  relative  to  our  own  Alumnae. 

There  is  an  article  “Experiments  and  Studies”  by  R.  Louise 
Metcalfe.  Another,  “Results  of  a Partial  Survey  of  Home 
Nursing  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools”  by  Elinor  Lee  Beebe. 

Miss  Helen  Fenton  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Nurses’ 
Club. 

The  following  “Greetings”  by  William  F.  Russell,  Dean  of 
Teachers  College,  is  the  opening  article  in  the  Bulletin.  It  gives 
us  food  for  thought. 


GREETINGS 

William  F.  Russell  Dean  of  Teachers  College 

Students  of  history  know  the  relation  of  isolation  and  stag- 
nation. Remote  countries  have  always  been  backward;  while 
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cultural  advances  come  at  the  crossroads  of  the  world.  Athens, 
Venice  and  London  made  their  contributions  at  times  of  greatest 
international  interchange  in  warfare,  trade  and  travel.  Strangers 
bring  with  them  new  ideas. 

If  we  live  by  ourselves  alone,  we  change  but  little.  Robinson 
Crusoe  did  not  develop.  The  hermit  soon  becomes  out  of  date. 
To  progress,  we  must  know  what  is  going  on.  We  cannot  do 
this  in  isolation. 

So  in  the  professions  we  devise  plans  to  break  down 
barriers,  lest  we  stagnate.  We  form  associations,  we  take  trips, 
we  go  to  colleges,  we  invite  visitors  and  lecturers.  We  want 
to  know  the  experiences  of  others ; the  successes  and  failures 
that  have  been  made.  We  also  do  all  that  we  can  to  circulate 
books,  magazines,  and  periodicals. 

So  to  the  breakdown  of  isolation  in  the  nursing  profession 
and  to  the  dissemination  of  experience,  that  progress  may  result, 
I dedicate  this  new  publication. 


The  Graduation  Report  — 1928 

Madame  Chairman , Members  and  Friends  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses : 

On  twenty-six  occasions  the  friends  of  this  school  have 
gathered  to  do  honor  to  its  graduating  class.  Twenty-six  times 
the  superintendent  of  the  school  has  risen  to  render  a report  of 
the  year's  work,  and,  as  many  times,  has  wondered  what  there 
possibly  could  be  to  report.  Every  year,  however,  has  seen 
progress. 

At  seven  of  these  graduations  the  report  was  given  by 
Miss  Dolliver,  at  nine  by  Miss  Parsons,  at  two  by  Miss  Wood, 
who  was  acting  superintendent  during  the  war,  and  this  is  the 
eighth  report  read  by  the  speaker.  During  the  twenty-five  years, 
therefore,  save  for  one  term  of  five  months,  only  three  women 
have  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Nurses. 
Doctor  Burgess,  Director  of  the  Grading  Plan,  closes  the  report 
of  “a  typical  nursing  school,"  with  these  words:  “The  superin- 
tendent has  been  on  her  job  two  years  and  is  about  to  resign." 
“We  are  thankful  that  we  have  a non-typical  school". 

Were  you  to  ask  tonight,  “By  what  development  in  this 
school  do  you  remember  1927?"  the  executive  force  would  reply: 
“By  a more  adequate  supply  of  student  nurses,  and  the  attempt 
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to  procure  some  degree  of  correlation  between  theory  and 
practice  both  in  the  preliminary  course  and  subsequent  courses.” 
The  educational  department  would  reply : “By  the  additional 
executive  work  involved  in  giving  all  courses,  save  one,  twice 
each  year  and  the  attempt  at  correlation.”  To  the  same  question 
the  seniors  would  reply:  “By  the  responsibility  and  labor  in- 
volved in  writing,  publishing,  and  paying  for  our  Year  Book.” 
The  students  as  a whole  would  reply:  “The  coming  of  Miss 
Nelson.” 

And  who  is  Miss  Nelson?  She  is  our  physical-social 
director.  The  employment  of  such  a person  was  authorized 
just  before  last  year’s  graduation  and  so  reported.  The  next 
step,  and  one  of  paramount  importance,  was  to  find  the  right 
person  for  the  position.  The  right  person  meant  success  to 
the  project,  the  wrong  one,  meant  failure.  We  found  the  right 
person  in  Miss  Nelson,  a graduate  of  Sargent’s  School  of 
Physical  Education,  having  several  years’  experience  with  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Associations,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
possessing  the  right  personality.  Our  students  this  year,  more 
than  ever  before,  have  had  the  opportunity  to  experience,  under 
direction,  some  of  the  forms  of  recreation  that  other  young 
women  of  their  age  enjoy. 

Principals  of  other  schools  of  nursing  having  such  a worker 
said  that  a physical-social  worker  would  not  be  cordially 
received  by  the  seniors.  However,  in  our  school,  the  attitude 
of : “What  was  good  enough  for  us,  is  good  enough  for  those 
who  come  after  us,”  has  never  been  the  attitude  of  our  Alumnae, 
nor  of  our  seniors.  The  seniors  gave  Miss  Nelson  a cordial 
welcome  for  the  sake  of  their  younger  sisters.  Miss  Nelson 
has  no  warmer  friends  in  the  school  than  the  members  of  this 
graduation  class,  because  she  has  stood  loyally  by  in  their  efforts 
to  publish  a Year  Book.  That  book  has  meant  a large  amount 
of  work  and  a considerable  amount  of  money.  Some  ask:  “Is 
the  amount  justified?”  Answers  will  vary.  Surely  there  is  a 
satisfaction  in  a creditable  product.  The  members  of  the  class 
have  learned  what  it  means  to  accept  and  discharge  such 
responsibility.  They,  as  well  as  we,  have  learned  who  “having 
put  a hand  to  the  plow”  looked  not  back.  That  the  book  was 
delivered  four  weeks  in  advance  of  the  date  set  for  delivery, 
proves  that  there  is  executive  ability  in  the  class  of  1928.  We. 
of  the  staff,  have  observed  this  piece  of  work  with  interest  and 
with  admiration.  The  Year  Book  is  here  and  you  of  the 
Alumnae  will  be  interested  in  the  first  Year  Book  of  your  school. 
Those  of  you  older  folk  who  have  such  a book  from  preparatory 
school  or  college  remember  what  a thrill  it  gave  you.  Even  now, 
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though  you  have  been  overtaken  by  a receding  thatch,  a double 
chin,  and  expanded  waist,  you  get  a real  thrill  as  you  show  the 
next  generation  that  picture  of  yourself,  showing  a slender 
young  person  bearing  your  own  name. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  number  of  students.  The 
maximum  number  which  the  school  can  absorb  has  been  ad- 
mitted; fifty  in  February,  seventy  in  September.  There  have 
been  waiting  lists  of  some  length  for  both  classes.  The  census 
of  the  school  on  January  5th  showed  199  capped  nurses  and 
60  preliminary  students.  Affiliating  students  are  received  from 
only  two  schools ; 6 students  from  McLean  and  5 from  Faulkner. 
The  day  of  increasing  numbers  by  affiliation  is  over,  for  most 
schools  seek  experience  in  medical  and  pediatric  services  but 
we  have  no  such  experience  to  spare. 

The  census  of  the  school  has  constantly  increased  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years.  There  are  many  reasons  for  the 
necessity  of  this  increase.  One  very  important  reason  is  that  the 
public  demands  that  the  nurse  of  today  be  far  more  broadly 
prepared  than  the  nurse  of  yesterday. 

To  meet  one  phase  of  this  broader  preparation  forty-eight 
students  are,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  obtaining  preparation 
outside  of  the  General  Hospital.  The  preliminary  students, 
today,  for  a period  of  four  months,  are  in  the  class  room  six 
hours  of  their  eight  hour  day.  These  two  factors  alone 
necessitate  a decided  increase  in  the  census  of  the  school.  Today 
a capped  student  nurse  is  on  duty  eight  hours  daily,  instead  of 
the  former  schedule:  ten  hours  a day  and  eleven  and  one-half 
by  night.  This  means  at  least  one-fourth  more  nurses  to  produce 
the  same  amount  of  bedside  nursing. 

A recent  survey  df  our  student  nurse  assignment  sheet 
showed,  that,  including  fifty-six  preliminary  students,  those  ill 
and  on  leave,  those  on  duty  in  the  Out-Patient  Department,  on 
such  special  assignments  as  diet  kitchen,  operating  room,  student 
head  nursing,  assistant  to  instructors,  etherizing,  Phillips  House, 
on  affiliation  af:  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  Boston  Lying-In 
Hospital,  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  McLean  Hospital,  and  the 
School  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  that  a total  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  students  were  absorbed  before  assignment  was 
made  for  the  day  duty  care  of  the  patients  in  the  General 
Hospital.  This  statement  suggests  the  extensive  service  of  this 
school.  It  also  suggests  the  difficulties  involved  in  filling  the 
diversified  nursing  needs  of  a great  hospital,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  preparing  the  students  to  meet,  when  graduated,  the 
nursing  needs  of  the  public. 
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A rather  gradual  growth  of  the  school  would  have  enabled 
us  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  hospital,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
prepare  the  students  for  the  public  were  we  not  planning  for  a 
new  development,  namely ; the  hospital  for  people  of  moderate 
means  which  will  require  a very  much  enlarged  nursing 
personnel.  Student  nurses  do  not  immediately  become  available 
for  care  of  patients.  They  must  be  well  on  in  their  second  year 
before  they  can  carry  heavy  responsibility.  Therefore,  the 
school  has  had  to  grow  rather  rapidly  and  must  continue  to  grow 
in  order  that  it  may  be  ready  to  meet  that  new  need : The 
Hospital  for  People  of  Moderate  Means. 

Schools  of  nursing  will  rejoice  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
when  medical  science  teaches  us  how  to  decrease  effectively  the 
nunlber  of  infections  of  the  respiratory  tract.  If  this  form  of 
illness  with  its  sequelae  could  be  eliminated,  the  amount  of  illness 
in  the  school  would  be  small.  This  year  annual  health  exami- 
nations have  been  inaugurated  and  we  hope  they  will  have  the 
desired  effect.  During  the  year,  there  have  been  four  serious 
illnesses  and  we  lost  two  students, — one  with  scarlet  fever  and 
the  other  with  diphtheria.  It  is  always  particuarly  sad  when 
young  people  are  taken  at  the  threshold  of  a full  and  useful  life. 

A fifteen  minute  report  at  graduation  can  give  no  true 
conception  of  the  year’s  work.  Our  friends  and  co-workers 
would  be  even  more  charitable  than  they  are,  and  the  staff  is 
very  long  suffering,  if  they  could  have  some  comprehension  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  our  efforts  to  cover  the  posts  I have 
indicated,  to  meet  six  outgoing  affiliations  on  given  dates,  to 
keep  a proper  balance  of  night  duty,  to  have  some  regard  for 
seniority,  to  have  all  classes,  save  in  the  preliminary  course, 
between  the  hours  of  three  and  six,  to  procure  a semblance  of 
correlation  between  theory  and  practice,  and  to  complete  this 
job  for  every  student  within  three  years.  The  details  of  this 
piece  of  work  rest  almost  entirely  upon  the  shoulders  of  Miss 
McCrae,  Miss  Smith,  the  director  of  the  theoretical  instruction, 
and  Miss  Dennison,  the  assistant  to  the  principal  of  the  school. 
The  ability  and  the  zeal  of  these  women  is  of  the  highest  order. 

These  women  deserve  credit  for  another  piece  of  work 
which  they  have  begun  this  year ; they  would  be  the  last  to  claim 
it  had  been  perfected.  A severe  criticism  of  nursing  education 
has  been  the  lack  of  correlation  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
nursing.  If  one  could  create  a hospital  with  a stated  number 
of  patients  in  the  surgical,  medical,  obstetrical,  pediatric, 
tuberculous,  mental,  and  contagious  groups,  keep  that  number  of 
patients  constant,  then  be  able  to  command  the  required  number 
of  graduate  nurses  and  ward  helpers,  which  would  be 
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supplemented  by  a student  body  guaranteed  to  lose  no  time  for 
illness  or  other  causes,  it  might  be  possible  to  have  a school  of 
nursing  with  nearly  perfect  correlation  of  theory  and  practice. 
But,  hospitals,  are  not  created  for  training  schools,  schools  are 
created  for  hospitals.  Consequently,  in  the  average  hospital 
training  school,  correlation  has  been  hit  or  miss,  mostly  miss. 
Correlation  has  been  constant  only  on  the  affiliation  for  special 
duty,  such  as  mental,  obstetrical,  or  for  contagious  experience. 

There  have  been  spasmodic  attempts  to  do  better  in  the 
general  hospitals,  and  we  can  report  some  progress, — first  in  the 
preliminary  course,  and  later,  with  medical  and  surgical  nursing. 
To  illustrate: — When  Miss  Smith  teaches  the  skeletal  system, 
Miss  McCrae  is  teaching  nursing  procedures  relative  to  fractures, 
such  as  cradle  beds  and  slings.  When  the  circulatory  system  is 
the  subject  in  anatomy,  the  application  of  heat  and  cold  is  one 
of  the  subjects  in  practical  procedures.  Logical,  you  say?  Yes, 
but  that  kind  of  correlation  is  not  old  in  schools  of  nursing. 

For  years  classes  were  admitted  in  January,  April  and 
September.  Yet  the  advanced  courses  were  given  but  once.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  why  correlation  was  not  the  rule.  Of  late, 
classes  have  been  admitted  but  twice  a year,  in  February  and 
September,  and  all  classes,  save  one,  have  been  repeated.  Thus, 
correlation  is  more  nearly  possible,  and  a superhuman  effort  has 
been  made  to  have  at  least  three-fourths  of  each  student’s 
medical  and  surgical  courses  correlate  in  theory  and  practice. 

There  are  forty-three  men  and  women  teaching  in  the 
General  Hospital  alone,  independent  of  those  teaching  on  the 
affiliations.  Therefore,  we  have  some  claim  to  being  an  edu- 
cational institution. 

A new  opportunity  for  graduate  study  was  offered  in  Boston 
last  year  at  the  School  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  Simmons 
College.  Fifty-four  nurses  attended  that  summer  session 
including  several  of  our  graduates. 

Every  outgoing  class  is  told  that  graduation  indicates  only 
the  first  step  in  the  preparation  for  life’s  work.  A large  number 
of  our  alumnae  believe  this,  and  act  accordingly.  This  semester 
finds  sixteen  of  our  graduates  in  the  Department  of  Nursing 
Education  at  Columbia  University,  more  graduates  than  from 
any  other  school. 

No  longer  is  experience  alone  accepted  as  preparation  for 
the  more  responsible  positions, — preference  is  given  to  those 
who  have  also  had  graduate  academic  preparation. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  positions  to 
which  our  alumnae  have  been  appointed  this  year:  Principals  of 
the  Schools  of  Nursing  at  Harper  Hospital,  Detroit;  at  George 
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Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Rhode  Island 
Hospital,  Providence ; University  of  Syracuse,  Syracuse ; 
Memorial  Hospital,  Syracuse ; Eastern  Maine  General  Hospital, 
Bangor;  and  of  the  Quincy  City  Hospital,  Quincy;  also 
Instructor  in  Public  Health  Nursing  and  Supervisor  of  Field 
Work  at  Simmons  College,  Inspector  of  Nurse  Training  Schools 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  member  of  the  European  Field 
Staff  of  Nurses,  which  is  directed  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
with  her  activities  in  the  Balkans  and  adjacent  territories. 

So  far,  this  report  sounds  like  all  work  and  no  play, — so  be 
it  recorded  that,  to  our  knowledge,  twelve  of  our  graduates 
enjoyed  a trip  abroad  last  summer!  We  act  with  as  much 
dispatch  when  we  play  as  when  we  work.  Last  January  Miss 
Hall,  Miss  McCrae  and  the  principal  were  in  New  York,  where 
forty-nine  alumnae  assembled  for  dinner.  In  October,  almost 
by  the  wave  of  a hand,  nearly  every  M.  G.  H.  student  at 
Teachers  College  appeared  at  tea  when  the  principal  was  again  in 
New  York.  She  leaves  'tonight  on  the  midnight  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  the  National  League  of  Nursing 
Education,  and  before  her  return,  there  will  be  a similar  gathering, 
at  which  this  report  will  be  read.  Such  gatherings  as  these  are 
not  only  evidence  of  the  devotion  and  loyalty  of  the  alumnae, 
but  they  foster  the  growth  of  both.  May  the  school  always 
be  worthy  of  such  dovotion  and  loyalty. 

There  is  no  time  tonight  to  review  the  developments  of  the 
school  during  the  twenty-five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that 
first  formal  graduation,  held  in  the  surgical  amphitheater  and 
followed  by  a reception  in  the  officers’  dining  room.  A brief 
reference  to  that  occasion  is  both  fitting  and  interesting.  It  was 
an  event  of  considerable  moment,  not  only  to  the  graduation 
class,  but  in  the  development  of  the  school.  It  was  an  impressive 
occasion  because  Doctor  Walcott  presided,  Bishop  Lawrence 
gave  the  address,  and  Miss  Dolliver  gave  the  report.  The  school 
numbered  seventy-seven,  including  the  graduating  class  of  twenty- 
two.  Tonight’s  class  numbers  seventy-eight,  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  school.  Those  graduates  of  that  first  class  rendered 
a good  account  of  themselves,  for,  in  that  class  was  Garnet  Pelton 
who  was  the  first  worker  with  Doctor  Cabot  in  his  pioneer  days 
of  hospital  social  service.  There  was  also  Harriet  Mabee,  one 
of  the  most  efficient  and  popular  night  supervisors  of  this 
school.  In  this  same  class  was  the  first  of  the  four  Kuhn  sisters 
who  have  graduated  from  here.  Celeste  Shaw  became  a doctor  of 
medicine.  Other  members  held  the  superintendency  of  the 
Nassau,  Murray,  Beverly,  Chelsea,  Framingham,  Faulkner,  St. 
John’s  Riverside  and  Infants’  Hospital.  Today’s  survey  of  the 
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class  shows  that  four  have  passed  on,  three  have  retired,  twelve 
have  married  and  three  are  in  active  work : — one  in  private 
nursing,  one  a hospital  superintendent  and  one  a school  nurse. 

That  first  graduation  report  is  not  extant,  but  that  of  the 
succeeding  year,  1904,  was  printed  so  is  still  on  record.  That  we 
may,  in  passing,  realize  anew  Miss  Dolliver’s  courage  and  ability, 
your  attention  is  called  to  the  new  policies  which  the  school 
adopted  that  year, — namely,  the  discontinuance  of  allowance,  the 
requirement  of  tuition,  the  opening  of  affiliations  with  Corey  Hill 
and  the  District  Nursing  Association,  and,  the  greatest  of  all, — 
the  sending  of  the  majority  of  entering  students  to  Simmons  Col- 
lege for  a semester  that  they  might  be  taught  the  basic  sciences 
with  a thoroughness  then  unknown  to  schools  of  nursing, — all 
these  new  features  in  one  year.  Absorbed  in  our  own  endeavors, 
how  soon  we  forget  the  accomplishments  of  our  courageous  pred- 
ecessors. 

On  that  graduation  night,  twenty-five  years  ago,  Miss  Dol- 
liver  probably  gave  no  thought  to  the  developments  that  the  next 
twenty-five  years  would  bring  to  this  school  and  to  nursing  educa- 
tion. She  could  have  had  no  conception  of  some  of  the  develop- 
ments. The  next  quarter  of  a century  will  bring  features  in 
nursing  education  now  unthought  of.  We  envy  the  young 
women  of  this  class  going  out  with  a broad  preparation  and  with 
youth  and  vigor  to  embrace  these  new  opportunities. 

And  what  undreamed  of  aid  to  nursing  new  developments  in 
science  will  bring ! Certainly  Miss  Dolliver  did  not  dream  that 
the  voice  of  her  successor  would  be  heard  all  over  New  England 
sending  out  the  message  of  this  school  by  means  of  the  radio,  nor 
did  she  dream  that  a graduate,  in  order  to  assist  a surgeon  would 
be  carried  to  the  island  of  Nantucket  by  airplane.  But  Miss  Dol- 
liver, like  all  who  have  preceded  or  succeeded  her  in  office,  had 
one  great  wish,  namely;  that  wherever  or  however  the  voice  of 
the  school  be  carried,  that  it  speak  with  authority  born  of  knowl- 
edge, and  that  wherever  or  however  the  hands  of  the  graduates 
be  carried,  that  they  perform  with  skill  born  of  knowledge.  For 
this  is  the  mission  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses. 


State  Recognition  of  Nurses’  Training  in  Japan 

A letter  from  Helen  Lade  encloses  a very  interesting  clip- 
ping from  the  Japan  Times.  Miss  Lade  is  on  the  Staflf  of  St. 
Luke’s  International  Hospital,  and  everyone  will  be  interested  in 
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the  fact  that  state  recognition  of  the  high  rank  of  the  hospital  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Department  of  Education,  by  the  publica- 
tion under  date  of  November  24,  1927,  conferring  college  (Sem- 
mou  Gakko)  rank  on  the  institution.  The  course  of  study  is 
three  years,  with  one  year  extra  for  those  taking  special  higher 
training.  Miss  Lade’s  letter  goes  on : “We  are  not  only  the  first 
College  of  Nursing  every  created  in  this  country,  but  we  are  the 
first  school  of  nursing  of  any  kind  even  considered  by  Govern- 
ment authorities.  Heretofore,  nursing  has  been  confined  to  pri- 
vate schools  or  hospital  centers  (Government  or  private)  where 
the  training  was  not  only  mediocre,  but  the  position  of  the  nurse 
herself  very  poor.  In  fact,  the  great  majority  of  nurses  available 
in  Japan  to  the  public  are  not  ‘trained’  nurses  at  all,  in  the 
modern  sense.  We  have,  therefore,  before  us  not  only  the  task 
of  introducing  into  this  country  a satisfactory  interpretation  of 
modem  nursing  but  we  have  the  privilege,  and  we  hope  the  satis- 
faction, of  transferring  the  care  of  the  sick  from  the  hands  of 
more  or  less  servants,  to  the  control  of  a real  profession  of  prop- 
erly qualified  women,  fitted  for  this  high  calling.  At  first  we  had 
doubts  as  to  whether  it  really  was  wise  to  make  the  efforts  to 
secure  this  Government  recognition,  but  in  the  past  months 
have  decided  it  is  well  worth  while.  The  confidence  reposed  in 
us  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Japanese  Government, 
and  the  unique  possibilities  afforded  for  leadership  in  revolution- 
izing nursing  in  this  country,  are  amply  sufficient  to  offset  any 
difficulties  and  the  increased  responsibilities  we  have  assumed. 
The  fact  that  the  Government  was  not  only  willing,  but  desirous 
to  place  this  responsibility  on  a group  of  Christian  workers,  is  not 
only  significant,  but  a challenge  which  carries  inspiration  with  it, 
and  the  recognition  which  we  should  be  able  to  win  within  the 
next  few  years,  will  carry  with  it  a tribute  to  practical  Mission 
work  in  Japan  which  is  most  encouraging.” 


Pioneer  Public  Health  Nursing  in  Maryland 

We  have  on  hand  a historical  sketch  of  the  Maryland  State 
Nurses’  Association,  which  has  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary this  year.  From  its  prologue,  giving  the  details  of  nurs- 
ing history  prior  to  1903,  we  quote  the  following:  “In  the  initial 
work  in  this  important  field  (Public  Health  Nursing),  through 
individual  activities  and  local  organizations,  Maryland’s  record  is 
one  of  particular  interest.  Especially  so  is  the  earliest  historical 
note  in  this  connection.  In  1887,  there  came  to  Maryland  from 
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Massachusetts  two  nurses  newly  graduated  from  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.  They  entered  upon  a field  of  work  that 
in  retrospect  may  justly  be  classed  as  meeting  the  present  day  re- 
quirements in  Public  Health  Nursing,  namely,  the  systematic  vis- 
iting with  practical  nursing  care  in  the  homes  of  the  sick  poor, 
by  duly  qualified  nurses,  the  undertaking  backed  by  a responsible 
organization.  The  organization  sponsoring  the  work  of  which  we 
now  speak  was  the  Grace  Church  Dispensary,  then  on  Caroline 
Street,  Baltimore.  The  work  was  supported  by  Mrs.  Robert 
Garrett  and  was  later  transferred  to  the  Robert  Garrett  Children’s 
Plospital  and  Dispensary.  During  the  first  year  of  this,  the  first 
systematic  district  nursing  in  Maryland  of  which  we  have  record, 
the  dispensary  reports  still  extant,  show  that  more  than  800  visits 
were  made  and  that  in  many  instances  these  visits,  to  patients  in 
critical  condition,  covered  several  hours  of  daily  care. 

It  will  be  to  our  State  Association  today  a matter  of  special 
interest,  and  your  historian  feels  of  special  gratification  to  us  all 
to  record  the  names  of  these  two  pioneer  nurses.  As  our  history 
develops  we  will  see  that  they  have  served  Maryland  well.  Com- 
ing to  our  State,  we  may  note,  just  two  years  prior  to  the  date 
the  first  probationer  entered  our  first  School  of  Nursing,  we 
would  claim  them  as  Maryland  nurses,  reminding  them  that  for 
undoubtedly  the  greater  period  of  their  lives  they  have  been  such. 
In  all  the  years  of  the  history  of  our  State  Association  they  have 
served  continuously  in  posts  of  special  responsibility.  We  would 
give  Miss  Mary  Cary  Packard  and  Miss  Sarah  F.  Martin,  grate- 
ful recognition. 


Fairview 

Since  its  opening  in  1923,  M.  G.  H.  nurses  have  always  been 
interested  in  Fairview,  the  nurses’  vacation  house  at  Rowley. 
Many  of  them  have  been  guests  there,  and  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  Miss  Wieck.  This  year  it  seemed  wise  to  raise  money  in 
some  special  way,  to  provide  more  funds  for  maintenance,  and  for 
furnishings  which  were  badly  needed.  Rugs  will  wear  out,  with 
constant  use,  and  furniture  needs  upholstering.  It  was  finally  de- 
cided to  hold  a fair.  This  took  place  on  the  evening  of  March  9, 
1928,  and  all  day,  March  10,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Carteret  Fenno, 
238  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  Reports  are,  that  it  was  very  successful, 
and  that  a good  sum  was  realized. 

Some  recent  statistics  may  be  of  interest.  In  the  last  five 
years,  almost  three  thousand  persons  have  visited  Fairview. 
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Those  who  have  not  been  there  recently  will  see  changes.  A new 
furnace  has  been  installed,  a new  kitchen,  far  more  convenient 
than  the  old  has  been  built,  the  dining  room  painted  a soft,  pleas- 
ing shade  of  gray,  and  a Franklin  stove  added  to  give  cheer.  To 
us,  no  statistics  are  more  interesting  than  those  about  the  “farm” 
end  of  the  place.  Miss  Wieck  now  has  150  hens  to  look  after. 
These  lay  enough  eggs  to  provide  daily  household  needs,  enough 
left  over  to  sell  on  the  outside,  and  in  addition,  enough  to  allow 
putting  down  100  dozen  in  water  glass  for  cooking.  How  many 
know  that  Fairview  now  possesses  an  incubator  where  200  chicks 
may  be  hatched  at  a time?  The  apple  trees  around  Rowley  fur- 
nish one  of  its  chief  beauties  in  the  spring.  Fairview  now  has  a 
beehive  to  store  some  of  the  honey  waiting  in  their  blossoms.  All 
of  us  who  have  stayed  at  Fairview  remember  the  delicious  fruits 
and  vegetables  (all  fresh,  off  the  place)  ; it  may  or  may  not  sur- 
prise them  that  1500  cans  of  them  were  put  up  for  the  winter 
last  year. 

Those  who  love  Fairview  know  that  there  are  still  many 
things  needed  to  make  it  an  ideal  resting  place  for  the  nurses. 
We  know  that  these  things  will  all  come  with  time,  and,  mean- 
while, may  it  continue  to  function  as  one  of  the  unique  retreats 
from  a busy  world. 


Summer  School  at  Simmons  College 

Every  one  knows  that  the  summer  session  for  nurses  at 
Simmons  College  last  year  was  unusually  successful.  It  has  been 
decided  to  repeat  it  again  this  summer  from  July  2,  1928,  to 
August  10,  1928.  Courses  will  be  given  in  Anatomy  and  Phys- 
iology, Bacteriology,  Practical  Nursing  and  the  Principles  of 
Supervision.  The  bulletin,  giving  further  information  about 
these  courses  and  others  which  may  be  open  to  qualified  individ- 
uals may  be  secured  by  writing  to  Miss  Marion  Rice,  Director,  the 
School  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  Simmons  College,  300  the  Fen- 
way, Boston. 


Hospital  News 

The  office  received  the  Christmas  number  of  the  “Service 
News”  which  came  to  us  from  the  Philippines  where  Erna  Kuhn 
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is  Director  of  the  Nursing  Service  of  the  Philippine  Chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

Helen  Bancroft  is  a supervisor  in  the  Training  School  Office. 

During  the  week  beginning  January  18th  Miss  Johnson  was 
in  New  York  attending  the  Board  Meetings  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Nursing,  Massachusetts  League  of  Nursing  Education  and 
conferences  of  Nursing  Schools  affiliated  with  universities. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth  a M.  G.  H.  dinner  was 
held  at  the  College  Inn  on  Amsterdam  Avenue.  Over  thirty  were 
present.  We  were  surprised  to  see  Julia  Wilkinson  home  from 
Russia.  Her  new  job  is  to  be  organizing  the  nursing  service  of 
the  North  Shore  Branch  of  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Associa- 
tion, Flushing,  New  York. 

This  season  the  basketball  team  is  playing  in  the  gymnasium 
at  the  Peabody  House.  Games  have  been  played  with  the  Boston 
Lying-In  Hospital,  the  Morgan  Memorial  and  Boston  University. 
The  first  score  was  12  to  6 in  favor  of  the  Boston  Lying-In ; sec- 
ond 16  to  8 in  favor  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and 
third  36  to  12  in  favor  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 


News  Items 

Miss  Hannah  Brierley  of  the  class  of  1887  was  a hospital  vis- 
itor for  the  Alumnse  meeting  of  February  28,th.  We  wish  that 
other  members  of  the  classes  of  the  80’ s would  make  use  of  our 
guest  room  for  an  Alumnse  meeting.  They  enjoy  seeing  the  re- 
constructed hospital  and  we  enjoy  hearing  about  their  days  in 
training. 

Jessie  Walkden  is  in  charge  of  the  private  ward  at  the  Trues- 
dale  Hospital. 

Regina  Horton  Wheeler  is  with  the  Visiting  Nurses’  Asso- 
ciation at  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Julia  Cochrane  and  Vida  Jacobs  are  at  the  Fabiola  Hospital, 
Oakland,  California.  The  former  is  Supervisor  of  the  Children’s 
Department  and  the  latter  Anesthetist. 

Ethel  Schoff  and  Phyla  March  Stevens,  both  of  the  class  of 
1921,  are  at  the  George  Washington  University  Hospital  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  former  is  Principal  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
and  the  latter  Associate  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital. 
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Anna  Van  Wickle  Castle  is  Child  Welfare  Supervisor  with 
the  New  Haven  Visiting  Nurses'  Association. 

Candace  Seeley  is  with  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Associa- 
tion in  Norfolk,  Connecticut. 

Emeline  Bowne  sailed  for  China  on  March  2nd. 

Sylvia  Fay  Gagner  is  Director  and  Supervisor  of  the  nursing 
service  of  the  Good  Cheer  Society  of  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Mary  Jane  MacKay  is  at  the  Department  of  Nursing  Educa- 
tion at  Columbia  University  and  in  June  will  take  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the  Eastern  Maine  General  Hos- 
pital, Bangor,  Maine. 

Barbara  Williams  finished  her  course  at  Teachers’  College 
in  February  and  has  gone  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  as  Superintendent  of  Nurses. 

Three  visitors  to  the  Alumnae  meeting  of  January  were 
Elizabeth  W.  Thompson  (1915),  Mrs.  Richard  Ware  (Marjory 
Cabot  1918)  and  Mrs.  Oscar  F.  Moreau  (Bertha  Petit  1918). 

Josephine  O’Brien  (1925)  recently  resigned  from  the  Com- 
munity Health  Association  in  Boston  and  has  accepted  a most 
interesting  position  with  the  School  of  Public  Health,  Harvard 
University,  in  the  department  of  Baby  and  Child  Welfare. 

Nora  D.  Morris  (1921)  is  Night  Supervisor  at  the  Cooley 
Dickinson  Hospital,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Hazel  Walker  (1924)  is  Assistant  Superintendent  at  the 
Morton  Hospital,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Edna  Harrison  Jones  (1910)  is  enjoying  a trip  to 
Spain. 

Valentine  Bourgault,  1923,  who  has  been  taking  a post- 
graduate course  in  Surgery  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  is 
now  assistant  Supervisor  in  the  operating  room  of  the  New  York 
Nursery  and  Child’s  Hospital. 

Miranda  Bradley,  is  studying  Sociology  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  with  especial  reference  to  rural  conditions  in 
the  South. 
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Frances  Morton  Everberg,  1915,  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  woman  chairman  of  the  consolidated  Board  of  Health  and 
‘Charities  in  the  city  of  Woburn.  These  two  boards  formerly 
existed  separately,  but,  several  years  ago,  it  was  found  that  more 
satisfactory  results  were  obtained  by  operating  them  as  one  board. 
Her  appointment,  as  she  sees  it,  means  a large  field  of  service 
for  a woman,  and  perhaps  the  discovery  of  new  sides  of  a ques- 
tion which  men  have  long  taken  for  granted. 

Miss  McCrae’s  “PROCEDURES”  was  first  published  in 
two  parts.  The  publishers  still  have  a number  of  Part  II  at  $1.50. 
Among  the  subjects  treated  in  this  volume  are  Stomach  Irriga- 
tion, Gastric  Analysis,  Duodenal  Drainage,  Artificial  Feeding,  Cis- 
tern and  Lumbar  Puncture,  Paracentesis,  Injections,  Intravenous 
Operations,  Infusion,  Transfusion  of  Blood,  Rectal  Seepage, 
Renal  Function,  Cystoscopy,  Bladder  Irrigation  and  Installation, 
Eye  Treatments. 

It  is  thought  that  many  of  the  earlier  graduates  may  be  glad 
to  have  recent  discussion  of  these  subjects  in  this  convenient  form. 
Orders  may  be  sent  to  M.  Barrows  & Co.,  Huntington  Chambers, 
Boston,  Mass. 

At  graduation  time  we  asked  the  office  of  the  Department  of 
Nursing  Education  at  Columbia  University  to  give  us  the  names 
of  our  graduates  who  are  students  in  that  department.  Also  a 
list  of  those  who  have  graduated  from  the  department  during  the 
year.  The  following  is  a copy  of  the  list  which  we  received. 


Ailing,  Olive 
Atto,  Kathleen 
Barry,  Marion 
Beebe,  Elinor 
Cartland,  Mildred 
Chayer,  Mary 
Corbett,  Reta 
Faville,  Katherine 
Fenton,  Helen 
Flett,  Mary  I. 
Mayer,  Victoria 
Mernin,  Sally 
Metcalfe,  R.  Louise 
Powers,  Marie 
Stockton,  Helen 
Wiliams,  Barbara 


Winter  Session  1927-28 

Administration  in  Schools  of  Nursing 

Administration  in  Schools  of  Nursing 

Supervision  in  Schools  of  Nursing 

Teaching  Home  Nursing  and  Child  Care 

Supervision  Organization  Public  Health  Nursing 

Supervision  Organization  Public  Health  Nursing 

Supervision  in  Schools  of  Nursing 

Part-time  Instructor  and  Graduate  student 

Supervision  Organization  Public  Health  Nursing 

Supervision  in  Schools  of  Nursing 

Supervision  Organization  Public  Health  Nursing 

Teaching  in  Schools  of  Nursing 

Instructor  and  Graduate  student 

Public  Health  Nursing 

Public  Health  Nursing 

Administration  in  Schools  of  Nursing 
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Graduated  in  June  1927 


Helen  Carroll,  Feb.  1927  B.  S. 

Mary  S.  Power,  Feb.  1927  B.  S. 
Harriet  Wedgewood,  Oct.  1926  B.  S. 
Lucile  Kalb  A.  M. 

Marion  H.  Wells  A.  M. 


Teaching  in  Schools  of  Nursing 
Administration  in  Schools  of  Nursing 
Supervision  in  Schools  of  Nursing 
Administration  in  Schools  of  Nursing 
Administration  in  Schools  of  Nursing 
(Also  Diploma  as  Superintendent 
of  Nurses  and  Principal  School  of 
Nursing) 


Marriages 

Rodier-Pettibone.  On  February  25th,  Helen  Rodier  (1924) 
to  Mr.  John  L.  Pettibone,  Lakewood,  Ohio.  At  home  after  May 
first,  19621  Winslow  Road,  Shaker  Heights. 

Wiszniewska-Dnewiecki.  Mary  Wiszniewska  (1923)  to  Mr. 
Waktaw  Dnewiecki. 

Smith-Thwing.  On  June  19th,  1927,  Marian  Smith  (1925) 
to  Mr.  S.  Prentiss  Thwing.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thwing  are  living  at 
218  Marion  Street,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Farrar-Barrett.  On  November  26th,  1927,  Gladys  Farrar 
(1910)  to  Mr.  Quintin  Hugh  Barrett  at  St.  John’s  Church, 
Woodhouse,  Ontario. 

Torrant-Horn.  On  December  14th,  1927,  Eva  M.  Tarrant 
(1922)  to  Mr.  Reginald  Horn,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Geis-Alexander.  On  March  2nd,  1927,  Emma  L.  Geis 
(1920)  to  Mr.  Frank  Webb  Alexander,  Rochester,  New  York. 
At  home  after  March  the  sixth  at  67  Harvard  Street,  Rochester, 
New  York. 

Starkey-Paffenberger.  On  March  31st,  1928.  Mary  Eleanor 
Starkey  (1925)  to  Mr.  Walter  Lynn  Paffenberger,  West  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 
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Births 

On  August  30,  1927,  a daughter,  Ruth  Eva,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  K.  Prentice  (Mary  Brook  1918,). 

On  November  28,  1927,  a daughter,  Martha  Louise,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Delmar  J.  Trvon  (Frances  Collins  1921). 

On  January  25th,  1928,  a son,  Francis  X.  Dufault  Jr.,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frances  X.  Dufault  (Lina  Thibault  1923). 

On  February  27th,  1928,  a son,  Charles  Weld,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hugh  L.  Robinson  (Olga  Olsen  1915).  Peking,  China. 

On  September  11,  1927,  a son,  John,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin J.  Murphy  (Eleanor  M.  Mitchell,  1918). 


Deaths 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Graening  (Adele  P.  Kimball  1888)  at  Waverly, 
Iowa,  February  23rd. 
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General  Information 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ALUMNAE 


President,  Clare  Dennison  (1918),  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, Boston,  Mass. 

First  Vice-President,  Margaret  G.  Reilly  (1916),  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Second  Vice-President,  Elspeth  S.  Campbell  (1909),  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Recording  Secretary,  Eleanore  Richardson  (1921),  Phillips 
House,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mina  A.  McKay  (1907),  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Alvira  B.  Stevens  (1909),  Phillips  House,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Auditors,  Bessie  Fullerton  (1895),  135  High  St.,  Brookline, 
Mass.;  Jane  F.  Riley  (1888),  110  Gainsboro  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SICK  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 

President,  Elspeth  Campbell,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Vice-President,  Laura  A.  Wilson,  2022  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
Mass. 

Treasurer,  Harriet  O.  Coombs,  R.  N.,  147  Roxbury  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Secretary,  S.  Eleanor  Merrill,  28  Westland  Avenue,  Suite  2,  Boston,  Mass. 


M.  G.  H.  Training  School  caps  may  be  procured  from  Mrs.  Mary 
McKay,  The  Thayer,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Price,  30  cents. 


Fairview,  a vacation  and  week-end  house  for  nurses,  situated  at  Rowley, 
Mass.,  and  steadily  growing  in  popularity,  is  open  throughout  the  year. 
Board  and  lodging,  $1.00  per  day  for  student  nurses;  $1.50  per  day  for 
graduate  nurses ; and  $2.00  per  day  for  any  friend  a nurse  may  be  allowed 
to  take  there.  Stay  is  limited  to  two  weeks.  Each  guest  is  expected  to 
take  care  of  her  room.  For  reservations  write  to  the  Hostess,  Miss  Christina 
Wieck,  or  telephone  Rowley  24-2. 


There  are  three  forms  of  membership  in  the  Alumnae: 

1.  Active  Membership.  Fee,  $4.50. 

These  members  must  be  registered  and  residents  of  Massachusetts. 
This  membership  includes  membership  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses  Association  and  the  American  Nurses  Association.  It  includes 
the  Quarterly  Record. 

2.  Non-Resident  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00. 

Graduates  who  are  not  residents  in  the  state.  Not  necessarily  regis- 
tered. Includes  the  Quarterly  Record. 

3.  Associate  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00. 

Not  necessarily  registered.  Graduates  may  join  as  Associates  before 
they  have  opportunity  to  take  State  Board  Examinations,  and  have 
all  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Alumnae,  but  are  not  members  of  the 
state  and  national  associations.  Includes  the  Quarterly  Record. 
The  fiscal  year  is  the  calendar  year  Dues  are  payable  January  of  each  year. 
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Alumnae  Notes 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  the  New  Home  Class  Room  on  Tuesday  evening, 
April  24,  1928,  at  8 P.  M. 

Miss  Clare  Dennison,  president,  presided  with  forty  mem- 
bers present. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  showed  a balance  of  $1543.70. 
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Miss  Ladd,  in  giving  a report  of  the  Councillors  meeting, 
stated  that  the  State  Executive  Secretary  was  to  be  voted  on  June 
16th  at  the  Hotel  Vendome. 

Miss  Laura  Wilson  was  chosen  to  go  to  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, to  represent  the  Alumnae  Association  at  the  Convention. 

A note  was  read  from  Mrs.  Helen  Bogart  De  Rochement 
thanking  the  Alumnae  for  the  flowers  sent  her  during  her  recent 
illness,  also  for  the  use  of  the  Alumnae  Bed. 

A letter  from  Miss  Louise  Metcalf  was  read,  asking  the 
Alumnae  to  consider  the  advisability  of  creating  a loan  fund  for 
Graduate  Study  at  Teachers’  College.  Miss  Johnson  discussed 
scholarships  with  the  Alumnae  and  it  was  voted  to  postpone  any 
decision  in  this  matter  until  the  Fall  Meeting,  and  at  that  time 
to  appoint  a Committee  to  investigate  the  matter.  This  Committee 
is  to  be  made  up  of  people  who  have  attended  Teachers’  College. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  nominate  the  Councillors  for 
next  year  was  Miss  Mina  McKay,  Miss  Alvira  Stevens  and  Miss 
Margaret  Reilly. 

The  following  graduates  were  voted  into  membership  of  the 
Alumnae  Association : Active  membership,  Frances  Chambers, 
1927;  Margaret  McLeod,  1913;  Zonja  Linblade,  1927;  Helen 
Brick,  1927;  Margaret  Murray,  1927;  Mary  Ginley,  1926;  Flor- 
ence Stone,  1927. 

Mr.  O’Brien  of  the  Cunard  Line  conducted  the  Alumnae  on 
a Motion  Picture  Tour  abroad.  The  evening  was  a great  success. 
The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  10  P.  M.  and  tea  was  served  in 
the  reception  room. 


* * * * 


The  final  meeting  of  the  season  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  Nurses  Alumnae  Association  was  held  in  the  New  Home 
Class  Room  on  Tuesday,  May  29,  at  8 P.  M. 

Miss  Margaret  Reilly,  First  Vice-President,  presided,  in  the 
absence  of  Miss  Dennison,  president.  There  were  twenty-five 
members  present. 

Miss  Elspeth  Campbell,  chairman  of  the  Sick  Relief  Com- 
mittee, reported  that  during  the  past  year  four  meetings  had  been 
held  and  that  the  Committee  had  a balance  on  hand,  May  1,  of 
$11,271.81. 

Notes  were  read  from  Miss  Emma  White  and  Miss  Anna 
Griffen  thanking  the  Alumnae  for  flowers  sent  them  during  recent 
illnesses.  Miss  Laura  Wilson  also  sent  a note  to  the  Alumnae 
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thanking  them  for  the  generous  gift  which  made  it  possible  for 
her  to  attend  the  Convention  in  Louisville. 

The  following  nurses  were  voted  into  membership  of  the 
Alumnae  Association : Active  membership,  Mildred  Sweet,  1922 ; 
Jessie  Moulton,  1927 ; and  Helen  Chamberlain,  1927 ; Associate 
membership,  Reine  Gibeau,  1927;  Sadie  McNeil,  1913;  Non- 
resident membership,  Elizabeth  Lindsay,  1924;  Mary  Baldwin, 
1927;  Christina  Willard,  1927. 

Miss  Lucy  Simonds  of  Dedham  gave  a very  pleasing  vocal 
recital.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  10  P.  M.  and  tea  was 
served  in  the  reception  room. 


The  Nurses’  Association  of  China  Carries  On 

No  country  in  the  world  is  more  in  the  public  eye  than  China 
is  at  the  present  time.  We  know  that  there  is  civil  war,  that  the 
Southern  armies  have  gotten  as  far  as  Peking,  that  Chang  Tso 
Ling,  Manchurian  bandit,  who  held  Peking  as  a dictator,  has  been 
reported  killed,  that  there  is  serious  famine,  especially  in  Shan- 
tung province.  In  general,  one  may  say  that  the  country  is  more 
or  less  in  a state  of  chaos,  with  no  central  government  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  anything  that  may  happen.  How  long  it  will  take 
to  straighten  out  the  situation,  or  what  will  finally  emerge,  no 
one  knows. 

It  is  amazing,  therefore,  at  this  time  to  receive  folders  from 
Hankow,  China,  five  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  telling  us  some- 
thing of  what  the  Nurses'  Association  of  China  is  trying  to  do. 
Many  of  the  alumnae  will  remember  Miss  Gladys  Stephenson, 
President  of  the  Association,  and  Miss  Cora  Simpson,  its  general 
secretary,  who  were  in  this  country  a year  or  two  ago.  There  have 
been  a number  of  M.  G.  H.  nurses  who  have  worked  at  various 
times  in  China.  What  the  N.  A.  C.  is  doing  should  accordingly 
be  of  interest  to  us  all.  The  country  may  be  in  chaos,  but  this 
organization  is  still  functioning.  Indeed,  it  held  its  biennial  con- 
ference in  January  in  Hankow. 

As  many  know,  it  had  been  planned  to  hold  the  1929  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Council  of  Nurses  in  Peking,  but  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  country  has  made  this  impossible.  The 
regular  work  of  the  Association  still  goes  on,  in  spite  of  civil 
warfare  and  banditry.  It  has  purchased  land  for  a headquarters 
building  in  Hankow,  a building  which  is  badly  needed  for  all  the 
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work  that  the  Association  does.  It  is  estimated  that  $50,000 
Mex.  will  be  needed  to  complete  this  building.  All  honor  to  those 
who  are  carrying  on  at  this  difficult  time,  and  our  best  wishes 
for  their  success  in  their  undertaking. 


Noguchi 

Bracket  the  name  of  Dr.  Hideyo  Noguchi  with  that  of 
Dr.  Walter  Reed.  Bracket  the  name  of  the  great  Japanese  scien- 
tist with  the  names  of  Lister  and  Pasteur.  Bracket  the  name  of 
the  oriental  who  made  all  mankind  his  grateful  debtors  with  the 
names  of  all  the  occidentals  who  have  ever  wrought  and  suffered 
and  died  for  the  alleviation  of  the  ills  of  the  world  and  the  iden- 
tification and  defeat  of  the  most  deadly  enemies  of  man. 

It  was  our  own  Walter  Reed  who  identified  a certain  mos- 
quito as  the  carrier  of  the  yellow  fever  germ.  It  was  Noguchi 
in  South  America  in  1916  who  trailed  that  germ,  identified  it, 
and  isolated  it,  and  presented  it  to  the  scientific  world  for  study. 

Many  other  comparable  services  did  Noguchi  render  the 
cause  of  science  and  preventive  medicine.  Open  your  copy  of 
“Who’s  Who” ; you  will  find  him  there,  and  the  reading  of  his 
long  list  of  “contributions”  will  show  how  persistently  he  wrestled 
with  the  problems  which  must  be  solved  if  men  are  to  be  deliv- 
ered from  their  most  dreaded  diseases.  He  uncovered  facts  of 
vast  importance  relating  to  smallpox  and  infantile  paralysis,  loco- 
motor ataxia  and  trachoma,  paresis  and  syphilis,  rabies  and  the 
treatment  for  snake  poisoning. 

Did  the  yellow  fever  germ  which  he  had  isolated  in  South 
America  correspond  with  the  yellow  fever  germ  elsewhere?  He 
must  ascertain.  He  went  to  one  of  the  most  unhealthful  spots  in 
all  the  world,  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  and  there  pursued  his 
quest.  Other  scientists  had  not  been  able  to  discover  the  right 
micro-organism.  Dr.  Noguchi  is  reported  to  have  found  it.  He 
used  his  own  blood  for  experimental  purposes.  His  comfort  at 
the  end  of  his  life  must  have  been  that  all  his  life  had  been  de- 
voted to  the  patient  tracking  of  these  foes  of  humankind  and  that 
at  the  end  he  had  achieved  again  a triumph. 

He  fairly  earned  the  honors  that  had  been  lavished  on  him. 
He  had  obtained  the  highest  recognition  in  four  of  the  continents ; 
it  was  in  the  fifth  that  he  terminated  his  life.  Kings  had  deco- 
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rated  him.  Scientists  had  lauded  him.  Men  of  wealth  had  gladly 
furnished  funds  for  the  work  to  which  he  dedicated  himself.  In 
his  own  field  he  had  few  peers.  He  belonged  in  that  noble  fel- 
lowship of  science  which  affords  this  selfish  and  prosaic  world 
its  highest  demonstration  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  of  fidel- 
ity to  the  finest  ideals  of  unselfish  service. 


Editorial 

When  you  get  your  Quarterly,  what  do  you  do  first  ? I am 
of  the  opinion  that  most  of  you  are  inclined  to  do  as  I do, — turn 
to  the  back  and  read  the  news  items  first,  to  see  what  has  hap- 
pened to  those  we  know.  Later,  when  there  is  a little  more  time, 
we  will  sit  down,  and  at  our  leisure,  peruse  and  meditate  on  the 
articles  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  number.  The  real  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  Quarterly  Record  is  to  keep  us  in  touch 
with  the  hospital,  the  school,  and  with  each  other.  Is  there  any- 
thing more  it  could  do?  The  editor,  this  time,  has  purposely  in- 
cluded the  Boston  Herald  editorial  on  Noguchi  as  one  of  the 
best  she  has  seen.  Most  of  us  at  the  M.  G.  H.  probably  never 
saw  him,  perhaps  a few  of  us  had  not  even  heard  of  him, — but 
surely  his  achievements  have  been  such  that  everyone  of  us  should 
have  his  name  recalled  to  us  as  one  of  that  glorious  group,  who  in 
the  words  of  the  author  of  “Microbe  Hunters,”  have  turned  corners 
in  the  conquering  of  disease,  and  bringing  help  to  mankind. 

The  graduates  of  the  M.  G.  H.  School  of  Nursing  are  scat- 
tered to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  It  is  only  a handful  that  can  get 
in  to  the  monthly  alumnae  meetings.  Unlike  college  alumnae  asso- 
ciations, so  far  as  I know,  we  do  not  tend  to  be  organized  in  local 
groups,  since  we  are  hardly  numerous  enough  for  that.  The 
group  at  Teachers’  College,  a constantly  changing  one,  is  an  ex- 
ception. A great  deal  of  information  comes  in  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  is  relayed  in,  or  there  are  extracts  from  letters.  Undoubt- 
edly, many  of  us  feel  that  what  we  are  doing  is  not  spectacular 
enough,  or  original  enough,  or  big  enough,  to  be  talked  about  in 
the  Quarterly.  Yet,  there  are  doubtless  many  who  would  like 
to  hear  about  your  job,  which,  may  be  more  than  you  realize. 
I wish  it  were  possible  to  send  a postcard  to  each  one  of  you,  and 
have  you  answer  certain  questions.  I wonder  how  many  replies 
I would  have.  Some  of  you  would,  of  course,  have  changed  your 
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address,  and  the  card  would  come  back  to  us,  because  it  could 
not  be  delivered. 

Shall  we  add  anything  to  what  is  already  in  the  ordinary 
make-up  in  the  Quarterly?  Is  there  a place  for  a book  review, 
for  instance,  that  we  have  been  interested  in,  not  necessarily  a 
nursing  text  book  but  one  which  is  of  more  than  ephemeral  value. 
Have  any  of  you  any  suggestions  as  to  what  you  would  like  to  see 
in  the  Quarterly  that  is  not  there  now?  If  you  have,  will  you 
take  the  time  to  write  in  to  the  Editor  about  it.  Perhaps  it  is 
usable,  perhaps  not,  but  at  any  rate  we  shall  have  some  new 
ideas  to  act  on.  Most  of  us  are  too  busy  to  include  literary  work 
among  our  achievements,  yet  we  need  to  have  what  you  can  give 
us. 


* * * * 


Under  the  Editorial  heading,  it  is  not,  to  our  mind,  amiss 
that  we  should  include  the  following.  Many  of  us  will  recognize 
it  as  it  counters  Alan  Seeger’s  famous  “I  Have  a Rendezvous 
with  Death.” 

I have  a rendezvous  with  Life, 

In  days  I hope  will  come 

Ere  youth  has  sped,  and  strength  of  mind, 

Ere  voices  sweet  grow  dumb ; 

I have  a rendezvous  with  Life 
When  Spring’s  first  heralds  hum. 

Sure  some  would  cry  it’s  better  far 
To  crown  their  days  with  sleep 
Than  face  the  road,  the  wind  and  rain, 

To  heed  the  calling  deep. 

Though  wet  nor  blow  nor  space  I fear, 

Yet  fear  I deeply,  too, 

Lest  Death  should  greet  and  claim  me  ere 
I keep  Life’s  rendezvous. 

Countee  Cullen. 


Old  Home  Week  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital 

One  of  the  hospitals  in  Boston  which  has  always  seemed 
particularly  close  to  us  is  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital.  Its 
first  superintendent,  Dr.  Howard,  came  from  the  M.  G.  H. ; its 
present  Joseph  Howland  is  also  known  to  many  M.  G.  H.  graduates. 
Miss  Hall,  the  head  of  the  School  of  Nursing  since  its  beginning, 
we  are  all  proud  to  own.  Miss  Johnson  was  the  first  practical 
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instructor  to  the  probationers.  We  now  have  on  hand  their  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Alumnae  Journal,  published  by  the  Alumnae 
Association  of  the  School  of  Nursing.  In  April,  there  was  an 
Old  Home  Week  celebration  commemorating  the  fifteenth  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  Hospital  and  School.  We 
venture  to  quote : 

The  week  of  April  22nd  saw  a glorious  festive  meeting  of  medical 
and  surgical  men,  formerly  associated  with  the  hospital,  graduate  nurses 
of  the  Brigham  and  other  schools  who  have  been  here  in  the  capacity  of 
instructors  and  supervisors,  and  former  members  of  the  dietary  and  other 
departments  with  the  present  staff  and  undergraduates.  They  came  from 
Plymouth  Rock  to  Puget  Sound,  from  Canada’s  borders  to  South  of  Mason- 
Dixon  Line. 

On  every  hand  we  saw  cordial  greetings  and  think  that  the  world 
and  his  wife  were  here  and  knew  one  another. 

1913  seems  not  far  removed  from  1928,  except  as  we  mark  time  by 
the  vicissitudes  and  progress  which  have  taken  place  in  the  lives  of  most 
of  our  friends  present  in  this  reunion.  It  scarcely  seems  possible  that  the 
quiet,  serious  house  officer  who  trembled  through  his  first  removal  of 
sutures  and  the  timid  probationer’,  entirely  oblivious  of  elevators,  piloted 
the  wheel  chair  down  a long  flight  of  stairs,  could  have  risen  to  such 
heights  in  less  than  fifteen  years. 

The  more  we  love  and  praise  them. 

And  from  Miss  Johnson’s  address : 

“The  joys  of  being  on  the  ground  floor  of  an  institution  like  this 
cannot  be  told,  and  when  I knew  that  Dr.  Faxon  and  Miss  Wood  were 
building  a new  hospital  and  training  school  out  at  Rochester,  I said  to 
our  people,  ‘Now,  if  you  get  a chance  to  go,  you  go.  It’s  one  of  the  most 
valuable  experiences  that  anybody  can  possibly  have.’ 

“I  do  not  want  to  close  without  leaving  just  a few  of  the  hospital 
and  training  school  truths  with  you  that  had  either  their  inception  or 
their  crystallization  during  the  four  years  that  I worked  in  this  hospital. 

“First,  I think  one  of  the  things  I shall  never  forget  is  this  thing  which 
Dr.  Howard  taught  me. 

I.  “Given  a person  who  commits  no  large  offense,  but  allows  one 

small  thing  to  be  wrong  today  and  another  small  thing  wrong  tomorrow 
— prepare  a list  of  these  small  annoyances;  if  possible,  ten  or  more.  Don’t 
tell  the  person  about  this  list — it  will  savor  of  nagging.  Be  sure  that 

each  of  the  10  items  is  correct.  Present  the  list  of  these  small  annoy- 
ances to  the  person.  Perhaps  he  can  explain  away  three  of  them.  In 

substance  say  to  him,  ‘No  one  of  these  things  is  very  vital,  but  the  sum 

total  shows  a condition  which  is  vitally  wrong.  You  probably  would  not 
believe  that  any  such  list  could  be  compiled.  Now  that  it  has  been  brought 
to  your  attention,  correct  the  condition  which  is  responsible  for  them.’ 

II.  “When  a complaint  is  made,  say  you  are  sorry  that  this  thing 

has  occurred  and  that  you  will  try  to  right  the  situation,  but  do  not  de- 
nounce the  accused  person  until  there  has  been  an  investigation. 

III.  “It  is  a rare  student  who  will  fail  to  discharge  a responsibility 

if  she  knows  that  responsibility  has  been  placed  on  her,  and  if  she  knows 

that  others  know  of  the  responsibility,  therefore  place  responsibility — leave 
no  doubt  as  to  who  is  to  do  a job. 

IV.  “Never  hesitate  to  have  the  courage  to  put  into  practice  the 
principles  which  you  know  to  be  right.  Never  tolerate  a situation  which 
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you  know  to  be  wrong ; at  least,  never  take  the  respoas ibility  of  its  being 
wrong. 

“In  closing,  I wish  to  say  that  none  of  us,  and  I am  saying  this  for 
your  encouragement,  of  the  original  staff,  was  especially  gifted.  We  made 
no  claim  to  being  intellectual,  but  we  all  had  a capacity  for  work,  and 
we  had  a sense  of  true  values  in  work,  and,  what  is  more  important,  a 
sense  of  true  values  in  life.  Miss  Hall  had  the  vision  of  what  a modern 
training  school  should  be,  and  guided  by  her,  we  worked  together  in 
harmony  to  lay  a foundation  for  which  we  offer  no  apology.  You  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  place  this  school  holds  among  its  con- 
temporaries. These  standards  have  been  given  to  you  as  a precious  gift 
from  the  founders  and  maintained  by  the  present  administration.  This 
standing  is  by  no  means  your  right  of  possession.  It  is  your  right  only 
in  so  far  as  you  have  made  yourself  worthy  of  the  school  by  doing  as 
individual  nurses,  creditable  work.  I beg  of  you  to  uphold  always  those 
principles  which  have  been  here  demonstrated  to  you  not  only  by  precept 
but  by  what  is  far  more  important,  demonstrated  by  example.” 


News  Notes 

A letter  from  Florence  Illidge  (1911)  tells  us  that  she  is 
working  with  the  Navajo  Indians  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Mission  in  Indian  Wells,  Arizona. 

Elizabeth  Matson  (1917)  is  also  in  Arizona  doing  School 
Nursing  in  Mesa. 

Emma  Geis  (1920),  who  is  Mrs.  F.  W.  Alexander,  gives 
her  home  address  as  67  Harvard  Street,  Rochester,  New  York, 
where  Mr.  Alexander  is  studying  in  the  Theological  Seminary. 

Mildred  Cartland  (1914)  will  go  to  the  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Worcester  in  September  to  take  the  position  of  Instructor  in 
Theory. 

Jessie  Walkden  (1923)  is  at  the  Strong  Memorial  Hospital 
as  one  of  the  Assistants  in  the  Out-Patient  Department.  Alice 
Haglund  (1924)  is  in  the  same  hospital  as  Night  Supervisor. 

We  have  a recent  address  for  Martha  P.  Parker  (1890)  as 
2631  Piedmont  Avenue,  Berkeley,  California. 

Helmi  Salmi  (1926)  gives  as  her  address,  623  May  Street, 
Waukegan,  Illinois,  and  she  is  doing  private  nursing  in  that  city. 
She  states  that,  of  three  floor  duty  nurses  on  one  floor  in  the 
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Lake  County  Hospital,  two  were  graduates  of  a school  directed 
by  an  M.  G.  H.  graduate. 

Rose  Butler  (1905)  is  Director  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
in  Holyoke. 

On  August  first,  Frances  West  (1906)  will  be  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Charlotte  Hunger  ford  Hospital  in  Torrington, 
Connecticut. 

Mina  McKay  (1907)  is  Superintendent  of  the  Charles 
Choate  Memorial  Hospital  in  Woburn. 

Mary  J.  MacKay  (1911)  visited  the  office  en  route  from 
Teachers’  College  to  the  Eastern  Maine  General  Hospital  in 
Bangor,  Maine,  where  she  is  Superintendent  of  Nurses. 

In  September,  Clare  Dennison  (1918)  will  go  to  Teachers’ 
College  for  the  Fall  semester.  Olive  Ailing  (1922),  who  received 
her  Master  of  Science  degree  from  Teachers’  College  in  June, 
will  come  to  us  on  July  first  and  will  be  Acting  Assistant  during 
Miss  Dennison’s  absence. 

One  of  our  earliest  Summer  visitors  was  Margaret  Kinney 
Prentice  (1910).  Mrs.  Prentice  comes  from  Oxnard,  California. 
She  was,  of  course,  amazed  at  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  Bulfinch  Building  and  in  the  Out-Patient  building. 

On  the  evening  of  April  30th  the  Alumnae  who  are  located  in 
New  York  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Robert  Hume  (Laura  Cas- 
well, 1904).  One  member  who  received  an  enthusiastic  reception 
was  Rosa  Shayeb  (1915)  who,  with  her  husband  and  three 
children,  has  returned  from  Persia  and  is  now  living  in  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Marguerite  Doherty  (1920)  is  in  charge  of  the  Infirmary  at 
St.  Michael’s  College,  50  St.  Joseph  Street,  Toronto. 

Mrs.  Fraser  (Lydia  G.  Ross,  1906)  is  at  Sutherland  River, 
Nova  Scotia. 

Miss  Becker,  after  nine  years  as  charge  nurse  of  our  staff 
of,  anesthetists,  has  resigned  and  is  leaving  for  Paris.  She  is 
succeeded  by  Gertrude  Luff  (1922). 

Graduates  who  'remember  the  succession  of  pianos  that 
belong  to  the  Thayer  Reception  Room  will  rejoice  to  know  that 
we  were  given  a brand  new  upright  by  Mr.  Adolph  Ehrlick  of 
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C.  E.  Hovey  Company.  It  is  a small  piano  that  can  easily  be 
moved  to  the  out-patient  amphitheatre,  Moseley  Building,  or 
wherever  it  suits  our  fancy  to  give  a home  talent  show.  One 
evening  in  June  it  was  pushed  out  on  to  the  cement  walk  in  front 
of  the  Bulfinch  to  accompany  the  step  singing. 

You  should  hear  the  new  musolaphones ! 

Helen  Jordan  (1918)  is  in  Honolulu  and  just  now  is  doing 
X-ray  work.  She  writes  enthusiastically  of  the  climate. 

Elinor  Beebe  (1922)  was  granted  a Master  of  Science  degree 
from  Columbia  in  February.  Miss  Beebe  has  one  of  the  Laura 
Spellman  Memorial  Scholarships  and  is  in  Baltimore  studying  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  working  in  the  Psychological 
Laboratory  and  the  Child  Institute. 

Dorothy  Raymond  (1928)  is  at  the  Albert  Merritt  Billings 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Chicago. 

The  members  of  the  class  of  1888  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  extract  of  the  newspaper  notice  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Kimball-Graening.  It  is  also  well  for  some  of  our  younger  grad- 
uates to  know  something  of  the  pioneer  work  which  was  done 
by  our  older  graduates.  Graduating  in  1888,  she,  as  Miss  Kim- 
ball, was  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  City  Hospital  of  Rhode 
Island,  for  the  following  six  months.  From  1889  to  1891  she 
was  the  head  nurse  of  the  Garfield  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  position  was  followed  by  the  Superintendency  of  the  Homeo- 
pathic Hospital  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  and  while  at  this 
post  she  studied  medicine  in  the  University.  In  the  same  year 
she  organized  the  first  nurses’  training  school  in  Iowa.  Miss 
Kimball  graduated  from  the  medical  school  in  1894,  but  contin- 
ued in  charge  of  the  hospital  and  training  school.  In  1897  she 
did  advanced  studying  in  Europe.  In  1898  Miss  Kimball  mar- 
ried Dr.  C.  H.  Graening  and  continued  the  practice  of  her  medi- 
cal profession  for  many  years.  Mrs.  Graening  was  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  women  and 
children  of  her  community.  Credit  is  given  her  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  local  rest  room,  public  bathing  beach  and  one  of 
the  city  parks,  in  Waverley,  Iowa,  which  was  her  home.  She 
organized  the  Child  Welfare  Department  in  the  local  Woman’s 
Qub  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Baby  Betterment  Asso- 
ciation of  the  state  of  Iowa,  of  which  she  was  the  secretary. 
Surely  this  is  a record  of  service. 
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Isabel  Douglas  (1896)  has  been  one  of  our  Summer  visitors. 
She  was  on  her  way  to  Rowley.  How  fortunate  we  are  to  have 
Rowley ! 

The  M.  G.  H.  dinner  at  the  Louisville  Convention  had  eight- 
een at  the  table.  We  know  of  seven  others  who  were  at  the 
convention  but  who,  for  various  reasons,  could  not  be  at  the 
dinner.  Those  seven  included  Helen  Potter,  Louise  Metcalf, 
Carrie  M.  Hall,  Jane  Riley,  Ruth  Sleeper,  Margaret  Dizney  and 
Mary  Chayer.  The  nurses  present  were:  M.  Whiting,  M.  D. 
Giles,  K.  Peirce,  W.  L.  Moore,  E.  M.  Varnerin,  H.  Wedgwood, 
J.  E.  Thurlow,  F.  Whipple,  Alta  Walls,  R.  C.  Colby,  R.  H.  King, 
A.  Murphy,  R.  K.  Butler,  L.  A.  Wilson,  R.  Helen  Cleland, 
Margaret  Belyea,  B.  Williams  and  Sally  Johnson. 


Marriages 

Lazure-Hurxthal.  On  April  14th,  Dorothy  Lazure  (1928) 
to  Dr.  Lewis  Marshall  Hurxthal,  New  York  City.  At  home  after 
May  1st  at  24  Lynde  Street,  Boston. 

Gile-Bowler.  On  May  26th,  Madelaine  Gile  (1926)  to  Dr. 
John  Pollard  Bowler,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 

Holmes-Slocum.  On  June  5th,  Agnes  Louise  Holmes  (1923) 
to  Mr.  John  Ainslie  Slocum,  New  York  City. 

Harris-Laird.  On  June  23rd,  Harriet  O.  Harris  (1928)  to 
Mr.  Leonard  Bentley  Laird,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Reynolds-Herman.  On  April  22nd,  Gertrude  Alexandra 
Reynolds  (1924)  to  Mr.  George  Warren  Herman,  Jr.,  Merrimac, 
Massachusetts. 


Births 

On  May  27th,  1928,  a son,  John  Eastman,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Arlie  Boch  (Sophia  Eastman,  1918). 
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On  April  19th,  1928,  a daughter,  Betty  Gail,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Stevens  (Abigail  Howard,  1923). 

On  May  20th,  1928,  a daughter,  Lois  Marilyn,  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  E.  Daniels  (Ruth  Kapitzky,  1921). 

On  January  3,  1928,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Raymond 
MacKenney  (Laura  Loughery,  1913),  a son,  Charles  Ray- 
mond, Jr. 
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Editorial 

By  September,  most  of  us  have  had  our  vacation,  and  are 
back  at  the  daily  round  of  duties.  There  is  a certain  pleasure 
in  looking  back  in  retrospect  over  what  one  has  done  while 
one  has  been  free  to  read  or  play  or  follow  one’s  desire  in 
other  ways.  This  summer  the  Editor’s  vacation  has  been 
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more  than  usually  happy.  It  included  a few  days’  visit  with 
friends  at  Nahant,  that  rocky  point  that  reaches  out  its  fingers 
toward  the  Atlantic,  whose  rocks  continually  spell  invitations 
to  come  sit  awhile  and  either  look  out  to  sea,  or  study  a little 
pool  or  else  sit  quietly  with  a book.  One  lovely,  lazy  after- 
noon was  thus  spent  with  a book  of  poems,  called  “Outcrop,” 
by  Abbie  Huston  Evans.  We  hope  that  many  of  the  graduates 
who  love  Nature  will  come  upon  this  little  book.  It  has  an 
interesting  foreword  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  who  has 
sensed  the  tenor  of  the  book,  and  given  it  to  us  in  her  own 
inimitable  way. 

Because  two  poems  represent  the  activities  of  the  Editor 
so  vividly,  she  is  venturing  to  quote  them  on  another  page 
of  this  number. 

But  not  all  the  time  of  the  Editor  was  spent  in  reading 
this  one  book  of  poems.  Ever  since  the  death  of  Thomas 
Hardy  last  year,  she  has  been  aiming  at  the  earliest  moment 
to  read  more  of  the  novels  of  this  author.  Hitherto,  his  most 
famous  book,  “Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles,”  had  been  all  that 
she  had  dipped  into.  As  it  was,  she  had  time  for  only  three 
more;  “Jude  the  Obscure,”  which  some  one  has  called  the 
greatest  novel  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
“The  Return  of  the  Native”  and  “The  Laodicean.”  The 
first  two  are  tragic,  but  though  they  were  written  almost 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  one  can  read  them  as  though  they 
were  of  persons  living  today.  What  a remarkable  faculty 
Hardy  had  in  understanding  the  tragedy  and  suffering  that 
may  come  even  to  the  humblest!  “The  Laodicean”  was  in- 
tended to  be  one  of  those  books  with  a happy  ending;  it  is 
stilted  and  not  nearly  so  interesting,  but  interesting  by  con- 
trast. We  commend  these  to  you  when  you  are  tired  of  cur- 
rent novels,  most  of  which  seem  so  hurriedly  written  for  mere 
entertainment. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  not  quite  all  the  Editor’s  Vacation. 
The  best  was  yet  to  be,  and  took  the  form  of  a ten-day  camp- 
ing trip  under  the  auspices  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club  at  Mount  Desert,  Maine.  Never  have  we  had  a more 
enjoyable  week.  Elsewhere  we  present  the  record  of  its 
activities  with  the  wish  that  many  of  you  may  some  day  have 
just  as  much  fun  doing  the  same  thing. 
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Barnacles 

The  snail  moves  on 
With  white  horns  spread 
Over  each  low 
Enchained  head, 

Down  anchored  life 
To  which  that  snail 
Is  a bird  for  speed 
Or  a flying  sail. 

— But  now  the  rock 
Is  all  astir, 

The  inch-deep  water 
In  a blur, 

Where  stony  slots 
Slide  open  wide 
At  the  loved  washing 
Of  the  tide, 

And  filmy  hands 

Where  none  have  been 
Go  reaching  out 
And  sieving  in. 


What  looked  like  rock 
Is  quick  like  me! 
How  dim  a rushlight 
Life  may  be — 

Love  but  an  opening 
Hinge,  and  hate 
The  sudden  shutting 
of  a gate! 

These  shelly  men 
But  know  the  sea, 
For  a recurrent 
Certainty, 

A something  welcome, 
Nothing  more; 

Life  is  simple 
By  the  shore. 

Life  is  simple 
In  the  deep, 

A stirring 

Of  the  fringe  of  sleep. 
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The  Mountains 

Wind  blows  upon  them,  salt  edged  from  the  ocean, 

Rain  beats  upon  them  blackening  the  stone, 

Frost  heaves  the  ledges  with  obscure  commotion, 

And  the  hilltops  bleach  like  bone. 

Dwindling  mountains  are  they  on  a dwindling  planet, 

These  that  look  so  solid,  these  that  show  so  fair; 

Wind  and  rain  and  frost  and  hail  set  tooth  to  the  granite, 

It  wastes  like  smoke  into  the  air. 

Though  they  now  are  passing  like  a slow  word  spoken, 

In  the  inch  of  time  wherein  man  stands  alone 

He  sees  their  rock  knees  holding,  sees  their  flanks  unbroken, 

And  his  heart  drinks  strength  from  the  stone. 

Yet  they  are  at  best  but  a short-lived  generation, 

Such  as  stars  must  laugh  at  as  they  journey  forth. 

Think  of  old  Orion,  that  great  constellation, 

And  the  Dipper  all  alone  in  the  north ! 

— Abbie  Huston  Evans. 
(From  Outcrop,  Harper  & Brothers  Publishers, 
New  York  and  London,  1928.) 


A Week  on  Mt.  Desert 

For  years,  Mt.  Desert  has  been  one  of  the  magic  words  to 
indicate  an  island  somewhere  off  the  Maine  coast,  where  the 
very  wealthy  or  where  those  who  were  fortunate  spent  their 
summers.  This  summer  we  had  the  great  and  unexpected 
pleasure  of  spending  a week  there  with  friends  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  which  maintains  a 
camp  at  Echo  Lake,  within  the  boundaries  of  Lafayette  Na- 
tional Park.  It  was  a new  experience  for  them  as  well  as  for 
me.  So  different  was  it  from  any  other  vacation  we  have  ever 
had,  and  so  thoroughly  delightful,  that  we  feel  moved  to 
present  a record  of  it  to  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly  with 
the  hope  that  many  of  them  may  have  the  same  opportunity 
in  the  future.  It  is  presented  more  or  less  in  journal  form, 
as  the  easiest  way  of  preserving  a set  of  impressions.  No 
pen  picture,  however,  can  adequately  describe  what  we  did 
and  saw,  nor  can  post  cards  transmit  the  beauty  of  mountain 
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and  lake  and  ocean  it  was  ours  to  live  with  for  that  one  week. 
To  have  really  gotten  the  most  out  of  our  stay  there,  we  should 
have  been  geologists  to  read  what  was  written  in  the  granite 
of  which  the  mountains  are  composed ; we  should  have  been 
botanists  to  study  and  name  the  flowers,  mosses,  and  fungi ; 
we  should  have  been  historians  to  have  entered  into  that  vivid 
chapter  of  our  early  American  history  when  Champlain  first 
visited  the  island,  gave  it  its  name,  and  claimed  it  for  the 
king  of  France  under  the  name  of  Acadia.  (Do  you  remember 
Acadia,  the  land  of  Evangeline?)  Whatever  we  lacked  in 
exact  knowledge  we  tried  to  make  up  for,  in  the  zest  and 
enjoyment  with  which  we  carried  through  each  day’s  plan  of 
organized  recreation.  If  we  went  again,  we  might  wish  to 
do  more  exploring  by  ourselves;  as  it  was,  the  method  of 
following  the  leader  each  day  gave  us  unusual  treats  in  see- 
ing and  doing  things  we  should  not  otherwise  have  thought  of. 

Mt.  Desert,  in  case  there  are  some  who  do  not  know,  is 
the  highest  of  the  many  islands  that  lie  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States,  and  geologically  it  is  very  ancient. 
(Some  of  the  information  we  are  now  giving  we  obtained 
from  the  back  of  a U.  S.  Gov’t,  map,  which  we  bought  at  the 
Customs  House  in  Southwest  Harbor,  and  which  we  consulted 
constantly;  some  of  this  information  we  heard  in  a very  in- 
teresting lecture  one  evening  at  the  camp.)  Mt.  Desert  is 
remarkable  for  its  large  area.  Most  of  the  rocky  isles  off  the 
coast  of  Maine  are  less  than  ten  square  miles,  but  Mt.  Desert 
has  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  square  miles,  with  a diver- 
sity of  mountains,  lakes  and  ocean  such  as  no  other  place  of 
equal  size  possesses.  Indeed,  in  the  very  interesting  lecture 
we  heard  by  Professor  Coopman  of  Brown  University,  we 
heard  him  say  that  as  one  studied  the  island,  one  became  con- 
vinced that  it  possessed  all  the  characteristics  of  a continent, 
though  on  a small  scale — mountains,  plains,  swamps,  lakes, 
ocean,  great  fiords  or  arms  of  the  sea  extending  deep  into  the 
land.  Somes  Sound  reminded  us  of  the  picture  we  had  seen 
of  the  Norwegian  fiords.  All  this  gives  it  unusual  fascina- 
tion and  charm  for  those  who  visit  it  year  after  year. 

The  mountains  on  Mt.  Desert  rise  as  high  as  1532  feet 
above  sea  level.  They  are  composed  chiefly  of  granite.  There 
is  much  spruce  growth,  but  the  tops  are  often  bare  rock.  They 
are  steep-sided  for  the  most  part,  so  that  their  ascent  may 
represent  a real  feat,  as  one  climbs  the  full  number  of  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  geologist  sees  that  the  mountain  ranges 
run  roughly  north  and  south  with  deep  valleys  between.  In- 
deed, to  quote  Professor  Coopman  again,  the  mountains  are 
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part  of  a great  land  mass  which  was  thrown  up  by  one  of  the 
cataclysms  of  Nature  ages  ago.  Like  a great  hardboiled  egg 
lying  there,  the  peaks  and  valleys  were  formed  as  though 
some  one  had  cut  parallel  ridges  through  the  egg.  How  and 
why  is  not  ours  to  answer,  but  it  all  adds  interest  to  those 
who  spend  a few  days’  vacation  there.  One  really  needs  to 
consult  the  map  in  following  the  tale  of  this  vacation;  how- 
ever, all  I am  trying  to  do  is  to  show  you  one  way  to  have 
a vacation  that  is  unique,  pleasant,  and — not  expensive. 
Sunday,  August  26. 

Arrived  at  Rockland  about  5 a.  m.  and  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  the  J.  T.  Morse,  the  smaller  boat  which  makes  the 
circuit  between  Bar  Harbor  and  Rockland. 

It  was  about  9 a.  m.  standard  time  when  we  arrived  in 
Southwest  Haarbor  to  find  some  one  waiting  from  the  camp 
which  was  situated  about  three  miles  distant  on  lovely  little 
Echo  Lake.  Arrived  at  the  main  cabin  we  found  a great  open 
fire,  doughnuts  and  coffee,  and  a group  of  friends  to  welcome 
us.  After  enjoying  all  these  we  were  taken  to  Squaw  Point 
where  we  found  that  our  baggage  had  preceded  us  to  our 
tents  which  looked  comfortable  with  wooden  floors  and  spring 
beds.  Under  the  trees  by  the  edge  of  the  lake!  And  Beech 
Cliff  towering  across  the  lake ! Picturesque  and  lovely. 

As  fast  as  possible  we  changed  into  our  camping  clothes — 
knickers,  woolen  stockings,  strong  shoes  with  composition 
soles,  and  the  rest — and  were  ready  for  dinner.  The  dining 
room  looked  very  pleasant  with  its  blue  painted  tables  (color 
has  invaded  the  camps!),  its  fireplace,  and  a group  of  about 
fifty  people^-men,  women  and  children — full  of  fun  and  hun- 
gry for  the  chicken  and  ice  cream.  While  it  threatened  rain, 
their  spirits  were  not  dampened,  and  lustily  they  sang 

Whether  the  weather  be  cold, 

Or  whether  the  weather  be  hot, 

Whether  the  weather  be  wet, 

Or  whether  the  weather  be  not; 

Whatever  the  weather 

We’ll  weather  the  weather 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not! 

And  to  prove  that  they  did,  a walk  for  2 p.  m.  was  an- 
nounced, Jesuit  Spring  the  destination.  This  proved  to  be 
a spring  on  the  beach  about  two  miles  off,  covered  at  high 
tide  but  a beautiful  spring  for  all  that.  We  rested  there  a 
few  minutes,  enjoying  especially  the  quantities  of  sea  lavender 
which  grew  there  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Returned  home 
by  way  of  Valley  Cove,  where  we  had  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
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ful  views  of  Somes  Sound  with  Eagle  Ledge  towering  above 
us.  Beautiful  and  impressive,  even  in  the  rain ! A fitting  in- 
troduction to  the  strenuous  week  ahead  of  us. 

Monday. 

Began  the  day  with  a dip  in  the  Lake — soft  and  warm, 
even  if  in  Maine.  Looked  like  rain,  and  a good  bit  of  fog 
still  hung  about  the  hill  tops ; nevertheless  a walk  was  prom- 
ised, over  Robinson  Mt.  (ht.  900  ft.)  down  its  other  side,  to 
eat  lunch  at  the  point  where  Man  o’  War  brook  empties  into 
the  sound.  Called  Man  o’  War  because  many  years  ago,  the 
gun  boats  of  the  navy  used  to  come  there  to  get  fresh  water. 
After  an  hour’s  rest,  most  of  us  took  the  Tug  of  War  trail 
over  Dog  Mt.  (ht.  670  ft.)  so  that  we  could  sit  on  the  top  of 
Eagle  Ledge  and  look  down  on  Valley  Cove.  The  sun  had 
obligingly  come  out  so  that  our  climbing  had  been  rewarded. 
But  what  a climb  that  was  to  our  unaccustomed  and  un- 
seasoned bodies!  Finally  at  the  top,  I vowed  that  never  again 
would  I be  so  foolish  as  to  do  this  steep  climbing  when  we 
did  not  have  time  to  get  used  to  it  anyway ! 

Tuesday. 

Up  for  the  usual  swim  at  6.30.  Forgotten  the  toils  and 
pains  of  yesterday  save  for  a little  soreness  around  the  knees. 
Only  a short  walk  today  as  it  threatened  rain.  By  the  Cedar 
Fence  Trail,  as  we  went  by  an  old  fence  built  of  cedar  logs 
more  than  a hundred  years  old.  Found  beautiful  mosses  and 
lichens,  and  a lovely  orchid  colored  mushroom.  Came  upon 
old  cemetery  tucked  away  in  clearing  in  the  woods,  just  a few 
graves,  dating  back  a hundred  years  or  more,  with  the  last  one 
added  last  year. 

Wednesday. 

Bright  and  fair.  Drove  to  the  Sieur  De  Mont  Spring  near 
Bar  Harbor,  whence  by  the  precipice  trail  we  climbed  New- 
port Mt.  (ht.  1060  ft.).  This  trail  is  so  steep  in  places  that 
the  government  has  sunk  ladders  and  railings  into  the  granite 
by  which  one  can  ascend  and  get  around  the  ledges.  Hot, 
Yes!  But  progress  continued  until  we  had  the  marvelous 
view  of  Bar  Harbor  and  far  out  to  sea.  Lunch  and  an  hour’s 
rest.  Descent  over  Pickett  Mountain,  back  to  the  spring, 
whose  waters  were  more  fresh  and  cold  and  delightful  than 
ever!  Leader  declared  that  it  was  the  hottest  day  for  climb- 
ing in  seven  years.  So  we  pat  ourselves  on  the  back!  To 
make  our  joy  complete,  we  are  asked  to  drive  along  the  won- 
derful ocean  drive,  where  we  see  the  massive  cliffs,  and  as 
the  tide  is  just  right  we  peer  into  the  Anemone  Cave  and 
spend  half  an  hour  observing  the  various  kinds  of  Marine  life 
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in  the  little  pools  left  by  the  tide.  Slippery,  of  course,  but 
what  of  that!  We  will  never  forget  the  long  ocean  drive  past 
beautiful  estates,  cliffs,  Somes  sound,  until  we  reached  home 
and  had  our  customary  afternoon  dip  in  the  lake. 

Thursday. 

Baker’s  Island,  an  hour’s  motor  boat  ride  out  from  South- 
west Harbor.  Foggy  so  that  we  wondered  how  the  boatmen 
knew  where  to  go.  Baker’s  Island,  rocky  and  spruce-covered, 
with  lighthouse  in  center.  Many  cranberries.  Surf  magnifi- 
cent against  the  great  ledges.  All  the  clams  we  could  eat  at 
noon.  Left  island  at  2 p.  m.,  stopped  at  Islesford  on  Little 
Cranberry,  to  see  Professor  Sawtelle’s  museum  dealing  prin- 
cipally with  early  history  of  island.  Longed  for  more  time  to 
study  early  maps  and  portraits.  Schoolhouse,  now  discon- 
tinued, with  map  of  U.  S.  so  old  that  it  shows  Dakota  as  one 
state. 

Friday. 

Today,  clear  and  colder.  Excellent  climbing  weather. 
Climbed  Sargent  Mountain  (ht.  1344  ft.)  by  Giant  Slide  Trail. 
Lost  trail,  but  found  it  again.  View  from  Sargent  one  of  finest 
on  island.  Lunch  at  Sargent  Pond,  highest  body  of  water  on 
island.  Rest  an  hour,  climb  Jordan  Mt.  (ht.  1180  ft.)  over- 
looking Jordan  Pond  and  the  Bubbles.  Pemetick,  Green  Mts. 
in  the  distance.  Descend  Jordan  by  Bluff  Trail  (over  ledges), 
stop  at  Jordan  Pond  House  for  ice  cream  and  cake  (only 
fifty  cents!)  Saw  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chandler  of  our  staff.  Imag- 
ine our  contrast,  they  in  approved  summer  sport  clothes,  I in 
knickers,  hot  and  dirty  after  all  day’s  climb ! Plan  to  lunch 
with  them  the  next  day.  After  resting  at  Jordan  Pond  House 
and  buying  post  cards  (no  better  on  the  island!)  walk  two 
miles  more  to  Seal  Harbor  to  get  a motor  boat  home. 
Saturday. 

Even  clearer  than  day  before.  Drive  to  Great  Pond.  Take 
Gilley  Field  trail,  and  climb  Western  Mountain.  Down  by 
Moss  and  Great  Notch  Trails.  Decide  to  go  over  Razor- 
back,  well  named,  down  and  back  to  Camp  by  lunch  time. 
Sunday. 

Group  decides  to  take  motor  boat  trip  of  almost  fifty 
miles  around  island.  Blue  sky,  blue  sea,  bright  sunshine. 
One  of  the  loveliest  trips  we  had,  lasting  from  9 a.  m.  to  4.30 
p.  m.  when  we  again  reached  Southwest  Harbor.  Trip  can 
only  be  taken  when  tide  is  right  so  boat  can  get  under  bridge 
connecting  the  island  with  the  mainland.  Land  once  for 
lunch.  See  seals  bobbing  in  water.  Burned  by  sun  and  wind 
but  worth  it ! 
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Monday. 

Pack  to  return,  and  leave  in  early  afternoon.  Echoes  of 
camp  song  “Good-bye,  Good-bye,  be  always  kind  and  true” 
echo  in  our  ears,  to  clinch  memories  of  a perfect  vacation 
week. 


Do  You  Know  That? 

1.  The  training-school  offices  number  three  now, — Miss 
Johnson’s,  next  to  hers  an  office  for  the  assistant,  and 
next  to  this,  the  training-school  office  proper,  in  which 
the  three  supervisors  and  office  secretary  have  desks. 
This  change  had  been  long  needed,  as  now  Miss  Denni- 
son is  freed  from  unnecessary  interruptions. 

2.  A new  method  for  catheterization  has  been  put  into  use, 
in  which  the  outstanding  features  are  simpler  draping, 
and  the  using  forceps  for  sponges  and  catheter.  The 
technique  is  safer,  and  the  procedure  time  is  lessened. 

3.  Medicine  cards  are  protected  from  contact  with  Russian 
oil,  cascara,  etc.,  by  envelopes  made  of  old  X-ray  sheets 
made  slightly  larger  than  the  card.  Each  medicine  card 
has  one. 

4.  Medicine  cups  have  a green  band  painted  on  them  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  mouth  wash  cups.  The 
medicine  cups  are  washed  in  the  kitchen  and  kept  there. 

5.  The  sterilizing  room  as  we  knew  it  is  no  more.  The 
equipment  has  been  entirely  rearranged,  new  sterilizers 
put  in,  a new  drying  cabinet  for  dry  goods,  and  an  elec- 
trically controlled  cabinet  for  keeping  solutions  at  a 
constant  temperature  have  been  added.  Drains  have 
been  put  in  the  floor,  which  means  no  more  mopping  of 
water  or  wet  feet.  The  temperature  of  the  room  is  sev- 
eral degrees  cooler  than  formerly  as  the  heat  is  carried 
away  from  the  sterilizers  by  an  electrically  controlled 
vacuum  hood.  There  are  other  changes  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

6.  The  wards  have  a thermometer  for  each  patient,  and  the 
technique  for  their  care  and  use  has  been  changed. 

7.  We  have  a slide  for  trays  in  the  dining-room.  No  longer 
are  they  piled  in  tiers  on  the  truck  and  wheeled  out  by  a 
kitchen  man.  July  14th  saw  the  trays  put  through  a 
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hole  in  the  serving-room  door  onto  a slowly  moving 
roller  slide  which  took  them  to  the  dish-washer. 

8.  A hostess  on  duty  11  A.  M.  to  5 P.  M.  meets  patients 
and  visitors  at  the  front  door,  reassures  and  explains 
directions  to  them,  when  necessary.  The  service  is  much 
appreciated. 

9.  The  old  musolaphones  which  were  so  often  out  of  com- 
mission have  been  replaced  by  new  musolaphones 
throughout  the  hospital.  These  are  really  large  radio 
loud  speakers  which  save  many  telephone  calls  for 
wanted  persons. 

10.  The  medical  wards  are  equipped  with  Gatch  beds 
throughout,  they  were  a gift  to  the  hospital.  In  one 
ward  these  beds  are  cream  colored  and  in  two  other 
wards  they  are  a light  green. 


Central  Registry  Moves 

Headquarters  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses  Association 

On  October  first  the  Suffolk  County  Central  Registry 
will  move  from  636  Beacon  Street  to  the  Berkeley  Building, 
corner  of  Berkeley  and  Boylston  Streets,  where  it  will  be 
located  on  the  third  floor. 

A suite  of  four  rooms  has  been  taken  by  the  Central  Reg- 
istry. One  room  will  be  sublet  to  the  State  Association.  This 
room  will  be  the  office  of  the  newly  appointed  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Helen  Lee,  M.  G.  H.  1922.  Two  rooms  will  be  used 
for  the  meetings  of  the  councilors  of  the  State  Association 
and  for  the  meetings  of  the  Massachusetts  League  of  Nurs- 
ing Education. 

It  is  a great  satisfaction  to  have  these  two  offices  so  cen- 
trally located  in  a building  easily  accessible  to  the  subway 
station  and  to  both  the  railway  stations  located  in  the  Back 
Bay. 

All  nurses  are  welcome  to  these  headquarters  where  Miss 
Lee  and  Miss  Wakefield  will  give  their  own  personal  welcome. 

The  large  room  may  be  rented  for  meetings,  either  after- 
noon or  evening.  It  will  seat  about  eighty-five. 
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Off-Duty  Activities 

Summer  events  for  the  Recreation  department  at  M.  G.  H. 
took  the  form  of  out  of  door  affairs.  Swimming  and  tennis 
were  the  chief  attractions  and  enjoyed  by  many  of  the  stu- 
dents. Several  swimming  parties  were  combined  with  supper 
picnics  making  a real  outing  of  them.  The  tennis  court  was 
put  in  good  condition  early  in  the  spring,  but  even  before  it 
was  ready  there  was  clamoring  for  it.  Miss  Nelson,  social- 
physical  director  taught  tennis  to  beginners  and  played  with 
and  coached  the  other  players.  A local  Tennis  Tournament 
was  played  off  with  Priscilla  Thompson  winning  the  singles 
and  Ellen  Litchman  and  Margery  MacLean  winning  the  dou- 
bles. They  have  the  honor  of  having  their  names  engraved 
on  our  M.  G.  H.  cup.  An  interhospital  tournament  with  Peter 
Bent  Brigham,  Newton,  Deaconess  and  M.  G.  H.  was  started 
this  fall  for  the  first  time.  The  finals  took  place  on  the  New- 
ton court  with  Priscilla  Thompson  of  M.  G.  H.  winning  the 
singles  and  Newton  winning  the  doubles.  Prizes  were 
awarded  the  winners. 

The  Charles  River  has  proved  very  popular  this  summer 
and  if  it  were  not  for  M.  G.  H.  nurses  the  little  boats  that 
make  the  trip  around  the  basin  for  ten  cents  would  often  want 
for  passengers.  Miss  Nelson  chaperoned  a party  on  a Moon- 
light Sail  around  the  harbor  one  evening  and  took  groups  to 
Nantasket  for  picnics. 


Research  Ward 

Ward  4 is  used  for  research  throughout  the  year.  The 
following  paragraphs  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  research 
work  which  was  done  there  during  July. 

These  are  a few  words  on  the  investigation  we  are  doing 
this  month  on  otosclerosis. 

To  see  our  young  patients  playing  around  in  their  gayly 
colored  clothes  one  wonders  why  they  are  in  a hospital.  Their 
ages  range  from  fourteen  to  twenty  years,  with  three  older 
ones. 

In  this  disease  there  is  a deposit  of  calcium  in  the  middle 
and  inner  ears  causing  deafness.  The  patients,  therefore,  are 
put  on  a low  calcium  diet  to  reduce  the  calcium  intake. 

Four  patients  are  on  strictly  weighed  diets  and  the  other 
six  on  approximate  diets.  The  calculations  are  done  by  the 
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dietitian  on  this  research  ward.  The  foods  allowed  on  this 
diet  are  quite  limited  and  the  diets  have  to  be  so  balanced 
that  the  patients  get  the  proper  amount  of  calories  and  food 
values.  The  bread,  for  instance,  is  made  without  milk  and  all 
the  ingredients  carefully  weighed.  Fudge  may  be  given,  the 
ingredients  weighed  and,  of  course,  no  milk  used.  The  but- 
ter used  for  everything  is  washed  clear  of  all  the  milk. 

These  four  patients  on  the  strictly  weighed  diets  are  put  on 
a carmine  routine.  They  are  given  half  a gram  of  carmine, 
which  is  a harmless  dye,  taken  in  capsule  form.  This  car- 
mine is  given  at  1 P.  M.  and  repeated  every  third  day. 

Fecal  excreta  and  all  urines  are  saved  and  the  first  stool 
showing  red  coloring  is  thrown  away,  but  every  stool  there- 
after is  saved.  The  first  showing  of  carmine  after  the  sec- 
ond dose  is  called  the  end  of  the  first  period,  the  showing  after 
the  next  marks  the  second  period  and  so  on.  The  work  in  the 
laboratory  is  analyzed  by  these  periods. 

The  medicines  used  are  ammonium  chloride,  by  mouth, 
and  parathormone  intramuscularly  which  also  tend  to  pull 
out  calcium.  The  only  cathartics  used  are  Russian  oil  and 
aromatic  fluid  extract  cascara,  because  they  are  nearly  free 
from  calcium.  About  twice  a week  the  patients  go  over  to 
the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  for  hearing  tests. 

One  of  the  important  parts  in  this  work  is  to  keep  our 
patients  amused,  as  one  may  easily  imagine  how  tedious  it  is 
for  such  young  people  to  be  confined,  with  no  real  illness  to 
limit  their  activities.  We  usually  have  them  go  out  after 
breakfast  and  play  ball  with  an  indoor  baseball  and  bat.  Then 
they  toss  a tenikoit  ring  like  deck  tennis.  Bridge  and  other 
card  games  are  played. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  investigation,  we  do  not  know  yet 
what  the  results  will  be. 


The  Gray  Book 

We  wish  that  we  might  locate  a large  percent  of  those 
graduates  concerning  whose  whereabouts  we  have  only 
meagre  information.  If  we  were  satisfied  to  reprint  the  book, 
making  no  effort  to  obtain  this  information,  the  book  would 
have  been  done  long  ago,  but  such  a reprinting  gives  little 
satisfaction.  We  have  nearly  two  thousand  graduates  and  a 
reasonably  accurate  listing  of  their  positions  would  be  not 
only  interesting  to  us  but  a record  of  value. 
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Below  are  the  names  of  those  whose  addresses  are  uncer- 
tain. If  any  of  you  can  give  us  the  address  of  these  graduates 
and  the  form  of  nursing  in  which  they  are  engaged,  we  shall 
be  very  grateful.  A postal  card  can  bring  the  information. 

Class  of  1876. 

Emma  Barnes  Wilson,  Jane  Craig  Mansfield,  Damie  Duff. 

Class  of  1877. 

Clemtine  Foss,  Eliza  Wood,  Amelia  Wright. 

Class  of  1878. 

Ida  Arnold,  Alice  Dane  Hutchinson,  Electa  Foster, 

Sophia  Freeman,  Emma  Goodnow  Collins,  Caroline  Gordon, 
Elizabeth  Monson,  Sarah  Scranton,  Cristine  Smith  Cornish. 

Class  of  1879. 

Hannah  Richards. 

Class  of  1880. 

Annie  Creeley,  Alice  Job,  Elizabeth  McPhail  True, 

Elizabeth  Mumford,  Corinne  Safford  Thompson, 

Emma  Seaman  Reid,  Anna  Webber. 

Class  of  1881. 

Caroline  Anderson,  Anna  Bacon,  Julia  Casey,  Lydia  Hawkes, 
Mary  McKean,  Juliet  Smith,  Lucy  Webster. 

Class  of  1882. 

Mrs.  Mary  Bryant,  Helen  Chamberlain  Dale,  Agnes  Lyon, 
Hannah  Pray. 

Class  of  1883. 

Vena  Canfield,  Emma  Cutler  Pettie,  Frances  Goodnow, 

Susan  Lawrence,  Laura  Steel  Avery. 

Class  of  1884. 

Mary  Alexander  Tilden,  Eugenie  Brigham  Widger,  Mary  Morey 
Grace  Richardson  Rodgers,  Elizabeth  Shadie  Merrill, 

Sarah  Stevens,  Lucy  White. 

Class  of  1885. 

Cornelia  Barrell  Davis,  Margaret  Beckingham  Windsor, 

Harriet  Fraser,  Georgia  Harvell,  Annie  MacCurdy,  Daisy  McKeon, 
Clara  Noris  Martin,  Alice  Peck,  Elsie  Steinmann,  Ella  Thompson, 
Isaline  Davis. 

Class  of  1886. 

Sarah  Fletcher,  Mrs.  Annie  Holmes  Eastman,  Mary  Page  Campbell, 
Philena  Thompson. 

Class  of  1887. 

Ella  Allen,  Flora  Higley,  Mary  Mulholland,  Ida  Prince. 

Jennie  Stilson,  Nettie  West. 

Class  of  1888. 

Mary  Conway  Peterson,  Elizabeth  Fanning,  Henrietta  Krebs. 

Class  of  1889. 

Alice  Boyson  Cleveland,  Elizabeth  Halloran,  Elizabeth  Harris, 
Anna  Hooker,  Ella  Johnston. 

Class  of  1890. 

Theresa  Leach,  Martha  Parker,  Alice  Wilkinson. 
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Class  of  1891. 

Edith  Clark,  Susan  Durand,  Mary  Hudson,  Helen  Jack, 

Lydia  Johnson,  Clara  Karner,  Mrs.  A.  Libby,  Elizabeth  Reid. 

Class  of  1892. 

Gertrude  Evarts,  Martha  Felker,  Annie  Fletcher,  Nellie  Hodgdon, 
Elizabeth  McDougall,  Susan  Peppard,  Annie  Reid,  Ida  Shattuck, 
Annie  Shea. 

Class  of  1893. 

Mary  Parker,  Anna  Penfield,  Ellen  Pope,  Mary  Ryan,  Mary  Sewell, 
Sena  Whipple,  Emma  Whittemore  Viall. 

Class  of  1894. 

Mary  Biddle,  Bertha  Christie,  Mary  Ely,  Eleanor  Foster, 

Helen  Lipps,  Frances  MacKenzie,  Elizabeth  Pitman, 

Thirza  Wright. 

Class  of  1895. 

Sara  Boyd,  Sara  Fraser  Pratt,  Sarah  McCarthy  Cahoon, 

Jennie  Orr,  Jennie  Sloane,  Isabel  Strong,  Isabel  Tessier, 

Class  of  1896. 

Charlotte  Blackwell,  Margaret  Coull,  Isabel  Douglas,  Mabel  Fulton, 
Margaret  Macfarlane,  Ada  Mowatt  Gardiner,  Katharine  Penington, 
Caroline  Pennock  Macfarlane,  Rosa  Ruel. 

Class  of  1897. 

Carrie  Powell,  Mary  Walsh,  Ruth  Williams. 

Class  of  1898. 

Jessie  Belyea,  Mary  Birmingham,  Mary  Crittenden,  Julia  Fisher, 
Mary  Hewitt,  Sarah  MacDonald,  Ida  Moss,  Elizabeth  Redding, 
Lydia  Springer. 

Class  of  1899. 

Hattie  Austin,  Blanche  Beede,  Eva  Lewis,  Elsie  Mitchell, 

Mary  Rogers,  Seraphine  Schreider,  Lillian  Stanway. 

Class  of  1900. 

Blanche  Craven,  Margaret  McDonald,  Ethel  McLean. 

Class  of  1901. 

Elvina  Bailey,  Mary  Cassels,  Carrie  Cousart  Andrews, 

Annie  Dewar  Filkins,  Maude  Leighton,  Isabelle  Rose  Bartlett, 
Margaret  Warner,  Mary  Wiggin. 

Class  of  1902. 

Oceana  Crosby,  Lucy  Drake,  Mary  Gaffney,  Mertie  Kinney. 

Class  of  1903. 

Della  Folger,  Mary  Spear. 

Class  of  1904. 

Lottie  Ames,  Alice  Bates,  Bessie  MacMullin,  Minnie  McAffee, 
Laura  Talbot,  Alice  Winward. 

Class  of  1905. 

Olga  Ahler,  Gertrude  Armstrong,  Lena  Mackay. 

Class  of  1906. 

Ella  Brigham,  Ethel  Chute,  Josephine  Dyke,  Iphegenia  Smith, 
Mary  Taylor. 

Class  of  1907. 

Mary  Higson,  Sadie  Howard,  Rachel  Knight,  Mabel  Marriette, 

Lily  Wilson. 
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Class  of  1908. 

Frances  Barlow,  Emily  MacMorine,  Pansy  Moffatt,  Grace  Ranney. 

Class  of  1909. 

Gertrude  Cook,  Laura  Sanborn. 

Class  of  1910. 

Flora  Hinckley. 

Class  of  1911. 

Bernice  Avery,  Dora  Clark,  Florence  Clark,  Katherine  Clark, 
Rosalind  Cotter,  Helen  Fay,  Ada  Stobo,  Annie  Strong. 

Class  of  1912. 

Effie  Clem,  Annie  Forbes,  Helen  Nuttall,  Rena  Pierce, 

Cecile  Robbins. 

Class  of  1913. 

Sadie  Miller,  Frances  Renear. 

Class  of  1914. 

Ada  Bradley,  Edith  Hinchliffe,  Hattie  Wright. 

Class  of  1915. 

Mildred  Banta,  Eileen  Curley. 

Class  of  1916. 

Gladys  Lawrence. 

Class  of  1918. 

Mary  Kelly,  Maria  Kouroyen,  Pawnee  McCall,  Ruth  Upton, 
Charlotte  Wellcome. 

Class  of  1919. 

Mae  Coloton,  Elizabeth  Fraser,  Blanche  Gates,  Gertrude  Mower, 
Marion  Pilling,  Charlotte  Tsara,  Grace  Van  Allen. 

Class  of  1920. 

Hilda  Bartels,  Helen  Everett,  Josaphine  Prescott,  Rose  Trenkle. 

Class  of  1921. 

Geneve  Anderson,  Margurite  Burke,  Luella  Cheyne,  Adelia  Floyd, 
Olivia  MacDonald,  Ruby  Reimler,  Lilias  Wilson,  Dorothy  Wright. 
Class  of  1922. 

Katherine  Beckford,  Rosa  Lumbert,  Urania  Sturdevant, 

Christine  Webber,  Elizabeth  Welch. 

Class  of  1923. 

Alice  Blair,  Rita  Elliott,  Alice  Goodwin,  Hulda  Johnson, 

Mary  Newman,  Lilian  Reid. 

Class  of  1924. 

LaVerne  Dewar,  Emma  Leitenberger,  Rose  Pelletier,  Zelda  Torrey, 
Mary  Weston. 

Class  of  1925. 

Esther  Martinson. 

Class  of  1926. 

Blanche  Littlefield,  Evelyn  Schoen. 


News  Items 

Clara  Griffin  (1921)  is  Assistant  Instructor  at  the  Jersey 
City  Hospital. 
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Elena  Trayan  (1920),  who  has  been  located  in  Albania 
since  her  graduation,  was  a hospital  visitor  one  day  in  August. 

Helen  Flanagan  (1922)  is  back  from  Honduras  and  just 
now  is  doing  private  nursing  in  Boston. 

The  following  Alumnae  and  perhaps  others  were  in  the 
Summer  School  at  Columbia.  Miss  Margaret  Luddy,  Dorothy 
Davol,  Ethel  Schoff,  Anita  Jones,  Harriet  Friend,  Olive  Ancill, 
Sallie  Mernin,  Mildred  Cartland,  Ruth  Hopper,  Mary  Chayer 
and  Irma  Reeve. 

Jessie  Bennett  (1924)  is  assisting  Dr.  Leland  with  re- 
search work. 

Dorothy  Leavitt  (1926)  is  the  nurse  in  charge  of  the 
Prendegast  Preventorium. 

Ruth  Smith  (1926)  is  Practical  Instructor  at  the  Prospect 
Heights  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Gertrude  Bolles  (1928)  is  Instructor  at  the  Melrose  Hos- 
pital, succeeding  Mildred  Leland  (1922)  who  has  resigned  to 
be  married. 

Alice  M.  Westcott  (1913)  is  Superintendent  of  Nurses 
at  the  Central  Maine  General  Hospital,  Lewiston,  Maine. 

Margaret  Murray  (1927)  is  in  charge  of  the  obstetrical  de- 
partment at  the  Bridgeport  Hospital. 

Helen  Lehmann  (1928)  will  be  at  the  College  Infirmary  at 
Oberlin  for  this  next  year. 

Dorothy  Raymond  (1928)  is  at  the  Chicago  Clinics. 

Harriet  Wedgwood  (1919)  is  a Summer  traveler  and  her 
itinerary  is  including  India. 

May  Flett  (1923)  is  assistant  to  Ethel  Doherty  (1909)  at 
the  Westerly  Hospital,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island. 

Marion  Barry  (1923)  has  just  returned  from  a trip  to 
Europe. 

Lucy  K.  Corthell  (1915)  is  Executive  Assistant  at  the 
Children’s  Hospital. 

Mary  H.  Baldwin  (1927)  is  Surgical  Supervisor  at  the 
Univ.  of  Michigan  Hospital. 
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Alice  Haglund  (1924)  is  Night  Supervisor  at  the  Strong 
Memorial  Hospital,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Marion  Hopkins  (1928)  is  one  of  the  assistants  in  the 
clinic  at  the  Boston  Lying-In  Hospital. 

Adelaide  Mayo  (1917)  has  gone  to  the  Cabaniss  School  of 
Nursing  Education  which  is  the  post-graduate  school  of  nurs- 
ing recently  established  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Mayo’s  appointment  is  that  of  Assistant  Professor 
of  Nursing  Education.  This  school  was  named  in  honor  of 
Sadie  Heath  Cabaniss,  Virginia’s  outstanding  pioneer  nurse. 

Elizabeth  I.  Hansen  (1915)  is  Superintendent  of  the 
Clinton  Hospital. 

Constance  Graham  (1928)  is  Practical  Instructor  at  the 
Madison  General  Hospital. 

Doris  Ellinwood  (1925)  is  in  charge  of  the  operating  room 
at  the  Faulkner  Hospital.  Evelyn  Baker  (1928)  has  succeeded 
Miss  Ellinwood  as  Night  Supervisor. 

Dorothy  Davol  is  assistant  to  the  Theoretical  Instructor 
in  the  Strong  Memorial  Hospital. 

Catherine  Cain  (1924)  is  assistant  Night  Supervisor  at 
the  Phillips  House. 

Jessie  McCaskill  (1919)  is  assistant  to  Miss  Robertson  at 
the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Eleanor  Fitzgerald  (1923)  is  Anaesthetist  at  the  Beth  Is- 
rael Hospital. 

Marion  Griffith  (1924)  with  her  mother  is  enjoying  a 
trip  to  California. 

Eleanor  Richardson  has  resigned  her  position  in  charge 
of  the  operating  room  at  the  Phillips  House  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Margaret  Kirby  (1924).  Miss  Richardson  is  going 
to  have  a period  of  travel. 

Ruth  Gedis  (1925)  is  in  the  operating  room  at  the  Beth 
Israel  Hospital. 

Beatrice  Corthell  (1922  )and  Helen  Chamberlin  (1926) 
have  been  at  the  Children’s  Island  for  the  summeer. 

Anna  Taylor  (1928)  is  Instructor  at  the  Brockton  Hos- 
pital where  she  is  relieving  Earlyne  Kinney. 
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Elizabeth  Dickens  (1928)  is  at  the  Community  Health 
Association. 

Lucia  Lombard  (1928)  has  been  appointed  to  a post  in 
the  American  Missionary  Association  and  is  located  in  Porto 
Rico. 

Reine  Gibeau  (1927)  is  office  nurse  for  Dr.  Richard  Miller. 

Vera  Devitt  (1922)  is  assistant  to  Mina  McKay  at  the 
Woburn  Hospital. 

Katherine  Prentiss  (1921)  is  in  charge  of  the  operating 
room  at  the  Grace  Hospital,  New  Haven. 

Lucy  Levesque  (1928)  is  with  the  Lewiston-Auburn  Dis- 
trict Nursing  Association. 

Several  of  the  class  of  1928  have  returned  or  are  returning 
to  the  hospital.  Evelyn  Baker  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Anaesthet- 
ists and  as  head  nurses,  Margaret  Dunn,  Halina  Filipak, 
Vivian  Taylor,  Esther  Fessenden,  Eleanor  Flint,  Veda  La- 
banas,  Ruth  Pettingell,  Gula  Bloise  and  Nathalie  Davis  from 
same  class.  Sylvia  Perkins  will  be  assistant  to  the  Instructor 
in  Theory. 

On  Friday  evening,  Sept.  21,  Miss  Johnson  gave  a gradua- 
tion address  at  the  Eastern  Maine  General  Hospital,  where 
Mary  Jane  McKay  is  Superintendent  of  Nurses.  Christine 
Williard  (1925)  is  in  charge  of  the  operating  room  and  Eliz- 
abeth Watson  (1928)  is  going  there  to  be  one  of  their  head 
nurses. 

Harriet  Allyn  (1893)  has  resigned  her  position  as  Theore- 
tical Instructor  at  the  California  Lutheran  Hospital  and  is  at 
1303  Sierra  Bonita  Avenue,  Hollywood. 

While  Miss  Johnson  was  on  her  vacation  a M.  G.  H.  din- 
ner was  given  at  the  Charlotte  Hungerford  Hospital,  Torring- 
ton,  where  Frances  West  is  Superintendent.  Those  who  at- 
tended beside  Miss  West  and  Miss  Johnson  were  Ruth  Olson, 
Helen  VanMeter,  Margaret  Lewis,  Adelaide  Chase,  Candace 
Seely  and  Statira  Johnson. 

Dorothy  Turner  (1927)  is  with  the  clinic  of  the  Employ- 
ers Liability  Association. 

Eleanor  Field  (1915)  has  been  abroad  in  charge  of  the 
health  of  300  boys  who  traveled  under  the  auspices  of  My 
Friend  Abroad  movement. 
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Graduates  who  are  in  the  Department  of  Nursing  Educa- 
tion, Teachers  College,  New  York,  include  Anita  Jones,  Sally 
Mernin,  Clare  Dennison,  Marion  Barry  Jennings,  Mary 
Power,  Katharine  Javille,  and  Clara  Griffin.  Eleanor  Smith, 
a five-year  student  is  spending  her  last  year  there. 

Mary  Coolidge  (1927)  is  instructor  of  health  education  in 
the  Southern  Normal  School,  Ashland,  Oregon. 

Marion  Gile  (1924)  has  resigned  the  position  of  Instructor 
of  the  Elements  of  Public  Health  to  accept  a post  in  California. 
Because  of  the  illness  of  her  father,  this  appointment  has 
had  to  be  cancelled  and  she  will  go  to  the  Community  Health 
Association.  Miss  Gile’s  successor  is  Adeline  Chase  (1922). 

Four  of  our  nurses  responded  to  the  call  sent  out  by  the 
town  of  Lee  during  their  recent  epidemic  of  septic  sore 
throats.  Those  nurses  were  Marion  Gile,  Jean  Moffatt,  Beu- 
lah Cook  and  Marion  Hamlin. 

Rose  Griffin  (1923)  has  resigned  her  position  as  Surgical 
Supervisor  to  become  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the 
Mary  Hitchcock  Memorial  Hospital,  Hanover,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Miss  Griffin  will  begin  October  first. 

Visitors  to  Europe  this  summer  included  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hatlow,  who  visited  an  aunt  in  Scotland,  and  Miss  Ellen  M. 
Selby,  Superintendent  of  the  Memorial  Hospital,  Pawtucket, 
who  reports  a very  interesting  visit  to  the  Royal  Children’s 
Hospital  in  Aberdeen,  which  is  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a medical 
center  to  be  established  in  connection  with  the  University. 

Miss  Mary  L.  McKenna  paid  a flying  visit  to  Boston  in 
July. 

Clarissa  Howland  is  travelling  for  the  Elizabeth  Arden 
Company,  whose  preparations  all  of  us  have  seen  advertised. 


Marriages 

Johnston-Gilson.  On  July  3rd,  1928,  Ruth  Johnston 
(1925)  to  Mr.  Harold  George  Gilson,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Cayford-Quincy.  On  September  8th,  1928,  Dorothy  Cay- 
ford  (1925)  to  Dr.  Josiah  Edmund  Quincy,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
At  home  after  November  first  at  348  La  Grange  Street,  West 
Roxbury,  Mass. 

Blaisdell-Quimby.  On  March  1st,  1927,  Bertha  M.  Blaisdell 
(1921)  to  Mr.  Fred  L.  Quimby,  Hampton,  New  Hampshire. 
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Perkins-Clement.  On  July  16th,  1928,  Lana  May  Perkins 
(1922)  to  Mr.  Harry  Wells  Clement,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

Crowell-Jones.  On  June  3rd,  1928,  Ruth  L.  Crowell 
(1918)  to  Mr.  Guy  M.  Jones.  At  home  at  56  Prescott  Street, 
Clinton,  Mass. 

MurphyAVinkler.  On  August  31st,  1928,  Elizajbeth 

Murphy  (1928)  to  Dr.  John  Winkler,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Leland-Holt.  On  September  18th,  1928,  Mildred  Leland 
(1922)  to  Mr.  Frank  Dana  Holt,  New  York  City. 

Fay-MacLeod.  On  September  28th,  1928,  Margaret  Ger- 
trude (1923)  to  Mr.  Thomas  Everett  MacLeod,  Dedham, 
Mass. 

Smith-Knowlton.  On  August  8th,  1928,  Audrey  Smith 
(1925)  to  Dr.  Wilson  Knowlton.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Knowlton  are 
living  in  Louisiana. 


Births 

On  August  9,  1928,  a son,  Charles  Henry  Deming,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Henry  Deming  (Ruth  Jepson,  1925). 

On  September  5,  1928,  a daughter,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Garland  (Myra  Crowell,  1918). 


Death 

The  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Charles  Chandler  has  been  re- 
ported to  us.  She  was  Sarah  Cowling,  and  graduated  in  1878 
from  the  Boston  Training  School  connected  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  at  that  time. 
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Editorial 

A quarterly  magazine  must  of  necessity  cover  events  that  have 
been  past  history  for  some  time.  We  have  in  mind  the  celebration 
of  Ether  Day  at  the  M.  G.  H.  This  year,  the  exercises  were  held 
on  October  12,  1928,  to  accommodate  the  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Surgeons  which  was  then  in  session  in  Boston. 
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Those  of  us  who  were  a part  of  the  group  in  the  historic  dome  of 
the  Bulfinch  all  agree  that  it  was  an  impressive  occasion.  On  an- 
other page,  we  reprint,  from  the  Boston  Herald,  an  account  of  the 
presentation  of  the  bust  of  Dr.  Morton  to  the  hospital. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Miss  Mary  Power,  of 
Teachers  College,  will  contribute  a series  of  articles  during  the  year 
1929.  She  will  call  to  our  attention  the  most  interesting  and  note- 
worthy articles  appearing  in  the  various  professional  journals,  re- 
garding various  phases  of  nursing.  Her  first  contribution  appears 
in  this  number. 

In  addition  to  the  reprint  from  the  Boston  Herald  mentioned 
above,  we  have  ventured  to  include  two  articles  from  the  Boston 
Transcript,  which  will  be  of  interest  to  graduates  living  at  a distance. 
Wards  C and  D as  we  knew  them  are  no  more,  but  in  their  place  will 
rise  a building  which  has  long  been  the  dream  of  the  M.  G.  H. 

The  Quarterly  Record  wishes  you  a Happy  New  Year. 


An  Experiment  in  Correlation  of  Theory  and  Ward 
Experience  in  Surgical  and  Medical  Nursing 

By  Martha  R.  Smith,  R.  N. 

In  February,  x9 27,  an  experiment  was  launched  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  which  was  to  attempt  to  show  that  it  was 
possible  for  all  students  to  have  their  initial  medical  duty  and  their 
class  work  in  general  medical  diseases  simultaneously,  and  their 
initial  surgical  duty  and  class  work  in  general  surgical  diseases  ac- 
cording to  the  same  plan.  This  correlation  was  to  occur  during  the 
first  year  of  the  nurse’s  capped  period. 

I.  Statement  of  the  Plan. 

The  plan  arranged  for  the  class  work  and  assignment  to  med- 
ical and  surgical  services  follows : 

First  Year 


Preliminary  period  during  fall  term,  1926 
Junior  Term — spring,  1927 
February  to  May,  inclusive 

Division  A 

On  duty  in  medical  wards. 

Gass  work 

General  medical  diseases  I 

Dieto  therapy  

Pathology  

Massage  

Materia  medica  


.32  hrs, 
, 8 “ 

, 8 “ 
,16  “ 
24  “ 


Weekly  class  hours — 
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February  to  May,  inclusive 
Division  B 

On  duty  in  surgical  wards. 


Class  work 

Surgical  diseases  I 32  hrs. 

Pathology  8 “ 

Massage  16  “ 

Materia  medica  24  “ 

Weekly  class  hours — 5 .80  “ 


Second  Year 
First  half  during  fall,  1927 
October  to  January,  inclusive 

Division  A 


On  duty  in  surgical  wards. 

Class  work 

General  surgical  diseases  I 32  hrs. 

Medicine  II 

Communicable  diseases  16  “ 

Pediatrics  24  “ 

Weekly  class  hours — 6 72  “ 


October  to  January,  inclusive 
Division  B 


On  duty  in  medical  wards. 

Class  work 

General  medical  diseases  32  hrs. 

Dietotherapy  8 “ 

Surgery  II  (Surgical  specialties: 

G.-U.,  Gyn.,  Orthopedics,  etc.)  32  “ 

Weekly  class  hours — 6 72  “ 


Second  half  during  spring,  1928 
February  to  May,  inclusive 

Division  A 


On  duty,  surgical  or  special  wards. 

Class  work 

Surgery  II  (Surgical  specialties)  32  hrs. 

Sanitation  t, 12  “ 

Personality  adjustment  8 “ 

Special  lectures  (Eye,  ear,  etc., 

operating  technic)  16  “ 

Weekly  class  hours — 4 Yz  68  “ 
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February  to  May,  inclusive 
Division  B 

On  duty,  surgical  or  pediatric  ward. 


Class  work 

Medicine  II  

Communicable  diseases  16  hrs. 

Pediatrics  24  “ 

Sanitation  12  “ 

Personality  adjustment  8 “ 

Special  lectures  16  “ 

Weekly  class  hours — 4 76  “ 


Third  Year 


First  half  during  fall,  1928 

Division  A 
Affiliations 
Class  Work 

Theory  relating  to  practical  work 
Division  B 

Special  duties. 

Class  work 

Advanced  nursing  12  hrs. 

Nursing  problems  30  “ 

Mental  diseases  16  “ 

Modern  social  problems  10  “ 


Weekly  class  hours — 4%  68  “ 

Second  half  during  spring,  1929 
Division  A 
Special  duties 

Class  work  as  outlined  for  Section  B during  fall  semester 


Division  B 
Affiliations 

Class  work  as  indicated  for  Section  A during  fall  semester 

II.  Need  for  a Definite  Correlation  Plan. 

The  fact  that  one  of  the  greatest  assets  in  our  educational 
field,  namely,  the  opportunity  for  theory  and  practice  to  go  hand  in 
hand,  was  being  used  only  meagerly  is  shown  in  the  analysis  of  the 
situation  existing  previous  to  February,  1927,  and  indicates  the  need 
for  the  above  plan. 
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1.  Relation  of  medical  ward  duty  and  class  work  for  the  group  entering 
the  year  previous  to  the  correlation  scheme: 

The  seventy-eight  students  who  were  having  Medical-disease  lectures 
were  assigned  to  medical  duty  as  follows : 


One  month  or  less  11 

One  to  two  months  12 

Three  months  2 

Four  months  8 


Surgical  duty  and  surgical  class  work  showed  a better  correlation, 
as  might  be  expected,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hospital  has  140 
medical  beds  to  250  surgical  beds. 

2.  Students  on  medical  wards  at  time  of  this  preliminary  survey : 
Thirty-four  capped  nurses. 

III.  Preliminary  Survey  of  the  Field  for  Discovery  of  Pertinent 

Facts. 

To  allow  for  a change  to  make  such  a definite  scheme  of  corre- 
lation possible,  our  field  was  carefully  surveyed  and  the  problems  to 
be  dealt  with  discovered.  The  facts  to  be  determined  seemed  to  be : 

1.  Can  the  medical  service  assimilate  fifty  nurses? 

2.  How  much  medical  nursing  can  each  student  have,  as  shown  by 
activity  and  capacity  of  medical  wards? 

3.  Will  the  distribution  of  medical  and  surgical  patients  allow  an  even 
division  of  our  student-nurse  groups? 

4.  What  will  happen  to  the  wards  if  every  one  goes  to  the  same  classes? 

5.  How  many  times  a year  must  classes  be  repeated? 

6.  What  will  a fuller  class  schedule  mean  to  the  hospital  wards? 

7.  Are  there  classrooms  enough  to  care  for  all  these  classes  ? 

8.  How  many  more  instructors  are  needed? 

Are  they  available  ? 

IV.  The  Working-out  of  the  Correlation  Scheme. 

The  statistics  gathered  during  the  study  of  our  problem  are, 
of  course,  useful  to  us  only.  The  facts  deducted  from  this  analysis, 
however,  follow,  referring  back  to  questions  as  numbered : 

1.  Fifty  nurses  at  a time  to  the  active  140d>ed  medical  service  was 
felt  to  be  the  maximum  number  of  students  that  the  medical  wards 
could  assimilate. 

2.  Five-months’  medical  experience  during  the  three  years  of  training 
was  discovered  to  be  the  minimum  term  and,  for  the  majority,  the 
maximum  amount  of  medical  experience  available. 

3.  This  attempt  at  even  distribution  of  student  groups  to  uneven  services 
has  proved,  during  this  first  year,  to  be  our  most  difficult  problem. 

An  even  division  of  the  class,  to  start  the  correlation  scheme, 
was  made  for  the  first  semester.  Therefore,  just  as  many  of  this 
class  were  detailed  to  medical  service  as  to  surgical  service.  Because 
of  the  unevenness  of  the  services,  this  even  division  of  the  student 
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group  frequently  worked  hardship  on  the  surgical  wards.  At  this 
time  it  was  hard  not  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul  and  send  a medical-unit 
nurse  to  a surgical  ward.  Such  transfers  of  students  as  were  needed 
to  meet  emergencies  were  made  for  a day  at  a time  only.  However, 
such  transfers,  day  after  day,  are  demoralizing  to  students  and  head 
nurses. 

A solution  for  this  difficulty  has  been  discovered.  It  is  to 
divide  the  class  into  thirds  and  to  send  two-thirds  to  the  surgical 
wards,  one- third  t othe  medical  wards,  and  to  give  medical  classes 
three  times  a year.  This  division  of  the  class  into  thirds,  instead  of 
halves,  was  begun  in  February,  1928. 

Medical  classes  at  this  training  school  run  through  the  calendar 
year,  because  of  in-coming  affiliating  groups.  Our  third  group  of 
students  to  have  the  medical  unit  of  experience  will  be  joined  with 
the  affiliating  students  during  the  summer  months. 

4.  Some  definite  provision  was  necessary  for  covering  the  wards  during 
the  class  hours  when  the  correlation-unit  students  would  all  be  in 
class. 

That  meant  that  a sufficient  number  of  Senior  students  to 
cover  the  wards  must  be  available.  An  analysis  of  the  time-slips 
prior  to  instituting  this  plan  showed  that  in  two  months  out  of 
three,  Senior  students  sufficient  in  number  to  carry  the  wards  during 
class  hour  were  detailed  to  the  wards. 

This  same  situation,  i.  e.,  an  insufficient  number  of  Seniors 
detailed  to  ward  duty,  has  appeared  now  and  again  during  this  first 
year.  It  is  because  of  the  out-going  affiliations  and  special  duties 
that  Seniors  in  the  school  are  not  always  available  when  needed  for 
a ward  situation. 

With  the  second  year  of  operation  of  the  plan,  it  is  anticipated 
that  such  difficulties  can  be  eliminated  to  a greater  extent.  The 
medical  experiences  and  medical  wards  are  the  places  over  which 
greatest  care  must  be  exercised,  and  a checking-up  of  the  time  to 
be  spent  on  medical  wards  by  those  students  who  will  be  Seniors 
during  the  second  year  of  the  correlation  scheme  shows  that  one- 
plus  Senior  student  must  be  kept  on  each  medical  ward,  each  month, 
to  complete  such  required  duty.  These  Seniors  and  the  older  stu- 
dents should  carry  the  wards  while  the  rest  of  the  students  in  the 
correlation  unit  are  in  class. 

5.  To  permit  such  a correlation  of  class  work  and  ward  experience,  it 
became  evident  that  all  classes  must  be  given  twice  in  a school  year. 
(It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  the  increasing  size  of  the  classes  was 
fast  making  this  necessary,  anyway.) 
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Some  explanation  of  the  reason  why,  in  a medical  unit  of  duty, 
some  surgical  class  work  appears,  is  probably  called  for.  Class 
work  in  Surgery  totals  64  hours,  and  is  called  Surgery  I and 
Surgery  II.  To  put  both  of  these  courses  and  other  basic  courses 
in  one  semester  of  four  months  makes  a too  heavy  class  schedule. 
Therefore,  Surgery  II  follows  in  the  second  semester  and  during 
the  time  the  student  is  on  medical  duty;  Medicine  II  follows  in  the 
second  semester  and  during  the  time  the  student  is  on  surgical  duty. 
The  content  of  these  two  classes  has  been  indicated  in  the  course  out- 
lined at  the  beginning  of  the  article. 

6.  The  fuller  class  schedule  has  meant  that  smaller  groups  are  taken 
from  a ward,  but  are  taken  more  often. 

An  exceedingly  great  amount  of  care  is  needed  in  scheduling 
classes,  so  that  the  wards  are  not  stripped  of  nurses  unnecessarily. 
An  equal  amount  of  care  must  be  exercised  in  assigning  students 
to  wards,  so  that  all  students  are  not  in  the  same  section  of  a class. 

During  this  first  year  the  person  assigning  the  students  to  ward 
duty  and  the  person  scheduling  the  classes  have  learned  much  that 
in  the  future  should  preclude  the  necessity  of  sending  so  many 
relief  nurses  to  wards  for  class  hours. 

7.  Classrooms  for  the  increased  number  of  classes  have  been  at  a 
premium. 

8.  In  doubling  the  number  of  classes,  two  more  instructors  each 
semester  were  found  to  be  necessary.  The  additional  cost  has 
been  that  of  one  lecturer,  as  all  but  one  of  these  additional  in- 
structors have  been  obtained  from  the  medical  and  surgical 
'resident  staff. 

The  difficulties  and  weak  places  that  have  appeared,  other  than 
those  anticipated,  are: 

1.  To  find  students  who  are  due  for  night  duty  who  can  be  used  on 
such  wards  as  orthopedic,  emergency,  etc. 

2.  Nursing  the  wards  early  in  October  and  February  with  all  nurses 
practically  unprepared  in  theory.  This  last  item  has  made  organized 
ward  teaching  compulsory  and  also  most  profitable. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  correlation  plan,  the  convalescent 
surgical  wards  were  nursed,  from  February  to  October,  by  nurses 
without  preparation  in  surgical  diseases.  With  the  present  plan, 
one-third  of  the  summer  nursing  staff  has  had  surgical  nursing  class 
work,  two-thirds  have  not.  Heretofore,  medical  wards  have  been 
nursed  all  the  year  round  by  students  with  medical  class-work 
preparation.  With  the  present  correlation  scheme,  the  wards  will 
always  have  students  who  have  had  and  are  having  medical  nursing 
class  work. 
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V.  Benefits  Derived. 

The  benefits  of  such  a scheme  come  first  in  knowing  that  our 
field  of  experience  has  been  enriched  to  its  utmost.  Measurable 
benefits  can  be  summed  up  only  after  these  students  have  developed 
and  after  a survey  of  hospitalization  records  of  patients  (in  regard 
to  length  of  stay)  has  been  made. 

Meanwhile,  two  facts  are  evident  that  must  react  to  the  benefit 
of  the  patient : ( 1 ) Each  student  stays  in  one  place  longer.  (2 ) The 
first  group  to  go  through  this  scheme  came  out  in  surgical  classes 
without  a failure.  In  the  medical  classes,  there  were  two  failures  in 
the  first  examination  (but  not  in  the  second),  but,  notwithstanding, 
the  class  average  was  82  per  cent. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  it  seems : 

1.  There  is  no  absolute  degree  of  correlation  of  theory  and  practice  with- 
out graduate  floor-duty  nurses;  but  that 

2.  There  is  a high  enough  degree  of  correlation  possible  to  make  it 
enormously  worth  the  effort  to  attempt  to  do  it. 

3.  There  is  no  obstacle  so  great  as  to  prevent  us  from  undertaking  such 
a scheme  for  another  year. 

The  experiment  has  been  more  successful  than  either  the  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  nurses  or  the  director  of  theoretical  instruc- 
tion dared  hope. 

The  experiment  has  proved  that  there  can  be  a high  degree  of 
correlation  in  an  organization  as  intricate  as  ours,  provided  the  staff 
has  faith  in  the  project  and  provided  they  have  a willingness  to  co- 
operate in  attacking  the  very  apparent  difficulties. 


Heliotherapy  In  Switzerland 

Florence  E.  Merrill,  1908 

It  was  the  last  place  on  our  itinerary — and  so  difficult  did  it 
become  to  convince  the  Italian  officials  that  it  was  not  Lucerne  nor 
yet  Lausanne,  but  Leysin  which  we  sought  that  I resorted  finally 
to  a scrap  of  paper  on  which  the  name  was  clearly  printed  and  this 
I waved  occasionally  to  assure  them  and  to  reassure  myself  that  for 
once,  at  least,  I knew  whither  we  were  bound. 

We  left  Milan  early  in  the  morning  to  circumvent,  if  possible, 
the  white,  merciless  heat  which  had  increased,  until  on  this  (its 
twenty-first  day),  our  endurance  and  our  fans  were  in  tatters. 
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Full  of  happy  anticipation  we  were  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  scenery  along  our  delightful  route.  North,  first  toward 
Como  our  course  lay,  skirting  Lakes  Maggiore  and  Lugano  en  route, 
and  passing  thru  mountains  which  seemed  to  rise  from  the  lakes 
themselves, — everywhere  beauty,  and  on  every  hand  a dream 
realized.  Along  the  Rhone  to  Brieg,  where  our  passports  and  lug- 
gage not  once,  but  three  times,  were  painstakingly  gone  over,  and 
where  Italian  money  was  exchanged  for  French,  we  came  at  length 
to  Vevey,  St.  Maurice  and  Martigney. 

As  we  flew  through  Territet  I was  conscious  of  our  nearness 
to  the  Castle  of  Chillon  made  famous  by  Byron : 

“I  saw  the  white  walled  distant  town 
And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down, 

And  then  there  was  a little  isle 
Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile — 

The  only  one  in  view.” 

Presently  we  passed  Montreaux,  and  at  three  o’clock  arrived 
at  Aigle. 

Here  the  now  hot  and  dirty  train  was  left  for  a funicullar  sys- 
tem which  promised,  according  to  our  guide-books,  to  take  us  up  to 
Leysin  in  one  hour.  It  was,  literally,  a Heavenly  ride ! Straight  up 
and  up,  very  very  slowly,  but  very  very  surely  we  left  dirt  and  every 
other  discomfort  behind  and  held  our  breath  as  we  arrived  above  tree 
tops  into  a freshness  and  coolness  almost  unbelievable.  Afterward, 
we  were  told  many  travelers  fear  the  hour’s  climb  in  le  petit  chemin 
de  fer,  but  not  I.  Since  our  air  voyage  from  London  to  Paris  I 
had  been  entirely  of  the  old  lady’s  opinion : “If  you’re  killed  by 
the  train — there  you  are,  but  if  you’re  drowned,  where  are  you?” 
The  little  town  of  Leysin,  of  interest  solely  for  Dr.  Rollier’s  activi- 
ties there,  lies  close  to  Lake  Geneva — the  largest  of  the  Swiss 
lakes — and  projects  itself  along  the  Tour  d’ai  mountains  at  an  alti- 
tude of  4500  feet.  It  is  lovely  beyond  words ! 

The  air  is  like  a refreshing  drink  and  carries  healing  odors  from 
the  trees  in  the  foothills  and  seems  filled  with  a tangible  something 
born  of  the  sunshine.  The  narrow  streets  or  roads  have  taken 
their  course  entirely  from  the  situation  of  the  houses  which  are  in 
tiers  on  the  southern  slope — an  ideal  and  picturesque  arrangement. 
At  least  thirty  of  these  houses  are  used  as  clinics  and  are  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  Dr.  Rollier  who  first  started  work  there  in 
1903.  Because  of  the  very  high  situation  and  the  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  wind,  the  air  and  the  sun  rays  are  absolutely  clean  and 
pure  and  I believe  much  of  his  success  there  he  accredits  to  this 
fact. 
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The  names  of  the  houses  are  plainly  marked  on  each  and  are 
so  pretty  and  musical  that  they  fit  well  into  the  picture — such  as 
Mon  Repos,  Les  Ponniers,  Florimont;  and  the  one  in  which  our 
particular  interest  lay — Les  Fleurettes.  All  rooms  are,  of  course, 
connected  with  sun  porches  and  all  beds  especially  adapted  for  easy 
rolling,  each  equipped  with  head  protection. 

The  average  hours  sunshine  in  June  is  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
four,  and  in  January  one  hundred  and  ten. 

As  the  skin  is  here  used  as  an  organ  of  absorption,  the  patients 
lie  practically  nude  so  that  air  and  sun,  considered  by  Dr.  Rollier 
our  most  valuable  aids  to  healing  may  have  as  complete  tonic  in- 
fluence as  possible.  As  reaction  on  different  individuals  varies,  ex- 
posure at  first  is  on  small  areas  and  for  short  periods.  These  are 
gradually  increased  until  the  endurance  of  the  patient  is  fully  under- 
stood. Often  pain  entirely  disappears  after  one  or  two  exposures  to 
the  direct  sun  rays,  and  as  pigmentation  of  the  skin  usually  takes 
places  in  a short  time,  treatment  may  proceed  with  impunity.  Be- 
fore observing  the  work  done  at  Leysin  I had  never  realized  that  the 
sun  carries  elements  for  mental  as  well  as  for  physical  healing, 
but  was  assured  this  is  true.  And  if  to  see  these  many  victims  of 
surgical  tuberculosis  cheerful  beyond  belief,  and  tho  flat  in  bed, 
busy  with  some  work  held  in  place  for  them  by  frames,  and  to 
realize  that  this  condition  was  not  a matter  of  days  or  months  but 
more  often  of  years — if  all  this  brought  tears  to  one’s  eyes,  they 
were  those  of  shame  at  our  own  impatience,  not  pity  for  these 
radiant  brown-skinned  mountain  dwellers.  Our  little  New  York 
friend  had  been  two  years  flat  in  bed  and  at  least  six  months  more 
must  elapse  before  any  change  in  procedure  could  be  ventured  upon. 
Yet  after  her  first  shrieks  of  joy  at  our  unheralded  arrival  she 
seemed — altho  far  from  home  and  friends — not  at  all  a lonely 
soul  nor  an  invalid  to  be  pitied  or  over-indulged.  New  books  and 
news  of  the  day  seemed  to  have  penetrated  here,  and  there  was  an 
uplift  and  atmosphere  of  happiness  throughout  the  place.  One 
afternoon  I was  invited  to  join  a clinic  for  observation  of  certain 
cases,  together  with  a French  doctor  and  his  English  wife,  two 
Japanese  medical  students  and  a Swiss  osteopath. 

The  assistant  who  conducted  the  group  was  a most  efficient  and 
versatile  individual.  The  two  Japs  understood  German  but  no 
French — which  is  the  almost  universal  language  in  Leysin — so  first 
in  French  and  then  in  a painstaking  aside  in  German,  each  case  was 
explained  and  demonstrated,  the  patients  lending  themselves  to  the 
group  in  a simple  helpful  manner  which  spoke  volumes  for  the 
understanding  existing  there.  Pulmonary  T.  B.  is  excluded  from  the 
Leysin  clinics  but  there  were  innumerable  hips,  legs  and  feet  in  all 
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stages  of  treatment  and  convalescence.  Some,  after  two  or  three 
years,  were  happily  but  not  excitedly  planning  a return  home  within 
a few  weeks — to  Italy,  Norway  or  England;  others  beginning  the 
perilous  work  of  walking  after  years  of  inactivity  and  hideous  de- 
formity. X-Rays  before  and  after  treatment  proved  all  too  con- 
clusively that  sun,  air,  and  patience  accomplish  what  surgery  and 
plaster  so  often  fail  to  do. 

It  is  an  ideal  spot  for  any  individual — sick  or  well.  Days  were 
comfortable  and  the  nights  delightfully  cool.  The  fat  square  feather 
bed  disgustedly  plucked  from  many  other  covers  on  my  arrival  I 
was  glad  to  re-claim,  and  so  soporific  was  the  air  that  tho  I 
resolved  each  morning  to  do  so,  never  once  was  I awake  for  the 
sunrise.  Not  until  a faint  tinkle  sounded  nearer  and  nearer  down 
the  narrow  street  did  I open  my  eyes.  The  first  morning  my  instant 
belief  that  it  was  Santa  Claus  was  based  on  the  fact  that  there  was 
snow  to  be  seen,  and  that  the  bells  possessed  an  unusual  sweetness 
and  cadence.  Upon  sleepy  investigation  I beheld  a herd  of  goats 
daintily  picking  their  way  along  en  route  to  pasture  for  the  day. 
They  were  a strange  contrast  to  the  enormous  long-horned  creatures 
which  we  saw  later  in  Scotland. 

On  our  arrival  it  had  been  evident  that  some  celebration  was 
afoot — we  knew  the  symptoms — for  celebrations  had  been  all  about 
us  for  weeks.  In  Paris  we  had  helped  celebrate  our  own  July 
Fourth.  Bastile  Day  spent  at  Tours  had  been  a fete  day  long  to  re- 
member, and  our  arrival  at  Carcassonne  had  coincided  with  their 
thorough  and  somewhat  laborious  celebration  of  their  2000th  birth- 
day! So  we  took  kindly  to  the  idea  of  an  entertainment  by  the 
Leysin-ites — whatever  it  might  be.  We  learned  that  it  was  their 
national  holiday,  and  their  fireworks,  cheers,  and  early  evening  ex- 
citement were  quite  American  in  quality. 

Was  Mont  Blanc  visible  from  there?  I asked  one  day.  Some- 
times, I was  told,  and  immediately  began — 

“Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains 
They  crowned  him  long  ago, 

On  a throne  of  rocks,  in  a robe  of  clouds 
With  a diadem  of  snow.” 

“What  are  you  saying?”  asked  my  faithful  follower.  “I  am 
saying,”  answered  I,  “that  tomorrow  we  must  move  on — and  I 
don’t  want  to — I don’t  want  to,  I don’t  want  to !”  However,  we  did. 
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Abstracts  of  1928 

Mary  S.  Power 

The  year  1928  has  passed.  Publishers,  editors,  writers  and 
librarians  have  catalogued  and  filed  its  literary  output.  Of  these 
millions  of  pages  a few  lines,  figuratively  speaking,  have  been  writ- 
ten in  the  interest  of  the  nursing  profession. 

The  most  noteworthy  perhaps  is  Dr.  Burgess’  report,  “Nurses, 
Patients  and  Pocketbooks.”  This  is  a 591  page  statistical  and  analyt- 
ical study  of  present  day  conditions  in  nursing  and  some  future 
forecasts  for  it  if  schools  of  nursing  continue  in  their  present  prac- 
tices. It  is  written  in  popular  style.  The  book  has  been  received 
with  varying  degrees  of  favor,  doubt  and  mistrust  and  many  of  the 
comments  about  it  throw  light  on  the  feelings  of  those  who  are 
writing.  If  you’ve  read  the  book  you  would  be  interested  in  the 
many  reviews  of  it  and  particularly  those  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Medicine  for  October  6,  1928,  The  Modern  Hospital,  December 
1928,  pp.  73,  the  Pacific  Coast  Journal  of  Nursing  for  October, 
the  Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital  Review  for  November  1928,. 

Another  report  of  the  year  which  does  not  seem  to  be  so  well- 
known  but  is  noteworthy  is  that  of  the  “Conference  on  Nursing 
Schools  Connected  with  Colleges  and  Universities.”  This  con- 
ference, the  first  of  its  kind,  was  held  in  New  York  in  January  1928, 
and  was  sponsored  by  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education. 
The  meeting  brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  representatives  from  schools  of  nursing  having  univer- 
sity connections  in  order  to  compare  the  existing  relationships  of 
these  institutions.  This  report  may  be  purchased  for  $1.00  from  the 
National  League  of  Nursing  Education  at  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  National  League  of  Nursing  Education  report  for  1928 
is  perhaps  the  most  scholarly  that  that  organization  has  produced. 
Nearly  all  of  the  papers  show  study,  reflect  research  and  are  well 
presented.  I particularly  call  to  your  attention  one  from  a fellow 
alumna,  R.  Louise  Metcalfe,  entitled,  “Achievements  of  Nurses  in 
Relation  to  Intelligence  Test  Ratings.”  This  paper  has  received 
favorable  comment  outside  the  profession  and  its  findings  will 
hearten  the  nurse  reader.  The  studies  by  Mary  M.  Marvin  and 
Cordelia  Cowan  on  “The  Position  and  Preparation  of  the  Head 
Nurse  and  Supervisor”  should  be  helpful  to  all  directors  of  nursing 
schools,  to  graduates  in  these  positions  and  to  young  women  con- 
templating this  field.  The  study  is  still  in  progress  so  that  other 
aspects  of  it  will  appear  later. 
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In  the  same  report  is  a stimulating  and  sympathetic  paper  by 
Dr.  Hugh  Cabot  (formerly  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital) 
on  “The  Role  of  the  University  in  Nursing  Education.”  This  is 
reprinted  in  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing  for  September  1928. 
And  that  reminds  me  that  Dr.  Richard  Cabot’s  address,  “Hospital 
and  Dispensary  Social  Work,”  given  at  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  in  Paris,  appears  in  the  October  number  of 
Hospital  Social  Service.  It  is  an  historical,  sociological  and  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  subject  and  will  be  enjoyed  by  every  nurse 
in  the  degree  that  she  has  caught  some  of  Dr.  Cabot’s  social  feeling. 

The  Time  Study  of  Nursing  Procedures,  by  Susan  Tracy,  of 
the  Yale  School  of  Nursing,  is  one  that  is  easily  understood  and 
one  that  we  have  always  wondered  why  someone  did  not  do.  Such 
studies  are  only  beginning  and  when  more  are  done  we  will  have 
a better  idea  of  what  nursing  consists,  how  much  we  are  giving  and 
how  much  it  costs. 

The  June  number  of  the  Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital  Review 
celebrated  its  fortieth  year  by  producing  an  exceedingly  interesting 
historical  number  of  nursing  orders  and  organization. 

I wish  there  were  space  left  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  num- 
ber of  good  articles  that  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing  has  pre- 
sented us  this  last  year.  I’ll  do  so  in  April. 


Ether  Day,  1928 

The  memory  of  Dr.  William  T.  G.  Morton  was  honored  yester- 
day in  the  little  dome  room  of  the  old  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital building  where,  on  Oct.  16,  1846,  he  gave  the  world  its  first 
demonstration  of  a surgical  operation  performed  painlessly  under 
the  influence  of  ether. 

After  visiting  his  grave  at  Mount  Auburn  yesterday  morning, 
members  of  the  Associated  Anaesthetists  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  gathered  in  the  amphitheatre,  where  Dr.  Morton’s  bust,  was 
presented  to  the  hospital  in  their  behalf  by  Dr.  Francis  H.  Mc- 
Mechan,  secretary-general  of  the  association  and  editor  of  “Current 
Researches  in  Anaesthesia  and  Analgesia,”  official  organ  of  the 
International  Research  Society. 

Eulogizing  the  “daring,  the  bravery  and  the  vision  of  the  man 
who  came  forward  and  showed  the  way  to  all  surgeons  who  fol- 
lowed him”  and  glorifying  “the  occasion  that  gave  perhaps  the 
greatest  gift  that  medicine  has  ever  conferred  on  suffering  human- 
ity,” Dr.  McMechan  soon  turned  to  the  immediate  problems  that 
face  the  anaesthetists  of  today. 
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“While  pain  has  been  practically  eliminated,”  he  said,  “in  or- 
ganized surgical  hospitals,  there  still  continue  countless  painful 
operations  in  industrial  clinics  and  in  doctors’  private  offices.  It  is 
part  of  our  aim  to  eliminate  all  these  needless  cruelties  that  still  go 
on.  Particularly  we  hope  to  apply  the  most  advanced  uses  of  anaes- 
thesia to  the  millions  of  mothers  who  are  still  suffering  unnecessary 
torture  at  childbirth.” 

The  bust  was  received  for  the  hospital  by  William  Endicott, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  who  mentioned  the  early  con- 
tributions to  anaesthesia  of  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  the  active  surgeon 
performing  the  operation  for  which  Dr.  Morton  had  administered 
the  ether,  and  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  coined  the  word 
describing  the  new  process.  The  bust  was  unveiled  by  Dr.  William 
B.  Howell  of  Montreal,  president  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Anaes- 
thetists ; Dr.  Albert  H.  Miller  of  Providence,  president  of  the  Bos- 
ton society,  and  Dr.  John  H.  Evans  of  Buffalo,  president  of  the 
Eastern  society.  A poem  by  Dr.  S.  Adolphus  Knopf  was  read  in 
his  absence  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Wells  of  Syracuse,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Eastern  Society. 

Immediately  after  the  presentation,  the  ether  day  address,  ad- 
vanced four  days  for  the  benefit  of  visiting  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Surgeons  whose  18th  annual  congress  in  Boston 
closed  yesterday,  was  delivered  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Mosely 
Memorial  building  by  Dr.  Graham  Lusk,  professor  of  physiology 
at  the  Cornell  University  medical  school.  His  talk  on  “Diabetes” 
was  prefaced  by  introductory  remarks  by  Dr.  Elliott  P.  Joslin. 
Mr.  Endicott  presided.  Dr.  McMechan’s  presentation  address  fol- 
lows in  part : 

“We  scarcely  dare  picture  what  would  happen  if  the  benefits 
of  anaesthesia  were  withdrawn.  It  would  bring  us  face  to  face  with 
a surgical  catastrophe  that  would  all  but  undermine  our  hospitals 
and  our  profession. 

“Let  us  recall  the  old  days  before  Dr.  Morton  introduced  the 
era  of  painless  surgery.  We  dwell  with  horror  upon  the  sensations 
of  the  doctor  and  the  dauntless  courage  of  (the  patient  as  he  con- 
templated the  agony  he  must  undergo  in  even  a minor  operation. 

“That  these  conditions  are  past  is  due  largely  to  the  daring, 
the  bravery  and  the  vision  of  the  man  who  came  forward  and 
showed  the  way  to  all  surgeons  who  followed  him.  It  is  easy  to 
strike  upon  a new  idea  in  the  laboratory,  and  in  the  study  it  is  easy 
to  turn  it  over  in  your  mind.  But  to  come  forward  in  public  and 
convince  a doubting  profession  and  a skeptical  public  is  quite  an- 
other matter. 
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“All  anaesthetists  since  his  day  owe  an  untold  debt  to  Dr.  Mor- 
ton and  they  have  incurred  a moral  obligation  to  follow  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  his  example  in  relieving  mankind  of  needless  suffer- 
ing and  in  promoting  the  knowledge  of  anaesthetic  methods  through- 
out the  world. 

“I  believe  that  we  have  lived  up  to  his  example.  After  the 
war,  for  example,  Germany  was  ostracized  from  international  con- 
ferences on  medicine.  It  was  through  the  agency  of  the  organized 
anaesthetists  that  the  men  of  science  were  brought  back  into  the 
international  comity  of  medical  men. 

“Organized  anaesthetists  are  trying  to  make  the  vision  of  Dr. 
Morton  practical  in  all  corners  of  the  globe  and  in  all  branches  of 
medical  practice.  There  are  thousands  of  mothers  where  painless 
surgery  is  still  unknown  who  will  never  know  relief  from  the  pain 
of  labor  until  our  campaign  succeeds.  Even  here  in  America — here 
in  Boston — hundreds  of  mothers  suffer  needlessly  because  anaes- 
thesia is  not  sufficiently  taught  in  our  medical  schools  nor  sufficiently 
practised  by  our  physicians.  It  is  our  belief  that  all  medical  students 
should  be  taught  how  to  relieve  every  human  pain  possible,  and  the 
co-operation  of  our  medical  schools  has  been  such  that  over  half  of 
them  now  have  anaesthetic  departments.  Anaesthesia  at  childbirth, 
however,  is  still  used  too  infrequently  and  too  inefficiently.  In  most 
cases  only  partial  relief  is  given  whereas  our  most  modem  methods 
can  give  practically  absolute  absence  of  pain. 

“In  closing  I wish  to  appeal  for  a philanthropist  who  will  create 
the  foundation  for  the  development  of  painless  surgery  and  its  wide- 
spread practice.  Such  a philanthropist,  I am  sure,  will  confer  a 
wonderful  bounty  on  suffering  humanity.  He  will  need  no  bust,  for 
his  kindness  will  be  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  a grateful  people 
forever.” 

In  receiving  the  gift,  Mr.  Endicott  declared  that  later  achieve- 
ments had  not  obscured  Dr.  Morton’s  discovery.  “The  hospital 
will  preserve  this  bust,”  he  said,  “as  a sacred  possession  and  a token 
of  gratitude  to  the  one  man  who  has  done  the  most  to  relieve  the 
world  of  needless  pain.” 

— From  the  Boston  Herald. 


Mrs.  Grace  Whiting  Myers  Honored 

Distinguished  in  the  accomplishment  of  special  work  of  great 
value  to  hospitals  and  the  medical  profession,  Mrs.  Grace  Whiting 
Myers  of  Boston  has  been  recognized  by  her  profession,  and  given 
opportunity  to  do  for  the  whole  country  what  she  has  done  for  Bos- 
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ton.  She  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Association  of  Record 
Librarians  of  North  America,  an  organization  that  came  into  being 
because  of  the  work  she  has  done,  first  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  in  the  production  and  filing  of  case  records,  and  in  organ- 
izing the  record  librarians  in  Massachusetts. 

From  1897  to  1911,  Mrs.  Myers  was  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Treadwill  Library  of  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  from 
1911  to  1925  was  librarian  in  charge.  Since  then  she  has  been  libra- 
rian emeritus,  the  position  affording  her  opportunity  to  assist  in  the 
perfection  of  (this  work  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  clinical  record  is  a detailed  account  of  the  illness  and  treat- 
ment of  an  individual  who  may  be  a private  patient  at  home,  or  a 
patient  in  a hospital.  Many  physicians  keep  such  records  of  their 
patients,  the  clerical  work  usually  being  done  by  a secretary.  In 
a hospital,  where  there  are  many  records,  it  is  customary  to  place 
them  in  charge  of  one  person  known  as  a record  librarian.  She  may, 
in  some  instances,  write  these  histories  from  the  dictation  by  the 
physician,  but  her  chief  business  is  (to  receive  the  finished  work, 
inspect,  catalogue,  file  and  protect  it,  so  that  it  may  be  available  for 
the  use  of  members  of  the  administration  and  the  medical  staff  of 
a hospital. 

These  records  form  an  important  part  of  the  hospital’s  equip- 
ment ; they  are  valuable  to  the  patient  as  evidence  that  he  has  re- 
ceived the  care  which  his  case  demanded;  they  are  stimulating  to 
the  doctor  as  a report  of  his  work,  and  as  a means  of  study  and  in- 
vestigation ; they  contribute  to  the  history  of  the  institution  to  which 
they  belong.  Consequently,  (they  deserve  the  best  of  care,  and  to  the 
end  that  such  work  may  become  standardized,  record  librarians  have 
organized.  The  first  association  of  women  engaged  in  this  work 
was  formed  in  Boston  in  February,  1916,  with  five  members  rep- 
resenting local  hospitals.  This  group  has  now  membership  of  thir- 
ty, including  record  librarians  from  some  of  the  surrounding  towns  ; 
moreover,  similar  groups  are  being  formed  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  For  several  years  a movement  to  standardize  hospitals 
has  been  pushed  by  the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  record  librarians  is  one  of  the  important  forces  asso- 
ciated with  it.  No  hospital  may  be  ranked  in  “Class  A”  of  the  col- 
lege classification  which  does  not  qualify  in  the  matter  of  its  clinical 
records. 


— From  the  Transcript. 
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The  New  Unit  for  People  of  Moderate  Means 

By  Bernard  Peterson 

Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  have  awarded 
to  Hageman-Harris  Company,  Inc.,  the  general  contract  for  the  new 
Hospital  for  People  of  Moderate  Means,  which  is  to  be  a new  unit 
of  the  M.  G.  H.  Hageman-Harris  is  the  same  concern  that  built 
the  Harvard  Business  School,  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  and  the  Sears 
Roebuck  & Co.  building  on  Audubon  place. 

The  subcontract  for  the  heating  went  to  Ingalls  & Kendricken, 
for  the  plumbing  to  William  M.  Collins,  for  the  electrical  equipment 
to  the  Hixon  Electric  Company. 

All  the  contracts  amount  to  a total  of  $1,461,392,  this  covering 
the  removal  of  the  two  ward  buildings  now  occupying  the  site,  and 
the  construction  of  the  new  hospital,  with  heating,  plumbing  and 
electrical  installations.  But  in  addition  to  this  it  will  cost  $340,000 
to  furnish  the  new  hospital  building  and  to  connect  it  with  the  exist- 
ing power  plant,  making  a total  cost  of  $1,801,392,  when  ready  for 
the  admission  of  patients. 

Several  bids  were  received,  and  the  successful  contractor  guar- 
antees to  complete  the  job  in  290  days,  or  a little  short  of  ten  months. 
This  will  make  the  new  hospital  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  late 
fall  in  1929,  and  Dr.  Frederic  A.  Washburn,  director  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  says  that  he  expects  to  have  a staff  ready 
for  hospital  service  next  winter  as  soon  as  the  building  is  ready 
f or  it. 

In  deciding  to  go  ahead  with  the  building  at  this  time  the  trus- 
tees concluded  that  they  would  anticipate  to  some  extent  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building  fund,  which  is  not  yet  quite  completed.  They 
have  full  confidence  in  the  public  that  iit  will  subscribe  the  additional 
$60,000  needed  to  meet  the  obligations  now  being  incurred. 

The  estimate  for  the  project  was  $1,900,000  and  the  trustees 
will  stay  within  that  budget.  The  structure  and  its  equipment  will 
cost  about  $1,800,000,  as  was  expected,  and  about  $100,000  will  be 
needed  for  supplies,  and  to  operate  it  for  perhaps  a year.  It  will 
be  a hospital  for  people  of  moderate  means,  who  can  pay  a fair  price 
for  the  service,  but  it  will,  of  course,  be  far  from  a paying  basis 
during  the  first  year.  For  that  initial  period  it  will  need  financial 
reinforcement  out  of  the  capital  now  being  raised. 

Work  will  begin  at  once.  Two  historic  ward  buildings  now 
occupy  a part  of  the  site.  Both  of  them  are  to  be  removed.  They 
are  the  Bigelow  Ward  and  the  Townsend  Ward.  The  patients  were 
moved  out  of  the  Bigelow  ward  yesterday,  and  the  next  building  will 
be  emptied  before  the  end  of  the  week.  Then  the  work  of  demolition 
will  begin. 
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These  ward  buildings,  similar  in  size  and  type,  are  historic  be- 
cause they  were  built  in  1874  and  1875,  and  were  intended  for  tem- 
porary use.  It  was  expected  that  they  would  last  some  ten  years, 
and  they  have  remained  in  service  for  more  than  fifty  years.  When 
built  they  were  the  latest  word  in  hospital  construction,  of  the  single- 
story pavilion  type. 

— From  the  Transcript. 


Graduation 

Graduation  will  be  Wednesday  evening,  February  6,  1929,  at 
eight-thirty  o’clock,  and  as  usual  is  in  the  Moseley  Building.  The 
speaker  will  be  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Doane,  retired  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association  and  formerly  Superintendent  of  the 
Philadelphia  General  Hospital.  Graduation  this  year  is  in  Feb- 
ruary, rather  than  January,  as  the  first  section  of  this  class  entered 
in  February.  This  notice  is  your  official  invitation.  All  Alumnae 
are  welcome  and  we  do  not  send  formal  invitations  to  you. 


The  Gray  Book 

We  have  had  many  responses  concerning  the  whereabouts  of 
our  Alumnae.  The  word  “whereabouts”  was  an  unfortunate  choice, 
as  that  word  indicated  addresses.  We  know  the  addresses  of  many 
of  these  Alumnae,  but  we  do  not  know  their  jobs,  and  it  is  the  jobs 
that  go  into  the  Gray  Book.  The  graduates  wonder  why  we  do  not 
know  just  what  they  are  doing,  but  erroneous  information  is  com- 
mon. As  an  example  of  erroneous  information : a member  of  the 
training  school  office  force  was  told  that  one  of  our  graduates  had 
retired  from  a certain  position  and  had  gone  into  the  candy  business. 
The  trade  name  of  the  candy  was  even  given.  In  fact,  a sample  of 
the  candy  was  eaten.  As  a response  to  our  “Quarterly”  inquiry 

this  graduate  wrote:  “I  am  head  nurse  in Hospital,  and 

have  been  for  twenty  years.”  She,  of  course,  wondered  why  we  did 
not  know  the  location  of  a nurse  who  had  held  a position  for  such 
a long  period  of  time.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Alum- 
nae have  the  addresses  of  all  the  members,  but  their  list  does  not 
give  the  “job.”  Can  anyone  tell  us  what  the  following  nurses  are 
doing?  If  married,  we’d  like  their  married  names. 
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The  list  printed  in  the  September  “Quarterly”  has  been  reduced 
60%.  Can  we  reduce  this  list  60%  ? 

Class  of  1876. 

Emma  Barnes  Wilson,  Jane  Craig  Mansfield,  Damie  Duff. 

Class  of  1877. 

Qemtine  Foss,  Eliza  Wood,  Amelia  Wright. 

Class  of  1878. 

Ida  Arnold,  Alice  Dane  Hutchinson,  Electa  Foster,  Sophia  Freeman, 
Emma  Goodnow  Collins,  Caroline  Gordon,  Elizabeth  Monson,  Sarah 
Scranton,  Cristine  Smith  Cornish. 

Class  of  1879. 

Hannah  Richards. 

Class  of  1880. 

Annie  Creeley,  Alice  Job,  Elizabeth  McPhail  True,  Emma  Seaman 
Reid. 

Class  of  1881. 

Caroline  Anderson,  Anna  Bacon,  Lydia  Hawkes,  Mary  McKean,  Juliet 
Smith,  Lucy  Webster. 

Class  of  1882. 

Mrs.  Mary  Bryant,  Helen  Chamberlain  Dale,  Agnes  Lyon. 

Class  of  1883. 

Vena  Canfield,  Emma  Cutler  Pettie,  Frances  Goodnow,  Laura  Steel 
Avery. 

Class  of  1884. 

Mary  Alexander  Tilden,  Eugenie  Brigham  Widger,  Grace  Rich- 
ardson Rodgers,  Sarah  Stevens,  Lucy  White. 

Class  of  1885. 

Cornelia  Barrell  Davis,  Margaret  Beckingham  Windsor,  Harriet 

I Fraser,  Georgia  Harvell,  Annie  MacCurdy,  Daisy  McKeon,  Clara 

Noris  Martin,  Alice  Peck,  Elsie  Steinmann,  Ella  Thompson. 

Class  of  1886. 

Sarah  Fletcher,  Mary  Page  Campbell,  Philena  Thompson. 

Class  of  1887. 

Mary  Mulholland,  Ida  Prince. 

Class  of  1888. 

Henrietta  Krebs. 

Class  of  1889. 

Alice  Boyson  Cleveland,  Elizabeth  Halloran,  Elizabeth  Harris,  Anna 
Hooker. 

Class  of  1890. 

Theresa  Leach,  Alice  Wilkinson. 
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Class  of  1891. 

Susan  Durand,  Mary  Hudson,  Lydia  Johnson,  Mrs.  A.  Libby,  Elizabeth 
Reid. 

Class  of  1892. 

Gertrude  Evarts,  Martha  Felker,  Annie  Fletcher,  Nellie  Hodgdon, 
Elizabeth  McDougall,  Susan  Peppard,  Annie  Reid,  Annie  Shea. 

Class  of  1893. 

Anna  Penfield,  Mary  Ryan,  Mary  Sewell. 

Class  of  1894. 

Bertha  Christie,  Mary  Ely,  Eleanor  Foster,  Helen  Lipps,  Frances 
MacKenzie. 

Class  of  1895. 

Sara  Boyd,  Sara  Fraser  Pratt,  Jennie  Sloane,  Isabel  Strong,  Isabel 
Tessier. 

Class  of  1896. 

Charlotte  Blackwell,  Ada  Mowatt  Gardiner,  Katharine  Penington, 
Caroline  Pennock  Macfarlane,  Rosa  Ruel. 

Class  of  1897. 

Carrie  Powell,  Ruth  Williams. 

Class  of  1898. 

Mary  Birmingham,  Mary  Crittenden,  Sarah  MacDonald,  Ida  Moss, 
Elizabeth  Redding,  Lydia  Springer. 

Class  of  1899. 

Hattie  Austin,  Blanche  Beede,  Eva  Lewis,  Seraphine  Schreider,  Lil- 
lian Stanway. 

Class  of  1900. 

Margaret  McDonald,  Ethel  McLean. 

Class  of  1901. 

Mary  Cassels,  Carrie  Cousart  Andrews,  Annie  Dewar  Filkins,  Isabelle 
Rose  Bartlett. 

Class  of  1902. 

Mary  Gaffney,  Mertie  Kinney. 

Class  of  1903. 

Mary  Spear. 

Class  of  1904. 

Lottie  Ames,  Bessie  MacMullin,  Laura  Talbot. 

Class  of  1905. 

Olga  Ahler. 

Class  of  1906. 

Ethel  Chute. 

Class  of  1907. 

Sadie  Howard,  Rachel  Knight. 

Class  of  1910. 

Flora  Hinckley. 
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Class  of  1911. 

Florence  E.  Clark,  Rosalind  Cotter,  Ada  Stobo. 

Class  of  1912. 

Annie  Forbes,  Helen  Nuttall,  Rena  Pierce,  Cecile  Robbins. 

Class  of  1913. 

Frances  Renear. 

Class  of  1914. 

Ada  Bradley,  Hattie  Wright. 

Class  of  1918. 

Mary  Kelly,  Pawnee  McCall,  Ruth  Upton,  Charlotte  Wellcome. 

Class  of  1919. 

Mae  Coloton,  Elizabeth  Fraser,  Marion  Pilling. 

Class  of  1920. 

Hilda  Bartels,  Rose  Trenkle. 

Class  of  1921. 

Marguerite  Burke,  Luella  Cheyne,  Lilias  Wilson,  Dorothy  Wright. 

Class  of  1922. 

Urania  Sturdevant,  Christine  Webber,  Elizabeth  Welch. 

Class  of  1923. 

Rita  Elliott,  Alice  Goodwin,  Hulda  Johnson,  Mary  Newman,  Lilian 
Reid. 

Class  of  1924. 

Zelda  Torrey,  Mary  Weston. 

Class  of  1926. 

Evelyn  Schoen. 

M.  G.  H.  Nurses  in  Rhode  Island 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  24,  1928,  the  M.  G.  H.  nurses  in 
Rhode  Island,  including  those  at  the  Morton  Hospital  in  Taunton, 
got  together  for  a social  evening  at  the  Memorial  Hospital  in  Paw- 
tucket. Miss  McCrae  was  the  guest  of  honor.  Bridge  was  played, 
after  which  the  guests  had  dinner,  and  talked  for  a while.  Eighteen 
were  present  as  follows  : 

Ethel  M.  Doherty,  1909,  Superintendent  of  Westerly  Hospital,  Westerly, 
R.  I. 

May  L.  Flett,  1923,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Westerly  Hospital, 
Westerly,  R.  I. 

Helen  O.  Potter,  1909,  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Rhode  Island  Hospital, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Helen  Parks,  1910,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Rhode  Island 
Hospital,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Hazel  Davis,  1923,  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Providence  Lying-In  Hos- 
pital, Providence,  R.  I. 

Mary  Walsh,  1910,  Sockanosett  School,  R.  I. 

Gertrude  Sharp,  1912,  Superintendent  of  Morton  Hospital,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Hazel  M.  Walker,  1924,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Morton  Hospital, 
Taunton,  Mass. 

Sarah  Parmenter,  1909,  Private  Duty,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Bertha  Jutras,  1917,  Providence  District  Nursing  Association,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Mary  Williams,  1917,  Providence  District  Nursing  Association,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Helen  Marble,  1921,  Director  of  the  Pawtucket  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service, 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Francis  Ricker  Appleton,  1916,  living  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

Ellen  M.  Selby,  1915,  Superintendent  of  Hospital  and  School  of  Nursing, 
Memorial  Hospital,  Pawtucket. 

Madeleine  M.  Schroeder,  1919,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Anna  Shaheen,  1922,  Assistant  Superintendent  School  of  Nursing,  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Gladys  Keith,  1926,  Operating  Room  Supervisor,  Memorial  Hospital, 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


News  Items 

Helen  Flanagan  (1922)  is  with  the  United  Fruit  Company  in 
Progreso,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Panama.  Miss  Flanagan  is  sta- 
tioned in  a hospital  and  is  in  charge  of  assembling  and  training  the 
nursing  corps  for  the  new  hospital. 

Hazel  Wedgwood  (1910)  is  living  at  4 Strong  Place,  Boston. 
She  with  her  friend  Miss  Haley  call  their  shop  “Peking  Exchange.” 
Their  little  shop  is  open  from  two  until  eight,  and  there  you  will 
find  all  kinds  of  linens,  tapestries,  jewelry  and  porcelains  from 
China.  We  would  advise  that  you  drop  in  and  survey  the  articles 
which  these  enterprising  young  women  have  assembled. 

Agnes  Detour  Berot  (1911)  writes  from  Minneapolis.  She  is 
a much  traveled  young  woman,  as  she  refers  to  spending  three  win- 
ters in  Panama. 
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Sara  S.  MacDonald  (1898)  has  been  a visitor  at  the  hospital. 
She  is  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the  Calgary  General  Hospital 
in  Alberta,  Canada. 

Of  the  nurses  who  have  graduated  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
Elizabeth  Watson  is  head  nurse  at  the  Eastern  Maine  General  Hos- 
pital, Bangor. 

Catherine  Piddock,  Gula  Boyce,  Edna  Cree,  Ruth  Pettingill, 
Nathalie  Davis,  Esther  Fessenden,  Eleanor  Flint  and  Halina  Fili- 
pak  have  been  appointed  as  head  nurses  at  the  General  Hospital. 

Corine  Blondin,  Ellen  Litchman  and  Katherine  Kirrane  are  re- 
turning as  assistants  in  the  operating  room. 

Cleave  Earle  is  assistant  in  the  operating  room  at  the  Univer- 
sity Hospital  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Helen  French  is  head  nurse  at  the  Waterbury  Hospital,  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut. 

Marguerite  McNeely  will  assist  Miss  DeLaney  at  the  Somer- 
ville Hospital. 

Sylvia  Perkins  is  assistant  to  Miss  Smith  in  the  Teaching  De- 
partment. 

Mildred  Crowe  and  Katherine  Clark  are  in  the  operating  room 
at  the  Phillips  House. 

Marjorie  MacLean  is  Instructor  with  Miss  Griffin  at  the  Mary 
Hitchcock  Memorial  Hospital,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 

Edna  Olson  is  with  the  Jordan  Marsh  Company. 

On  November  21,  1928,  Miss  Johnson  gave  a graduation  ad- 
dress at  the  Plattsburgh  Hospital,  Plattsburgh,  New  York.  There 
she  found  several  representatives  of  the  General  Hospital.  Frances 
Chandler  Pomeroy,  Superintendent,  and  Mary  Clark,  who  for  years 
was  Matron  here,  is  now  Matron  at  that  hospital.  Edythe  Angell  is 
in  charge  of  the  operating  room.  Olive  Ancill  is  Instructor,  and 
from  their  respective  homes  came  Frances  Daily  and  Ethel  Dodge 
Barton.  Any  of  our  Alumnae  who  are  in  that  section  should  pay 
a visit  to  the  hospital.  It  is  very  well  equipped  and  many  parts  of 
it  are  truly  beautiful. 

Mrs.  Alice  C.  Cleland  (1907)  is  Superintendent  of  the  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Katherine  Lane  (1922)  is  an  office  nurse  in  Boston. 
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Ruth  Penniman  (1926)  is  head  nurse  at  the  Strong  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Miranda  Bradley  (1920)  and  Victoria  Mayer  (1915)  are  on 
disaster  relief  duty  in  Porto  Rico. 


Marriages 

Greenwood- Wegmann.  On  October  23,  1928,  Grace  Green- 
wood (1925)  to  Dr.  N.  J.  Wegmann. 

Peters-Robbins.  On  November  3,  1928,  Virginia  Peters 
(1928)  to  Mr.  James  M.  Robbins,  Trinity  Church,  Lenox,  Mass. 

McGlone-O’Reilly.  On  December  1,  1928,  Anna  McGlone 
(1919)  to  Mr.  John  O’Reilly.  At  home  after  January  15,  1929, 
at  80  Capitol  Avenue,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Gates-Daily.  On  October  10,  1928,  Blanche  Isabelle  Gates 
(1919)  to  Mr.  Earl  Francis  Daily  at  Westminster,  Mass.  Address 
will  be  Westminster,  Mass.,  for  the  present. 


Births 

On  December  1,  1928,  a daughter,  Barbara  Anne,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  J.  Murphy  (Ruth  McAdams,  1923). 

On  October  27, 1928,  a son,  Paul  King,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
H.  Tucker  (Catherine  Conrick,  1913). 

On  October  28,  1928,  a son,  Robert  Warner,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  C.  Powell  (Clarabel  Thompson,  1924). 

On  October  24,  1928,  a daughter,  Margaret,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Schermerhorn  (Louise  Spear,  1923). 

On  October  28,  1928,  a daughter,  Mary  Diamond,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Carey  (Mary  Diamond,  1916). 

On  November  23,  1928,  a daughter,  Sarah  Hamblin,  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Smith  (Edith  Hamblin,  1914). 

On  August  20,  1928,  a son,  Leonard  M.,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Na- 
thaniel Magruder  (Helen  Mackenzie,  1919)  at  Havana,  Cuba. 

On  July  24,  1928,  a son,  Frederick  Dewey,  Jr.,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Dewey  Benz  (Catherine  Barnes  Peters,  1920). 
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Deaths 

Miss  Alice  R.  Job,  1880,  after  a lingering  illness,  passed  away 
August  20,  1928,  at  her  home  in  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 


Death  of  Former  Boston  Nurse 

Anna  Bond  died  at  her  home  in  Meadville,  Pa.,  Dec.  19,  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age  after  a lifetime  of  private  nursing  in  the 
Back  Bay.  Graduated  in  ’9 7 from  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  she  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Spanish  War  and  was 
assigned  to  duty  at  Porto  Rico.  A long  invalidism  followed  her 
discharge  after  the  war,  and  she  never  quite  returned  to  her  former 
vigor. 
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Nurses’  Uniforms 
M.  G.  H. 


New  or  old  style  made 
to  order 

Materials  always  on  hand 

* 


Miss  Ella  F.  Glennon 

420  Boylston  St.  Room  308 

Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  Kenmore  6179 


M.  G.  H.  GRADUATES 
REGULATION  UNIFORMS 

with  the  unrestricted  PAUL  JONES  guaranty 

Approved  by  the  Principal  of  the  M.  G.  H.  School  for  Nurses. 
Made  by  us  exclusively  for  the  Alumnae  of  this  School.  The  uniforms 
are  sold  only  upon  presentation,  either  in  person  or  by  mail,  of  identifi- 
cation card  signed  by  the  Principal  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital School  for  Nurses. 

We  make  this  Regulation  Uniform  in  two  materials:  our  Ryster 
5-star,  2-ply  poplin  and  our  Ryster  5-star,  2-ply  Broadcloth.  Each  is 
exclusively,  a Paul  Jones  material.  Samples  of  these  fabrics  will  be 
sent  you  on  request. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  with  this  regulation  style,  write 
direct  to  us  for  prices,  discounts,  etc. 

MORRIS  & COMPANY,  INC. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

( Quality  Garments  Since  1867) 
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Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Nurses  Alumnae  Association 


THIS  MAGAZINE  IS  PUBLISHED  THE  WEEK  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  OF 
MARCH,  JUNE,  SEPTEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 


General  Information 


President,  Clare  Dennison  (1918),  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, Boston,  Mass. 

First  Vice-President,  Margaret  G.  Reilly  (1916),  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Second  Vice-President,  Elspeth  S.  Campbell  (1909),  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Recording  Secretary,  Eleanore  Richardson  (1921),  Phillips 
House,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mina  A.  McKay  (1907),  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Alvira  B.  Stevens  (1909),  Phillips  House,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Auditors,  Bessie  Fullerton  (1895),  135  High  St.,  Brookline, 
Mass.;  Jane  F.  Riley  (1888),  110  Gainsboro  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SICK  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 

President,  Elspeth  Campbell,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Vice-President,  Laura  A.  Wilson,  2022  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Treasurer,  Harriet  O.  Coombs,  R.  N.,  147  Roxbury  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Secretary,  S.  Eleanor  Merrill,  28  Westland  Avenue,  Suite  2,  Boston,  Mass. 


M.  G.  H.  Training  School  caps  may  be  procured  from  Mrs.  Mary 
McKay,  The  Thayer,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Price,  30  cents. 


Fairview,  a vacation  and  week-end  house  for  nurses,  situated  at  Rowley, 
Mass.,  and  steadily  growing  in  popularity,  is  open  throughout  the  year. 
Board  and  lodging,  $1.00  per  day  for  student  nurses;  $1.50^  per  day  for 
graduate  nurses ; and  $2.00  per  day  for  any  friend  a nurse  may  be  allowed 
to  take  there.  Stay  is  limited  to  two  weeks.  Each  guest  is  expected  to 
take  care  of  her  room.  For  reservations  write  to  the  Hostess,  Miss  Christina 
Wieck,  or  telephone  Rowley  24-2. 


There  are  three  forms  of  membership  in  the  Alumnae : 

1.  Active  Membership.  Fee,  $4.50. 

These  members  must  be  registered  and  residents  of  Massachusetts. 
This  membership  includes  membership  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses  Association  and  the  American  Nurses  Association.  It  includes 
the  Quarterly  Record. 

2.  Non-Resident  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00. 

Graduates  who  are  not  residents  in  the  state.  Not  necessarily  regis- 
tered. Includes  the  Quarterly  Record. 

3.  Associate  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00. 

Not  necessarily  registered.  Graduates  may  join  as  Associates  before 
they  have  opportunity  to  take  State  Board  Examinations,  and  have 
all  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Alumnae,  but  are  not  members  of  the 
state  and  national  associations.  Includes  the  Quarterly  Record. 
The  fiscal  year  is  the  calendar  year  Dues  are  payable  January  of  each  year. 
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Write  legibly  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only. 


PRESS  OF  CAUSTIC-CLAFLIN  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS 


Editorial 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  will  be  found  reprints  deal- 
ing with  the  life  of  Anna  Maxwell,  whose  death  occurred  in  Jan- 
uary. It  is  well  known  that  she  was  once  the  superintendent  of 
nurses  at  the  M.  G.  H.  before  she  began  her  great  work  at  the 
Presbyterian.  It  is  one  of  the  things  we  are  proud  to  remember 
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that  we  saw  her  at  the  pageant  in  1923,  when  she  helped  illus- 
trate the  progress  of  our  own  training  school.  Words  of  ours 
are  superfluous  to  indicate  the  greatness  of  Miss  Maxwell  and 
the  place  she  occupies  in  nursing  history.  We  can  only  say  that 
we  rejoice  that  part  of  her  work  was  done  with  us.  At  the  funeral 
services  in  Union  Chapel,  New  York  City,  the  M.  G.  H.  was 
represented  by  Miss  Clare  Dennison. 

Graduation  this  year  came  in  March,  which  was  we  believe 
an  innovation.  Originally  planned  for  February,  it  was  postponed 
because  of  the  prevalence  of  respiratory  infections.  But  though 
postponed,  it  lacked  none  of  the  impressiveness  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the  occasion.  The  sight  of  all  those 
young  women — and  there  are  so  many  more  than  there  used  to  be 
— marching  in  their  checks,  followed  by  the  staff  in  the  familiar 
uniform  still  has  power  to  thrill,  and  to  bring  the  catch  to  the 
throat  as  we  try  to  analyze  what  they  mean,  what  we  meant  in  this 
procession  that  is  moving  forth  every  year.  There  is  pride  that 
we  were  a part  of  it,  there  is  a hope  that  both  we  and  they,  and 
those  who  are  to  come  after  will  be  faithful  in  exemplifying  the 
ideals  of  the  M.  G.  H. 

What  lingers  in  our  memories  as  we  look  back?  We  think  of 
Mrs.  Thayer,  presiding  officer,  with  her  felicitous  words  of  intro- 
duction, her  recognition  of  the  part  played  by  the  nurses,  her 
tribute  to  all  the  women  who  have  done  much  for  the  hospital, 
even  down  to  the  present  day  when  we  owe  the  gift  of  the  build- 
ing for  people  of  moderate  means  to  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Rich- 
ardson, who  has  given  the  building  as  a memorial  to  her  parents. 
We  remember  the  speech  of  Dr.  Doan  of  Philadelphia,  witty,  yet 
keen,  eminent  in  his  own  profession,  yet  honoring  the  nurses  for 
what  they  have  accomplished,  and  will  accomplish.  We  liked 
what  he  said  about  the  emphasis  not  being  on  either  doctor  or 
nurse,  but  on  the  patient.  We  remember,  too,  the  music  of  the 
glee  club,  because  not  only  was  it  enjoyable  in  itself,  but  we  took  it 
as  an  earnest  of  the  fact  that  the  present  day  nurse  is  a young 
woman,  with  gifts  of  music  and  art,  as  well  as  a person  skilled 
to  care  for  the  sick. 

We  might  comment  on  Miss  Johnson’s  speech,  but  you  have 
that  for  yourselves  on  another  page.  Each  year  we  are  prouder  of 
the  fact  that  she  can  report  so  much  that  is  worthwhile,  though 
we  realize  all  too  little  the  effort  on  her  part.  We  particularly 
commend  to  you  however,  her  phrase  which  closes  her  report  “a 
constancy  of  earnestness,”  an  ideal  which  she  embodies  in  her  own 
teaching. 
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Report  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 
Graduation  Exercises — 1929 

The  corridors  of  the  hospital  have  barely  ceased  to  echo  our 
holiday  greetings  when  they  pick  up  the  question  “When  is  grad- 
uation ?”  For  many  years  graduation  exercises  have  been  held  in 
January  because  in  that  month  the  first  section  of  the  class  finished 
and  left  the  hospital.  However,  the  first  section  of  this  class  en- 
tered in  February,  and  so  was  due  to  finish  in  the  same  month.  The 
original  graduation  date  was  February  6,  but  because  of  the  prev- 
alence of  respiratory  infection  it  was  postponed  until  March  1. 
Because  of  this  latter  date,  eighteen  young  women  have  finished 
their  course  and  have  left  the  school.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
back  tonight,  but  one  is  on  her  first  job  in  California,  another  in 
Rochester,  and  a third  in  Bridgeport. 

These  graduations  are  happy  occasions,  not  only  for  the 
seniors  who  rejoice  in  their  accomplishments,  but  for  the  alumnae 
who  return  to  renew  hospital  and  class  associations.  Everywhere 
they  find  changes.  They  find  changes  in  the  physical  appearance 
of  the  hospital  (changes  in  the  physical  appearance  of  their  class- 
mates, too).  They  find  changes  in  the  personnel  and  changes  in 
the  medical  and  nursing  techniques.  Here  and  there  one  hears 
the  remark:  “I  hardly  know  the  place.”  But  one  will  always 
“Know  the  place.”  The  men  and  women  who  have  lived  in  this 
institution  long  enough  to  obtain  their  diplomas  will  know  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  long  after  every  person  with 
whom  they  were  associated  has  passed  on,  and  long  after  all 
familiar  buildings  have  disappeared.  This  institution  has  a per- 
sonality which  transcends  persons  and  buildings,  and  we  who 
have  lived  and  worked  here,  are  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  that 
personality:  a composite,  I suppose,  of  the  personalities  of  that 
long  line  of  fine  men  and  women  who  have  given  their  best  to 
this  institution. 

There  are  hundreds  of  men  and  women  all  over  this  land  in 
whose  hearts  this  hospital  holds  second  place,  only  home  taking 
precedence.  The  instiution  must  have  some  quality,  intangible 
and  unmeasureable  though  that  quality  may  be,  which  is  very  fine 
and  very  vital,  otherwise  the  place  would  not  grip  us  so. 

Graduation  forcefully  reminds  the  officers  of  the  school  of 
their  trust, — that  it  is  their  responsibility  to  see  that  each  year 
finds  the  school  better  than  it  was  the  year  before.  We  are  prone 
to  measure  progress  of  hospitals  by  the  number  of  obsolete 
features  which  have  been  discarded,  by  the  addition  of  new  equip- 
ment, by  the  new  policies  adopted,  and  by  the  addition  of  better 
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prepared  personnel.  Progress  can  be  measured  equally  by  the 
degree  with  which  the  features  and  policies  are  continually  modi- 
fied to  meet  changing  conditions  before  these  features  and  policies 
become  obsolete,  by  the  improvement  of  equipment  already  pos- 
sessed, and  by  the  provision  of  ways  and  means  for  the  profes- 
sional growth  of  the  personnel  already  enrolled.  This  year’s 
growth  will  be  measured  by  the  last  measuring  rods  rather  than 
by  the  former  ones. 

The  principal  of  this  school  has  two  major  responsibilities, 
that  of  providing  the  hospital  with  student  nurses  to  care  for  its 
patients,  and  that  of  providing  these  young  students  with  such 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  as  will  prepare  them  for  the 
service  which  the  community  will  demand  of  them  as  graduates. 
To  accomplish  these  two  ends  in  a hospital  and  school  organized 
as  they  are  here,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a large  enrollment. 
The  large  school  is  accomplished  not  only  by  admitting  large 
classes,  but  by  insisting  that  a large  majority  of  the  students  ad- 
mitted possess  the  personal  qualifications  and  educational  prepara- 
tion necessary  for  the  work.  This  senior  class  has  retained  sev- 
enty per  cent  of  the  number  admitted.  All  who  are  familiar  with 
the  shrinkage  between  freshman  and  senior  classes  know  that 
thirty  per  cent  is  a very  small  loss.  During  the  year  just  closed, 
the  school  as  a whole  has  lost  only  eight  uniformed  students,  or 
three  per  cent  of  those  in  uniform. 

In  addition  to  admitting  as  far  as  possible  only  qualified  stu- 
dents and  then  keeping  them  well,  a third  factor  has  made  an 
important  contribution  to  enrollment  in  schools  of  nursing.  I 
refer  to  the  lessening  of  parental  objection  to  nursing  as  a voca- 
tion for  young  women.  We  know  this  is  partly  due  to  the 
modification  of  hours  of  duty,  improved  instruction  and  increased 
opportunity  for  recreation.  There  is  another  factor.  Parents 
have  come  to  realize,  often  reluctantly,  that  the  daughter  of  the 
house,  almost  as  surely  as  the  son,  is  going  to  leave  home  after 
completing  the  secondary  school.  She  is  leaving  home  either  for 
a job  or  for  further  preparation  for  a job.  Therefore,  the  parents 
reason,  if  she  is  going  to  leave  anyhow,  why  not  allow  her  to  do 
the  thing  she  chooses.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  women  talked 
about  the  “call”  to  care  for  the  sick.  In  the  twentieth  century 
many  young  women  talk  of  wishing  to  “work  with  people,”  and 
of  wishing  to  “help  somebody.”  This  is  the  twentieth  century 
expression  of  that  same  “call.”  How  thankful  the  sick  of  the 
community  should  be  for  the  continuance  of  that  quality  in  so 
goodly  a number  of  young  women  in  each  generation. 
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An  ever  increasing  number  of  those  who  are  sick  in  the 
community  desire  to  be  cared  for  in  the  hospital  rather  than  in  their 
homes.  The  reasons  are  well  known  to  an  audience  such  as  this. 
For  these  reasons  and  for  others  which  have  been  set  forth  again 
and  again  in  the  local  press  we  are  building  the  Baker  Memorial 
which  will  ultimately  care  for  three  hundred  patients.  Again 
the  school  must  be  increased.  Yet,  we  are  told  by  the  Grading 
Committee  that  we  are  facing  an  over-production  of  nurses.  Even 
after  allowing  that  some  of  the  so-called  “over-production”  is 
unequal  distribution,  there  is  still  reason  to  be  concerned.  More 
hospitals  are  constantly  being  built.  These  hospitals  are  creating 
more  training  schools.  More  nurses  are  graduated  to  go  out 
into  the  community  whose  sick  are  cared  for  largely  in  hospitals 
by  a new  group  of  student  nurses,  and  not  in  the  homes  by  the 
nurses  already  graduated.  Unemployment  among  nurses  for 
one-half  of  each  year  has  become  a serious  matter,  yet  we  are 
planning  to  increase  the  number  of  our  graduated.  We  can  well 
ask  ourselves  whether  or  not  we  are  justified  in  doing  this.  There 
is  only  one  answer  to  the  question.  We  are  justified  if  we  see 
to  it  that  these  young  women  are  provided  with  a preparation 
for  nursing  second  to  none.  They  come  here  not  primarily  to 
care  for  our  patients,  but  to  prepare  for  nursing.  That  prepara- 
tion must  be  of  such  quality  as  to  give  them  more  than  a fair 
chance  in  the  competition  of  the  nursing  field.  Such  has  been 
the  growth  of  nursing  education  in  the  last  twenty  years  that 
ours  is  now  one  of  the  two  dozen  excellent  schools,  and  no  longer 
one  of  a half  dozen  leading  schools.  We  know  that  there  is 
always  room  at  the  top.  Therefore,  as  we  increase  the  school 
because  the  hospital  needs  more  nurses,  we  must  remember  that 
the  community  does  not  need  more  nurses  unless  they  are  qualified 
beyond  the  average.  Given  certain  basic  qualities  of  character, 
temperament,  intelligence  and  ambition,  the  ability  to  gain  the 
top  is  then  largely  a matter  of  preparation. 

Our  alumnae  must  remember  the  need  of  post-graduate  work. 
Thirty  years  ago  any  girl  who  led  her  class,  even  in  district  schools, 
could  “get  a school  to  teach.”  Often  endowed  with  natural  teach- 
ing ability  she  merely  emulated  the  best  of  her  own  teachers  and 
struggled  on  by  the  trial  and  error  method.  She  wasted  time 
and  energy  of  all  concerned.  Although  she  often  did  a fairly 
good  job,  she  could  have  done  a much  better  job  had  she  possessed 
the  tools  of  her  profession.  Now,  however,  public  school  teachers 
must  have  at  least  two  years  of  normal  school.  In  hospitals 
there  are  far  too  many  head  nurses,  instructors,  and  principals 
laboring  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  the  public  school 
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teachers  were  laboring  under  thirty  years  ago.  As  with  them, 
the  results  in  our  hospitals  have  often  been  good,  but  these  results 
were  gained  at  the  cost  of  great  effort.  There  would  have  been 
better  nursing  if  the  supervisors  and  teachers  had  possessed  the 
modern  tools. 

Many  of  our  graduates  have  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunities for  additional  preparation.  We  know  of  at  least 
fifty  who  have  had  a year  or  more  at  the  Department  of  Nursing 
Education,  Columbia  University,  and  at  least  another  fifty  who 
have  had  post-graduate  courses  at  Simmons  College  School  of 
Public  Health  Nursing.  There  are  many  more  who  have  had  a 
semester  or  a year  at  other  institutions,  or  who  have  attended 
summer  school. 

The  work  of  the  school  office  is  varied.  A considerable 
amount  of  time  is  consumed  in  placement  which  entails  correspond- 
ence, inquiries,  and  interviews  relative  to  placing  graduates. 
During  the  year  just  closed  the  office  has  filled  ninety-one  posi- 
tions. There  have  been  twice  as  many  requests  which  were  not 
filled,  mainly  because  time  could  not  be  taken  to  canvass  the 
alumnae. 

The  details  of  administering  a school  of  nursing  have  in- 
creased in  number  by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the  last  few  years. 
One  only  needs  to  compare  the  record  of  a student  of  1908  with 
that  of  a student  of  1928  to  learn  what  has  taken  place  in  nursing 
education  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

This  school  office  is  responsible  for  the  assignment  of  the 
ward  duty  so  that  every  student  has  her  required  experience, 
and  every  ward  its  quota.  To  keep  the  nursing  department  of  a 
large  hospital  functioning  reasonably  well  there  must  be  con- 
stant adjustment  from  the  school  office.  There  is  not  a period 
of  five  minutes  without  a call  from  some  person,  or  over  the 
telephone.  An  office  of  so  many  activities  is  not  exactly  a place 
for  constructive  planning.  While  an  office  for  the  principal  and 
another  for  the  general  work  of  the  school  were  once  adequate, 
that  time  has  passed,  and  in  July,  adjustments  in  this  building 
were  made  which  provided  a third  office  for  the  school.  This 
addition  does  much  to  stabilize  the  nervous  system  of  those  who 
work  there. 

Physical  improvements  in  the  plant  often  change  work  which 
has  been  over-burdensome  into  work  which  is  a pleasure.  This 
year  has  seen  several  such  changes.  Especially  appreciated  has 
been  the  re-arrangement  and  partially  re-equipped  sterilizing  room 
and  work  room  in  the  surgical  amphitheatre.  Apparatus  has  been 
installed  which  practically  prevents  the  condensing  of  steam  on 
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the  surfaces  of  the  room,  with  the  result  that  the  room  is  dry 
and  reasonably  cool. 

The  gift  of  modern  hospital  beds,  sufficient  in  number  to 
equip  completely  the  four  medical  wards,  has  done  much  to 
lighten  the  work  of  the  nurses  in  these  wards.  The  older  alumnae 
need  not  be  concerned  about  their  young  sisters  having  no  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  the  technique  of  adjusting  iron  head  rest  frames, 
and  pillow  knee  rolls.  There  are  enough  of  the  older  beds  left 
upon  which  to  acquire  that  art. 

We  are  often  told  that  this  is  a conservative  section  of  the 
country,  and  that  this  institution  is  conservative  and  slow  to 
change.  The  speaker  entered  this  school  in  August,  1907.  Ward 
G was  then  five  years  old.  Since  then,  five  new  wards  have  been 
created, — I,  E2,  4,  22,  and  26.  Every  other  ward  in  the  insti- 
tution has  been  remodeled, — not  just  “tinkered”  but  actually  re- 
modeled, many  of  them  beyond  recognition.  Not  one  ward  re- 
mains unchanged.  The  Out-Patient  Department  has  also  been 
remodeled,  and  three  wards,  B,  C,  and  D,  have  passed  out  of 
existence.  The  Phillips  House,  the  nurse’s  residence  across  the 
street,  and  the  Moseley  building  have  been  built.  After  all,  an 
institution  which  accomplishes  this  amount  of  building  and  re- 
construction can  hardly  be  in  the  class  called  slow.  As  to  the 
needs  and  plans  of  the  future  we  would  refer  you  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  Director. 

This  year  the  Training  School  Office  lost  every  member  of 
its  staff  except  Miss  Fraser,  that  member  whose  efficiency  and 
thoroughness  are  unsurpassed  when  a member  of  the  school  falls 
ill.  Miss  Dennison,  the  assistant,  is  on  a year’s  leave  of  absence 
for  study  in  the  Department  of  Nursing  Education  at  Columbia 
University.  One  member  went  to  direct  a school  in  Maine,  an- 
other to  direct  a school  in  New  Hampshire,  and  a third  to  direct 
a hospital  in  a suburb  of  Boston.  All  but  one  had  been  in  the 
office  five  years  or  more. 

This  graduating  class  includes  five  young  women  who  are 
finishing  the  five  year  course.  They  will  receive  the  diploma 
of  this  school  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Sim- 
mons College.  The  total  number  enrolled  in  the  five  year  course 
at  Simmons  College  School  of  Public  Health  Nursing  is  forty- 
nine.  While  this  number  shows  a marked  growth,  we  wish  it 
were  larger.  There  are  at  least  twenty  (20)  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  which  give  a degree  in  nursing.  Only 
two  of  these  are  in  New  England.  Some  have  a larger  number 
of  students  enrolled,  than  the  number  enrolled  at  Simmons.  When 
we  consider  Boston  a center  of  learning  you  may  well  ask  why 
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this  is  so.  The  main  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Sim- 
mons can  provide  only  a public  health  nursing  course  for  the  fifth 
year.  Funds  are  not  sufficiently  adequate  to  finance  courses  in 
Teaching  in  Schools  of  Nursing,  and  courses  in  Administration 
of  Schools  of  Nursing.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  only  five 
year  nursing  school  in  New  England  is  unable  to  provide  this 
instruction.  A member  of  this  school  is  now  taking  her  fifth 
year  at  Columbia  because  she  prefers  a course  in  supervision  and 
teaching  to  the  public  health  course.  In  other  words,  the  fact 
that  Simmons  can  offer  preparation  for  only  one  of  the  major 
branches  of  nursing  is  the  main  reason  for  a limited  enrollment. 
Yet  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  our  schools  today  is  a larger 
number  of  well-qualified  supervisors,  teachers  and  administrators. 

A year  of  post-graduate  work  at  Columbia  or  at  any  college 
is  costly.  Much  of  that  cost  is  for  maintenance.  A very  large 
number  of  the  graduates  of  our  New  England  schools  are  New 
England  young  women.  While  many  of  their  families  would  find 
it  difficult  to  provide  a thousand  dollars  for  maintenance  away 
from  home,  these  same  families  or  those  of  their  near  relatives 
living  in  Boston  would  find  it  easy  to  maintain  these  young  women 
at  home. 

A goodly  number  of  well-informed,  socially  minded,  com- 
munity responsible  persons  in  Boston,  feel  that  an  important 
contribution  to  the  better  functioning  of  our  hospitals  and  to  the 
better  preparation  of  our  nurses,  would  be  made  by  the  endow- 
ment of  Simmons  School  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  to  enable 
enrichment  of  the  fifth  year. 

Real  needs  are  generally  filled,  sometimes  most  unexpectedly, 
so  many  of  us  believe  that  some  person  or  persons  will  see  how 
real  this  need  of  Simmons  is  and  will  fill  this  need  by  endowing 
that  school.  When  an  assured  income  of  five  thousand  dollars 
a year  would  provide  the  need,  one  feels  justified  in  thinking 
that,  in  this  day  of  many  gifts  for  education,  this  endowment 
will  soon  be  provided. 

This  new  year  was  just  a day  old  when  word  came  to  us 
of  the  death  of  Anna  Caroline  Maxwell,  that  woman  whose  amaz- 
ing ability,  vivid  personality  and  majestic  figure  had  enhanced 
the  nursing  profession  for  fifty  years.  Eight  of  these  years,  1881 
to  1889,  were  devoted  to  directing  this  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  School.  Any  one  knowing  Miss  Maxwell  would  know 
that  those  would  be  productive  years.  The  class  room  instruction 
was  greatly  improved,  a night  supervisor  was  installed,  the  Thayer 
was  built,  the  first  uniform,  blue  check,  was  adopted,  and  the 
school  pin  designed  and  manufactured.  In  an  article  written  by 
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Miss  Maxwell  entitled:  “Struggles  of  the  Pioneers,”  in  referring 
to  this  hospital,  she  writes:  “The  operating  room  was  presided 
over  by  a male  nurse,  who  had  served  in  the  Civil  War.  When 
I suggested  introducing  pupil  nurses  into  the  operating  room, 
he  told  a surgeon  it  would  he  accomplished  only  over  his  dead 
body.  Six  years  later  this  was  done  and  he  survived!  In  con- 
versation one  day  with  a surgeon  of  world  wide  reputation,  he 
remarked  to  Miss  Maxwell  with  pride:  ‘I  have  operated  in  this 
double-breasted,  broadcloth  coat  for  twenty-five  years.’  ” Miss 
Maxwell  goes  on  to  say : “The  first  operating  gown  introduced 
by  a member  of  that  hospital  staff  was  a sheet  folded  over  a string 
and  tied  around  the  neck.”  These  statements  make  us  realize 
something  of  the  changes  which  Miss  Maxwell  saw  in  the  allied 
profession  of  medicine. 

A graduate  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  Miss  Maxwell  came 
to  us  from  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  and  from  us  she  went 
to  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in  New  York  City  to  re-organize  that 
school.  But  it  is  with  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  School  that  we 
associate  Miss  Maxwell,  for  she  organized  and  directed  it  for 
thirty  years.  Miss  Nutting  writes  of  her:  “She  greatly  enjoyed 
the  pageant  of  life,  was  appreciative  of  beauty,  culture,  music  and 
art.  She  loved  travel,  and  had  a positive  “flair”  for  the  adventures 
of  life.  She  had  marked  social  gifts  and  was  seldom  too  tired 
to  use  them.”  Time  will  allow  us  to  mention  only  her  service  in 
the  Spanish  War,  a part  in  the  creation  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps,  the  receiving  of  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Columbia  University,  a visit  to  the  hospitals  in  the  war  zone 
of  Europe,  citation  by  the  French  government,  and  burial  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  Such  a life  is  a glorious  gift  to 
mankind.  How  thankful  we  should  be  for  it!  How  thankful 
we  are  for  her  years  of  administration  of  this  school ! The  feeling 
which  we  have  for  the  pin  we  wear,  grows  deeper  when  we  think 
of  it  as  an  inheritance  from  her. 

Miss  Maxwell  had,  in  very  large  measure,  that  quality  which 
Dean  Briggs  names  as  the  best  gift  which  any  school  can  give 
to  man  or  woman.  We  hope  that  this  school  has  bestowed  a large 
measure  of  that  quality  upon  the  nurses  of  this  graduating  class, 
namely : a “constancy  of  earnestness.” 


Anna  Caroline  Maxwell 

The  death  of  Miss  Maxwell,  which  occurred  on  January  2nd, 
calls  to  mind  anew  the  fact  that  she  gave  us  more  than  two  years 
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of  her  distinguished  life.  Our  training  school  was  organized  in 
March,  1888,  and  on  May  1st,  1889,  Miss  Maxwell  became  our 
second  directress  and  held  the  position  till  June  1st,  1892. 

There  has  been  a tradition  among  us  that  Miss  Maxwell 
designed  our  uniform.  As  with  all  traditions,  this  is  only  par- 
tially founded  upon  fact  because  our  uniform  is  a product  of  a 
process  of  evolution  which  had  begun  to  operate  before  Miss 
Maxwell’s  administration  in  our  Hospital.  However,  the  feature 
of  our  uniform  which  is  perhaps  all  its  own  more  nearly  than 
any  of  its  other  features  is  a direct  and  original  contribution  by 
Miss  Maxwell — the  large  side  plait  in  our  cap  which  is  the  touch 
that  makes  it  stand  erectly  and  alertly  with  an  effect  which  we 
all  appreciate  and  treasure  as  artistically  distinctive.  The  cap 
which  Miss  Maxwell  found  us  using  was  rather  flat  and  low, 
spreading  sidewise,  and  receding  in  front,  all  of  which  blemishes 
(as  we  see  them)  Miss  Maxwell’s  plait  happily  removed  for  us. 
In  so  far  as  any  design  is  original,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that 
it  is  wholly  true  to  say  that  Miss  Maxwell  was  the  designer  of 
our  can. 

As  our  directress  Miss  Maxwell  never  wore  a uniform. 
There  is  a photograph  in  the  Training  School  class  room  of  our 
first  graduating  class  ( 1890)  in  which  the  nurses  are  wearing  our 
original  large  and  squatty  cap  with  dress  and  apron  essentially 
like  the  modern  ones,  but  in  their  midst  is  seated  Miss  Maxwell 
without  a cap  and  dressed  in  a long  and  full  plaid  skirt  (which 
Miss  Kinnear  recalls  having  once  hemmed  for  her)  and  a tucked, 
plaited  and  tightly  fitted  waist. 

We  have  been  able  to  interview  several  of  Miss  Maxwell’s 
contemporaries  in  St.  Luke’s,  and  of  the  wealth  of  their  recol- 
lections of  her  the  following  are  typical : 

Always  cheerful. 

Gracious  and  courteous. 

Strong,  impressive,  and  inspiring  personality. 

Resourceful. 

Farseeing  and  practical. 

“The  most  energetic,  industrious,  and  tireless  person  I have 
ever  seen,”  commented  one,  “and  there  was  nothing  she  was  not 
willing  to  do.  I have  seen  her,  the  Directress,  mind  you,  carrying 
a mattress  across  a ward.”  One  evening,  after  an  unusually  try- 
ing day,  she  was  accidentally  discovered  reclining  in  her  chair 
in  an  attitude  of  exhaustion.  “Miss  Maxwell ! I am  amazed !” 
exclaimed  her  observer,  “I  have  not  believed  that  you  ever  became 
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tired  or  disheartened!”  “I  do,  frequently,”  replied  Miss  Maxwell, 
“but  I never  let  anyone  see  it.” 

Deeply  and  broadly  sympathetic,  kind-hearted,  and  thought- 
ful. There  were  many  incidents  related  of  material  aid  and 
comfort  quietly  given,  from  her  personal  resources,  to  a needy 
or  unfortunate  one  under  her  jurisdiction.  One  case  in  particular 
was  that  of  a colleague  who  had  been  seriously  injured  and  who 
was  about  to  take  an  ocean  voyage  for  rest  and  recovery.  Miss 
Maxwell  secretly  purchased  for  her  a private  steamer  chair  and 
had  it  in  readiness  on  the  boat  for  her  when  she  went  aboard. 

Strict  disciplinarian,  achieving  her  ends  with  greater  despatch 
and  co-operation  than  is  usual,  by  virtue  of  her  genius  for  com- 
bining justice,  uprightness,  and  humanity  with  forceful  practi- 
cality of  action  under  the  appealing  influence  of  her  personal 
magnetism. 

After  hearing  of  the  multitude  of  impressions  which  she  made 
as  she  passed  by,  and  observing  that  they  are  of  rare  quality,  one 
awaits  with  eagerness  the  advent  of  a Skilled  biographer  who  will 
translate  into  words  the  fascinating  story  which  Miss  Maxwell 
lived. 

At  the  funeral  service  held  in  Union  Theological  Seminary 
the  Rev.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin  delivered  a prayer  of  thanksgiving 
for  Miss  Maxwell  which  was  an  eloquent  eulogistic  summary 
of  her  life  and  character.  Dr.  Coffin’s  tribute,  as  published  in 
the  New  York  Herald-Tribune , is  as  follows: 

“More  especially  we  thank  Thee  for  this  Thy  servant  now  at 
rest  after  long  years  of  unremitting  labor.  For  her  upbringing 
in  a godly  home  where  early  her  spirit  was  dedicated  to  a career 
of  ministry;  for  her  large  native  endowments  in  an  acute  and 
orderly  mind,  in  personal  magnetism,  in  power  to  kindle  enthusiasm, 
and  in  gifts  of  leadership;  for  the  training  in  home  and  school, 
continued  by  strict  self-discipline  in  after  yeans ; for  her  devotion 
to  her  chosen  calling  and  the  lofty  ideal  she  cherished  of  it ; for 
the  vision  and  courage  and  unflagging  industry  as  teacher  and 
executive  early  recognized;  for  the  posts  of  responsibility  to  which 
she  was  chosen  and  where  6he  proved  herself  worthy  of  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  her ; for  the  many  hundreds  of  nurses  in  whose 
education  she  had  a share  and  who  loved  her  in  grateful  and  honored 
remembrance;  for  her  patriotism  and  public  spirit  and  readiness 
to  answer  the  call  of  emergencies;  for  her  practical  outlook  free 
from  sentimentality,  but  aglow  with  passion  for  things  true,  just 
and  helpful ; for  her  capacities  for  friendship,  and  for  the  loyalty 
she  evoked  from  students  and  fellow  workers;  for  her  hidden  life 
of  the  soul  with  its  reverence  and  faith  and  hope  toward  Thee,  we 
offer  our  thanksgiving.” 

The  story  of  Miss  Maxwell’s  long  and  useful  life  cannot 
be  compressed  into  the  space  we  have  here.  Many  of  our  gradu- 
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ates  know  it,  however,  and  it  is  written  large  upon  the  pages 
of  our  profession’s  history  where  all  may  read  it.  Miss  Max- 
well’s title,  “The  American  Florence  Nightingale,’’  is  abundantly 
justified  in  what  she  was  and  did,  and  such  life  stories  can  never 
be  fully  told  because  they  go  on  forever. 

St.  Luke’s  graduates  are  grateful  for  Miss  Maxwell’s  serv- 
ices to  their  training  school  and  they  revere  her  memory  for  her 
manifold  endowment  of  their  profession. 

— St.  Luke's  Alumnae  Bulletin. 


Miss  Maxwell 

It  is  related  of  Florence  Nightingale  that  when  she,  a 
young  woman  of  social  position  and  of  means,  asked  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe  if  he  thought  it  would  be  a dreadful  thing  if  she  were 
to  devote  her  life  to  the  profession  of  nursing,  he  replied : “By 
no  means.  I think  that  it  would  be  a very  good  thing.’’  This 
was  at  a time,  said  Strachey  in  his  sketch  of  her  life,  when 
nursing  was  looked  upon  as  “a  peculiarly  disreputable  occupation.’’ 
It  was  at  about  this  time  that  Miss  Maxwell  was  born  and  in 
the  span  of  her  lifetime  nursing  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
profession.  More  than  to  any  one  other  human  being  this  change 
was  due  to  Florence  Nightingale,  but  the  profession  has  been 
carried  to  new  heights  of  skill  and  devotion  in  America  by  such 
nurses  as  Miss  Maxwell,  who,  only  a child  of  3 when  Florence 
Nightingale  went  to  the  Crimea,  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Florence  Nightingale  of  America  and  who  died  the  Dean  of 
American  nurses. 

Her  active  life  extended  over  the  entire  period  of  trained 
nursing  in  this  country,  as  she  was  one  of  the  earliest  graduates 
of  a nurses’  training  school  of  the  Nightingale  system,  when  neither 
the  public  nor  the  medical  profession  had  as  yet  come  to  think 
of  a nurse  as  more  than  a servant,  even  though  of  a different 
order  and  quality  from  the  nurses  with  whom  Florence  Nightin- 
gale began  in  England.  Daughter  of  a Scotch  minister,  Miss 
Maxwell  showed  her  own  superior  natural  fitness  for  such  life 
work  in  the  care  she  gave  her  mother  in  illness.  She  had  not 
the  austerity  of  Strachey’s  “Lady  With  the  Lamp,’’  but  she 
had  as  compelling  a way,  queenly  in  dignity,  firm  and  demanding, 
yet  most  gentle,  gracious  and  kindly.  She  had  her  brief  Crimea 
in  the  Spanish  War,  when  she  got  the  oft-quoted  citation  from  an 
officer  who  did  not  welcome  her  coming:  “When  you  came  we 
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did  not  know  what  we  would  do  with  you!  Now  we  do 
not  know  what  we  could  have  done  without  you.”  She 

was  ready  to  go  to  France  for  active  service  in  the  war,  but 
the  regulation  as  to  age  prevented  and  the  services  she  could 
give  at  home  were  considered  even  more  valuable,  though  she 
made  one  or  two  inspection  trips  to  France.  Her  greatest  work 
was  that  of  training  nurses. 

At  30  she  was  head  of  a training  school  for  nurses  in  con- 
nection with  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  After  seven 
years  she  came  to  organize  the  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  Training 
School  and  after  three  years  went  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
where  she  remained  for  thirty  years  and  graduated  some  700 
nurses.  Even  after  her  retirement,  at  70,  she  headed  the  nurses’ 
campaign  in  behalf  of  the  enlarged  Medical  Centre  Training 
School,  which  she  had  a leading  part  in  planning  and  which 
now  has  a nurses’  residence  hall  bearing  her  name.  It  is  a name 
that  will  be  cherished  as  long  as  even  one  of  her  graduates  lives, 
and  will  be  written  imperishably  in  the  annals  of  nursing  in 
America. 

— From  the  Boston  Transcript. 


The  Profession  in  Print 

Mary  S.  Power 

The  newspapers  recently  carried  two  announcements  that 
should  have  a far  reaching  influence  upon  the  nursing  profession. 

One  is  the  gift  of  $1,000,000  to  the  Yale  School  of  Nursing 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  This  gift  comes  at  the  end  of 
the  school’s  five  year  trial  period.  President  Angell  says  in  the 
New  York  Times : “This  gift  is  of  great  significance.  It  means 
that  a novel  experiment  has  proved  a success,  and  an  educational 
program  for  nurses  comparable  to  that  offered  in  medicine,  law, 
and  engineering  is  placed  on  a stable  and  permanent  basis.” 

The  second  announcement  is  the  gift  of  $1,500,000  to  the 
School  of  Nursing  at  Western  Reserve  University  by  Mrs. 
Chester  Bolton.  The  newspapers  quote  President  Vinson  as 
says : “This  gift  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  achievements 
of  the  university,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  last  five  years.”  Part 
of  this  gift  will  be  spent  upon  a study  to  find  out  the  cost  of  nurs- 
ing education  and  nursing  service. 

This  problem  concerns  every  hospital.  The  January  number 
of  Hospital  Social  Service  treats  it  in  an  article  by  Miss  Goodrich 
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in  which  she  presents  an  analysis  of  the  comparative  costs  of 
nursing  service  in  a visiting  nurse  association  and  a hospital. 
The  writer  advocates  an  adequate  budget  for  hospital  nursing 
service. 

To  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  costs,  numerous  time  studies 
will  need  to  be  done.  The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  in  its 
January  and  February  numbers  carries  two  such  studies,  one 
in  pediatrics,  the  other  in  mental  nursing.  Both  studies  were 
made  at  Cook  County  Hospital.  There  are  numerous  excellent 
articles  in  the  Journal  these  last  months.  In  the  January  issue, 
“A  Study  of  Nursing  School  Catalogues,”  by  Carolyn  Gray,  is 
a criticism  well  founded.  The  March  number  carries  a good 
article  on  “Staff  Education,”  by  Cordelia  Cowan.  A beautiful 
tribute  is  rendered  to  the  late  Miss  Anna  Maxwell  in  the  February 
number.  This  school,  at  one  time,  you  will  recall,  enjoyed  Miss 
Maxwell’s  leadership.  Our  own  Miss  McCrae  was  honored  in 
the  January  American  Journal. 

Harper’s  magazine  for  January  carries  an  interesting  de- 
scription of  a “Hospital  Night.”  The  writer  makes  us  feel  the 
atmosphere  created  by  each  nurse.  She  remarks,  “I  have  never 
seen  a bored  nurse.  They  all  act  as  though  they  liked  their  job.” 

In  a recent  book,  “An  Outline  of  Careers  for  Women,”  by 
Doris  E.  Fleischman — , Miss  Carrie  Hall  presents  the  nursing 
profession. 

Today  I saw  in  a bookstore  a new  study  of  Florence  Night- 
ingale. It  is  called,  “The  Lost  Commander.”  The  author  is 
Mary  R.  S.  Andrews  and  it  is  published  by  Doubleday  Doran. 
I hope  to  have  read  it  before  the  next  Quarterly  appears. 

March  20,  1929. 


Extracts  From  Letters 

Elizabeth  K.  Fraser 

It  required  considerable  courage  on  my  part  to  complete 
the  nine  months’  course  in  a School  for  Private  Secretaries  and  it 
taught  me  a wholesome  respect  for  another  great  class  of  workers 
whose  short  working  hours  I,  as  a nurse,  had  been  inclined  to  envy. 

At  the  present  my  position  combines  both  nursing  and  secre- 
tarial duties,  in  which  I feel  I am  very  fortunate  as  there  is  no 
chance  for  monotony  to  creep  in.  The  office,  which  is  situated  at 
620  Park  Avenue,  is  large  and  light,  with  four  windows  letting 
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in  the  sunshine.  You  perhaps  might  have  to  live  in  New  York  to 
really  appreciate  that ! My  work  is  diversified  as  I have  a pedia- 
trician from  eleven  to  one  and  a surgeon  from  three  to  five — 
the  other  three  hours  I devote  to  the  secretarial  end.  Frequently 
a patient  remarks  “You’re  a St.  Luke’s  graduate,”  and  I say, 
“No,  I am  not.”  Then,  “Your  cap  is  like  theirs,”  and  my  reply, 
“No,  theirs  is  like  mine!”  So  you  see  I am  still  mighty  proud 
of  being  a graduate  of  the  M.  G.  H.  although  I apparently  have 
dropped  out  of  touch  to  such  an  extent  that  you  had  to  advertise, 
as  it  were,  to  find  me.  However,  I am  looking  forward  with 
much  interest  to  securing  a copy  of  the  Gray  Book  and  finding 
out  what  has  become  of  my  old  friends  and  associates  of  ten 
years  ago. 


I have  been  in  Olympia  over  a year,  starting  and  carrying 
on  with  school  nursing.  As  there  is  no  provision  for  medical 
inspection,  I have  to  qualify  first  as  a teacher  (hence  I studied 
education  at  the  university  all  summer)  in  order  to  get  around 
“red  tape.”  Never  have  I enjoyed  anything  more.  I always  have 
the  most  hearty  co-operation  from  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
I have  all  of  the  City  Schools  alone — about  three  thousand 
pupils.  This  includes  the  High  School. 

The  country  is  beautiful  and  the  climate  ideal. 

Maude  Barton. 


Hospital  Notes 

“EAST”  AND  “WEST” 

G.  W.  M. 

How  many  times  this  question  is  asked:  “Why  are  the  East 
Surgical  wards  at  the  west  end  of  the  Bulfinch  Building,  and 
why  are  the  West  Medical  wards  at  the  east  end?  Here  is  the 
answer. 

When  the  Hospital  was  first  opened  and  the  Bulfinch  Build- 
ing,— its  complete  plant, — was  about  three-fifths  its  present  size, 
there  were  medical  wards  and  surgicals  wards  at  each  end ; hence 
came  the  terms  East  and  West  Medical,  and  East  and  West 
Surgical.  Each  service  had  a male  and  a female  ward.  It  is 
probable  that  all  the  rooms  in  the  Building  were  numbered, 
running  from  1 to  27.  Some  wards  contained  two  or  three  rooms, 
and  each  room  was  numbered ; this  accounts  for  the  disappearance 
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altogether  of  certain  numerals,  a few  of  which  have  now  been 
reclaimed  for  new  wards  in  the  Building.  After  the  additions 
were  made  to  the  two  wings  in  1846,  four  new  wards  were  opened 
and  numbered  28„  29,  30  and  31,  and  this  statement  is  found: 
that  East  Medical  wards  were  7 and  30,  and  East  Surgical  16 
and  31 ; West  Medical  were  23  and  27,  and  West  Surgical  28 
and  29. 

In  1867  the  Bigelow  Amphitheatre,  the  building  now  largely 
occupied  by  the  Roentgenological  Department,  was  erected  and 
many  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  wards  became  necessary  in 
order  that  all  surgical  patients  might  be  brought  into  close  prox- 
imity to  the  operating  room.  Previous  to  this,  all  operative  work 
was  done  in  the  old  amphitheatre  in  the  dome  of  the  Bulfinch 
Building.  So  East  Surgical  patients  were  transferred  to  the 
west  end  of  the  building,  and  West  Medical  patients  to  the  east 
end.  The  names  of  the  two  Services,  however,  were  retained, 
but  the  members  of  respective  wards  were  necessarily  changed 
with  the  one  exception  of  Ward  7,  which  has  probably  been  East 
Medical  from  the  very  beginning. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the  Hospital  for  People  of  Mod- 
erate Means  have  been  accepted  and  bids  have  been  extended  for 
its  construction.  The  building  will  occupy  a central  position  in 
the  hospital  made  by  the  removal  of  Wards  C and  D.  The  build- 
ing will  contain  302  beds,  having  144  single  rooms,  24  rooms 
for  two  patients,  23  rooms  for  four  patients  and  a single  ward 
with  18  beds.  Each  ward  bed  will  be  partitioned  off  from  its 
neighbor.  There  will  be  rooms  for  maternity  patients.  The  new 
building  also  will  have  its  own  kitchen  and  a dining  room  in  the 
basement,  offices  and  an  X-ray  department  on  the  first  floor, 
and  the  other  nine  floors  will  be  given  over  to  patients’  rooms, 
a clinical  laboratory  and  operating  rooms. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  what  is  meant  by  “a  person  of  moderate 
means/’  The  Hospital  believes  that  a man  who  will  not  take 
charity  and  who  has  insufficient  income  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  a 
private  room  and  medical  attention  in  our  best  hospitals  is  such 
a person.  No  exact  figure  of  his  income  can  be  stated.  Five 
thousand  dollars  a year  is  much  more  for  a single  man  without 
dependents  than  for  the  father  of  a growing  family.  All  statistics 
show  that  the  class  of  persons  having  incomes  small  enough  to 
be  within  the  group  and  large  enough  not  to  be  called  poor  includes 
a very  large  part  of  the  population. 

Since  the  new  hospital  has  been  given,  no  return  on  its  cost 
need  be  figured.  Since  the  doctors  will  co-operate  and  will  be 
able  to  save  time  by  centralizing  their  work,  the  medical  fees  can 
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be  moderate.  It  is  hoped  that  charges  for  beds,  including  good 
nursing,  will  be  from  $4.00  to  $6.00  a day,  according  to  the 
location  of  the  bed.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  estimated  at 
$1,800,000.  A legacy  left  for  this  purpose  by  Mary  Rich  Richard- 
son, in  memory  of  her  father  and  mother,  Richard  Baker,  Jr., 
and  Ellen  Maria  Baker,  of  $1,000,000  has  been  added  to  by 
private  subscription  so  that  the  building  can  be  erected. 


At  yesterday’s  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott’s  resigna- 
tion as  president  of  the  board  was  accepted,  and  George  Wiggles  - 
worth,  former  trustee  and  former  chairman  of  the  board,  was 
elected  president.  Dr.  Walcott  was  elected  honorary  president. 
He  was  also  presented  a testimonial  of  appreciation  by  the  meet- 
ing. Re-elected  officers  were: 

Vice-president,  Henry  S.  Hunnewell ; treasurer,  Philip  Ketch- 
urn;  secretary,  Francis  C.  Gray ; trustees,  William  Endicott, 
Nathaniel  T.  Kidder,  John  R.  Macomber,  Sewell  H.  Fessenden, 
Robert  Homans,  Algernon  Coolidge,  M.  D.,  the  Rev.  Henry  K. 
Sherrill,  Philip  Ketchum.  Four  other  trustees  will  be  named  by 
Gov.  Allen. 


News  Items 

Harriet  Wedgewood  (1919)  is  Head  Resident  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood House  of  The  Detroit  Industrial  School  Association, 
Fourth  and  Porter  Streets,  Detroit. 

Florence  Giberti  (1929)  is  assistant  in  the  operating  room  of 
the  Strong  Memorial  Hospital,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Amelia  Bond  (1895)  is  doing  hourly  nursing  in  Toronto. 

Winifred  Brooks  (1896)  is  Superintendent  of  the  Rockville 
City  Hospital,  Rockville,  Connecticut. 

Alta  Walls  (1921)  is  Field  Nurse,  Montana  Tuberculosis 
Association,  Helena,  Montana. 

Lilias  Wilson  (1921)  is  Mrs.  Herbert  Warner,  Sheffield, 
Mass. 
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Ethel  McLean  (1900)  is  doing  private  nursing  in  New  York 
during  the  winter  and  conducts  an  apple  farm  in  Nova  Scotia 
in  the  summer. 

Mabel  Marriette  (1907)  is  with  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  and 
is  stationed  at  Letterman  General  Hospital. 

Jessie  P.  Bennett  (1911)  is  in  Long  Beach,  California. 

Mary  Newman  (1923)  is  Mrs.  Edwin  Marcotte  and  is  living 
in  Taftville,  Connecticut. 

In  a local  paper  appeared  the  following:  “Nominating  papers 
for  Rawson  Jenkins  and  Miss  Ruth  Newcomb  (1922)  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Planning  Board  are  in  circulation  in  the  town.  Miss 
Newcomb  was  for  several  years  supervising  nurse  of  the  Fal- 
mouth Nursing  Association,  retiring  from  the  position  October 
1,  1928  and  lives  in  an  attractive  home  she  built  last  year  at 
Sider’s  Pond.” 

Josephine  Gordon  (1895)  gives  her  permanent  address  as  12 
Morningside  Park,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Elizabeth  Booker  (1895),  after  many  years  of  service  as  Su- 
perintendent of  Corey  Hill  Hospital,  has  resigned  from  that  posi- 
tion and  is  now  Superintendent  of  Devereaux  Mansion  at  Marble- 
head. There  were  breezes  on  Corey  Hill  but  the  Alumnae  are  sure 
that  the  breezes  at  Marblehead  are  more  invigorating. 

Rena  Pierce  (1912)  is  working  with  the  Social  Service  De- 
partment of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

Katherine  Leussler  (1929)  is  assistant  in  the  operating  room 
of  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Boston. 

Ella  M.  Allen  (1887)  gives  a permanent  address  in  care  of 
Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

On  Thursday  evening,  January  24,  1929,  nurses  and  repre- 
sentatives of  nursing  associations  throughout  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  gave  a dinner  at  the  Providence  Plantations  Club  in  honor 
of  Ellen  Selby  (1915),  who  had  recently  severed  her  connection 
with  the  Memorial  Hospital  of  Pawtucket,  where  for  thirteen  years 
she  had  been  superintendent.  Miss  Selbv  has  since  been  in 
Boston  for  a few  weeks  and  is  now  at  her  home  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Evelyn  Schoen  (1925)  is  at  home,  55  South  12th  Street, 
San  Jose,  California. 

Christine  Willard  (1925)  is  in  charge  of  the  operating  room 
at  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Boston. 
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Harriet  Fye  (1923)  is  Night  Supervisor  at  the  Ohio  Valley 
Hospital,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Miranda  Bradley  (1920)  is  with  the  Suffolk  County  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  and  is  living  in  Riverhead,  New  York. 

Marjory  Stimson  (1921)  is  Assistant  Director  with  the 
National  Organization  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  370  Seventh  Av- 
enue, New  York  City. 

Evadine  Cady  (1924)  is  Pre-School  Nurse  for  the  Child 
Welfare  Society  of  Holyoke.  The  position  is  under  Civil  Service. 

Bertha  Sterling  (1914)  is  charge  nurse  at  Westwood  Lodge, 
Westwood,  Mass. 

Edna  Lepper  (1922)  is  one  of  the  Assistants  at  the  Skin 
and  Cancer  Hospital,  New  York  City.  This  hospital  is  soon  to 
be  housed  in  a fine  new  building  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

Julia  Buckley  (1929)  is  in  charge  of  the  emergency  ward 
at  the  Bridgeport  Hospital,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

Katherine  Higgins  (1929)  is  with  the  Public  Health  Nursing 
Association  in  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

Ethel  Robertson  (1929)  is  head  nurse  on  Ward  A. 

Annie  Carstenson  (1905)  has  succeeded  Florence  McLennan 
(1902)  at  the  Information  Desk.  Miss  McLennan  was  married 
to  Mr.  Ralph  Leighton  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  on 
Saturday,  March  9,  1929.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leighton  are  living 
at  660  Middle  Street,  Portsmouth. 

Candace  Seeley  (1925)  is  doing  Public  Health  Nursing  in 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Alice  Bogdon  (1925)  is  with  the  American  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Olive  Ailing  (1922)  is  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Nurses 
at  the  Jewish  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Esther  Martinson  (1925)  is  supervisor  of  the  medical  wards; 
Earlyne  Kinney  (1925)  is  supervisor  of  theoretical  instruction 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  while  Martha  Ruth  Smith  is  acting 
assistant  superintendent  of  nurses  in  the  absence  of  Clare  Den- 
nison, who  is  a student  at  Teachers’  College. 

Helen  Baker  (1927)  is  assistant  to  Miss  Campbell  in  the 
Out-Patient  Department. 
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In  an  editorial  in  the  March  number  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Nursing  appears  the  following:  “Strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  in  a number  of  places  to  bring  the  service  of  central  regis- 
tries, service  to  nurses  and  service  to  patients,  to  a high  state  of 
efficiency.  If,  through  study,  the  best  elements  of  each  can  be 
presented  to  all  the  interested  groups,  together  with  a compre- 
hensive analysis  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  developing  a 
high  type  service,  followed  by  a clear-cut  statement  of  objectives, 
there  is  real  hope  of  rapid  progress.”  Julia  Wilkinson  (1921) 
has  been  chosen  to  make  this  survey. 

Helen  O’Dea,  writing  from  El  Mirasol,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal- 
ifornia, says  that  she  is  making  an  extensive  tour  of  the  West. 
At  present  she  is  in  California,  where  she  plans  to  stay  two  or 
three  months,  then  goes  on  to  Honolulu  and  Hawaii.  On  her 
way  west,  she  stopped  for  three  days  at  the  Grand  Canyon, 
Arizona,  and  had  the  thrilling  experience  of  going  with  a party 
of  friends  over  the  Hermit  Trail  on  horseback,  a two  day  trip 
and  most  exciting,  the  night  being  spent  in  a Camp  Rest  House 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Canyon. 

Rena  W.  Pierce  (1912)  has  been  working  on  the  Social 
Service  Staff  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  since  February,  1918.  Her 
particular  “job”  is  working  with  the  women  and  children  in  the 
Cretic  Department.  The  work  is  very  interesting  and  despite 
many  discouraging  incidents,  is  well  worth  while. 

Frances  Wales  (1914)  is  Theoretical  Instructor  at  the  Syden- 
ham Hospital,  New  York  City. 

Martha  Kurz  (1923)  is  working  with  the  State  Bureau  of 
Public  Health  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 


Engagements 

Lawrence-Dietrich  Gladys  C.  Lawrence  (1916)  to  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Dietrich. 


Marriages 

Francel-Rumsey,  On  February  2,  1929,  Rose  Francel 

(1926)  to  Mr.  Herbert  Rumsey,  Jr.,  New  York  City. 
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Soch-Bentley.  On  January  12,  1929,  Martha  Soch  (1926) 
to  Mr.  Charles  Bentley,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Dennison-Hawes.  On  February  9,  1929,  Abby  Helen  Den- 
nison (1924)  to  Mr.  Cornelius  Hawkin  Hawes,  Boston,  Mass. 

Atwood-Dow.  On  December  29,  1928,  Miriam  Atwood 
(1924)  to  Mr.  Ernest  M.  Dow,  Newbury,  Mass. 


Births 

On  February  4,  1929,  a son,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Coyne. 
(Jennie  Kellogg,  1924). 

On  December  4,  1928,  a daughter,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
L.  Pettibone.  (Helen  Rodier,  1924). 


MADAME  McMAHON 

Hairdresser 

Featuring  the  Realistic  Permanent  Wave 
Because — 

The  modem  croquignole  wind  is  the  only 
method  producing  a truly  natural  wave. 
Previously  waved  or  damaged  ends  can 
be  left  entirely  outside  the  heaters. 

For  a quality  wave  please  call  Liberty  2915 

110  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 
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Nurses’  Uniforms 
M.  G.  H. 

New  or  old  style  made 
to  order 

Materials  always  on  hand 

* 

Miss  Ella  F.  Glennon 

420  Boylston  St.  Room  308 

Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  Kenmore  6179 


M.  G.  H.  GRADUATES 
REGULATION  UNIFORMS 

with  the  unrestricted  PAUL  JONES  guaranty 

Approved  by  the  Principal  of  the  M.  G.  H.  School  for  Nurses. 
Made  by  us  exclusively  for  the  Alumnae  of  this  School.  The  uniforms 
are  sold  only  upon  presentation,  either  in  person  or  by  mail,  of  identifi- 
, cation  card  signed  by  the  Principal  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 

i pital  School  for  Nurses. 

We  make  this  Regulation  Uniform  in  two  materials:  our  Ryster 
5-star,  2-ply  poplin  and  our  Ryster  5-star,  2-ply  Broadcloth.  Each  is 
exclusively , a Paul  Jones  material.  Samples  of  these  fabrics  will  be 
1 sent  you  on  request. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  with  this  regulation  style,  write 
direct  to  us  for  prices,  discounts,  etc. 

MORRIS  & COMPANY,  INC. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1 ( Quality  Garments  Since  1867) 
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PRESS  OF  CAUSTIC-CLAFLIN  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Editorial 

We  have  been  reading  a book  lately,  which,  though  we  have 
not  yet  finished  it,  has  impressed  us  as  so  worth  while  that  we 
are  recommending  it  as  one  worth  tucking  away  to  ponder  over, 
during  vacation.  I am  referring  to  Everett  Dean  Martin’s  '‘The 
Meaning  of  a Liberal  Education.”  It  is  not  one  of  the  newest 
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books,  but  still,  sufficiently  new  so  that  there  may  still  be  many 
like  ourselves,  who  have  not  yet  run  across  it. 

The  author  is  the  director  of  The  People’s  Institute,  New 
York  City,  and  also  lecturer  in  the  New  School  of  Social  Re- 
search. He  holds  an  important  position  in  adult  education.  Since 
one  of  the  manifestations  of  our  time  is  the  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  public  toward  education,  which  is  increasingly  in  general 
demand  in  some  form  or  other,  his  opinions  are  of  great  value. 
As  the  jacket  of  the  book  indicates,  “he  is  concerned  with  what 
is  worth  knowing.”  Does  knowledge  really  help  us?  What  do 
people  expect  to  become  when  they  set  out  to  improve  their 
minds?  All  sorts  of  things  are  called  education.  What  is  it? 
What  have  the  wisest  men  of  the  past  and  present  said  about 
this  problem?  What  are  the  essentials  of  a liberal  education? 

The  book  is  not  concerned  with  schools  or  colleges  or  methods 
of  instruction,  but  with  the  deepest  questions  about  human  life. 
It  deals  with  the  growing  interest  of  people  in  education  as  a 
gospel  of  self-improvement  and  social  salvation.  He  undertakes 
to  interpret  education  as  a possible  way  of  thinking  about  things, 
and  of  daily  living,  and  to  help  us  to  determine  what  an  educated 
person  really  is. 

You  will  get  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  book  when  you 
scan  the  table  of  contents  and  consider  that  he  is  dealing  with 
such  topics  as : liberal  education  versus  propaganda ; the  educa- 
tional value  of  doubt ; the  appreciation  of  human  worth  ; education 
and  work ; education  and  morals ; science  and  superstition. 

We  are  venturing  to  reprint  his  quotation  from  John  Stuart 
Mill,  who  is  describing  the  scientist,  but  which  according  to  Mr. 
Martin,  may  well  serve  as  a suggestion  of  what  a liberally  edu- 
cated mind  should  be : 

“To  question  all  things;  never  to  turn  away  from  any  diffi- 
culty ; to  accept  no  doctrine  either  from  ourselves,  or  from  other 
people  without  a rigid  scrutiny  by  negative  criticism;  letting  no 
fallacy,  or  incoherence,  or  confusion  of  thought  step  by  unper- 
ceived, above  all  to  insist  upon  having  the  meaning  of  a word 
clearly  understood  before  using  it,  and  the  meaning  of  a prop- 
osition before  assenting  to  it ;— these  are  the  lessons  we  learn 
from  workers  in  science.  With  all  this  vigorous  management 
of  the  negative  element,  they  inspire  no  scepticism  about  the 
reality  of  truth  or  indifference  to  its  pursuit.  The  noblest  enthu- 
siasm, both  for  the  search  after  truth  and  for  applying  it  to  its 
highest  uses  pervades  these  writers. 
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Different  Kinds  of  Gars 

A Parable  of  Safed  the  Sage 

I rode  with  a friend  in  his  Motor  Car.  And  he  beheld 
other  Cars  approaching,  and  he  said,  Here  cometh  a Packard, 
and  here  cometh  from  behind  a Buick.  And  thus  did  he  name 
all  the  Cars  that  he  met  or  passed. 

And  I said,  I greatly  admire  the  knowledge  of  those  friends 
of  mine  who  know  the  different  kinds  of  Cars.  To  me  Cars  are 
of  two  kinds. 

And  he  said,  What  are  they?  Are  they  Fords  and  Cantaf- 
fords  ? 

And  I said,  Nay,  they  are  the  Cars  of  my  friends  in  which 
I ride  without  Charge  and  Cars  with  Meters  which  reckon  up 
my  Expense. 

And  he  said,  Hast  thou  no  desire  to  own  a Car  ? 

And  I said,  If  I should  own  a Car,  wouldst  thou  invite  me 
any  more  to  ride  with  thee?  How  much  better  is  it  for  me  that 
I ride  in  thy  Car.  For  thus  we  have  good  Visits  and  talk  of 
Important  Matters,  and  I have  no  concern  for  the  Roads  or  the 
Detours. 

And  he  said,  I am  glad  thou  feelest  that  way  about  it,  for  it 
is  a pleasure  to  have  thee  in  our  Car.  And  the  time  hath  come 
when  it  is  hard  to  invite  anyone. 

And  I said,  A man  who  hath  a Car  may  be  under  some 
temptation  to  become  Selfish  and  Inconsiderate ; and  I count  it 
among  my  Virtues  that  I help  my  friends  to  be  Unselfish. 

And  he  said,  the  trouble  is  that  thou  mayest  want  to  ride 
when  no  friend  is  at  hand. 

And  I said,  I have  a Telephone,  and  there  is  a man  who 
driveth  a Yellow  Cab,  who  is  never  far  away.  So  if  I have  no 
friend  at  hand  with  a Car,  I do  well,  for  the  Taximan  is  my 
friend.  And  if  I have  a friend  who  inviteth  me  to  drive  I do 
better. 

And  he  said,  Thy  scheme  is  so  good  I wonder  that  all  men 
do  not  adopt  it. 

And  I said,  My  friend,  Immanuel  Kant,  the  philosopher  said 
that  a man’s  conduct  should  be  such  that  all  men  might  safely 
and  wisely  follow  the  same;  but  I think  not.  For  the  interests 
of  life  are  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  merchant  who  hath 
something  to  sell  preferreth  my  money  and  I prefer  his  com- 
modity, and  thus  we  prosper  by  the  fact  that  wdiat  one  man  doeth 
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wisely  another  man  doeth  better  by  avoiding.  If  all  men  were 
to  follow  my  example  in  all  things,  or  I should  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  other  men  in  all  things,  then  would  that  Calamity  come 
to  pass  whereof  my  friend  Shakespeare  spake,  and  one  good 
custom  would  corrupt  the  world.  It  is  better  that  there  be  a Car 
for  every  taste  and  every  purse,  and  two  kinds  of  Cars  for  me. 

And  he  said,  I still  love  to  drive  mine  own  Car. 

And  I said,  I hope  thou  wilt  continue  thus  to  love  to  drive 
thine  own  Car.  But  I shall  never  own  a Car  so  long  as  so 
many  of  my  friends  own  Cars  and  need  to  be  taught  Generosity 

— From  the  Christian  Century. 


The  New  England  Division  of  the  American  Nurses 
Association 


Presidential  Address 

Given  by  Miss  Johnson  at  New  Haven  Convention — The  sig- 
nificance of  last  paragraph  is  more  fully  understood  when  the  reader  knows 
that  the  speaker  of  the  evening  took  for  her  subject — “Whither  Nursing.” 

April  11,  1929 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  custom  has  exacted  Presidential  Ad- 
dresses at  the  opening  meetings  of  our  various  conventions,  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  many  qualified  women  decline  nomina 
tion  to  the  office  of  president.  During  the  last  month  your  Presi- 
dent has  felt  that  this  custom  is  indeed  sufficient  reason  for  de- 
clining the  office.  Such  addresses  usually  review  the  progress 
of  nursing  since  the  last  convention,  and  foretell  what  should  be 
the  line  of  progress  before  the  next.  To  this  review  and 
prophecy  are  added  words  of  congratulation  upon  the  past  accom- 
plishments and  words  of  inspiration  to  stimulate  further  accom- 
plishments. 

Now,  the  recent  past  in  nursing  is  reviewed  on  the  printed 
page  of  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing.  The  future  is  the 
subject  of  our  speaker  of  the  evening.  Therefore,  I shall  refer 
neither  to  the  past  nor  to  the  future  of  nursing. 

Our  Constitution  states  that  the  third  object  of  this  organi- 
zation is  “to  bring  the  New  England  Nurses  into  a closer  fellow- 
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ship.”  It  is  upon  that  statement  that  I claim  my  constitutional 
right  to  present  the  following  variation  as  a Presidential  Address. 
My  only  excuse  for  such  a personal  narrative  is  the  hope  that 
the  incidents  related  may  awaken  pleasant  personal  memories  in 
the  minds  of  my  hearers,  and  thus  bring  us  all  into  closer  fellow- 
ship. This  hope  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  many  of  my  hearers 
were  born  and  reared  in  rural  New  England.  From  others  I 
beg  indulgence.  The  narrative  is  fact,  not  fancy,  and  is  entitled : 
“The  Reminiscences  of  a Connecticut  Yankee — Healthwise  and 
Otherwise.” 

Over  how  long  a period  of  time  must  memory  carry  to  war- 
rant the  use  of  the  word  “reminiscence.”  Perhaps  a memory 
which  extends  over  nearly  half  a century  is  sufficient  warrant. 
What  qualifications  entitles  a woman  to  call  herself  a Connecticut 
Yankee?  Perhaps  a woman  who  is  of  the  seventh  generation 
to  be  born  within  thirty  miles  of  this  spot  might  qualify. 

The  speaker’s  maternal  ancestors  was  one  of  three  families 
to  settle  the  town  of  Woodbury.  Tradition  states  that  when 
there  was  disagreement  among  the  members  of  these  families, 
the  Minor  family  took  their  troubles  to  the  Lord ; the  Atwood 
family  took  their  troubles  to  the  Law,  but  the  Judson  family 
kept  still,  stayed  at  home,  and  worked  like  Hell.  The  Connecticut 
Yankee  is  of  the  Judson  family,  and  when  she  once  related  this 
tale  to  Dr.  Herbert  Howard  he  said : “I  can  understand  how  you 
came  from  the  family  that  stayed  at  home  and  worked,  but  keep- 
ing still  does  not  fit  into  the  picture.” 

The  Connecticut  Yankee  was  one  of  two  children,  born 
eleven  years  apart.  Therefore,  the  family  physician,  had  seldom 
accompanied  the  stork  to  that  household,  and  when  he  arrived 
one  May  morning  in  the  early  80’s  and  found  the  stork  had  again 
visited  that  household,  he  exclaimed : “Good  heavens,  is  this  what 
I am  here  for?”  Pre-natal  visits  were  considered  unnecessary 
and  hardly  decent,  but  Doctor  Gates  knew  all  the  perils  of  ma- 
ternity. He  was  once  heard  to  remark : “If  the  husband  and 
wife  took  turns  bearing  the  children  there  would  never  be  more 
than  three  in  the  family.  The  wife  would  have  the  first  child, 
the  husband  the  second  and  the  wife  the  third.  There  would 
be  no  more.” 

The  second  summer  brought  what  was  then  called  cholera 
infantum, — today  called  summer  complaint.  As  a last  resort 
Whiskey  was  given,  and  as  a child  the  Connecticut  Yankee  often 
heard  that  whiskey  had  saved  her  life.  She  rather  enjoyed 
hearing  this  for  the  tale  indicated  that  her  life  was  of  some  im- 
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portance.  There  was  little  outward  evidence  of  family  affection 
in  that  matter-of-fact  New  England  family,  and  this  bit  of  evi- 
dence of  appreciation  was  treasured. 

This  dose  of  whiskey  later  brought  about  an  amusing  situa- 
tion. In  the  early  90’s  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  was  in  its  most  active  stage.  The  junior  organization 
was  the  Loyal  Temperance  Legion  which  recruited  its  members 
from  the  emotionally  unstable  age.  At  those  meetings  there  were 
enthusiastic  songs,  there  was  stirring  marching  and  soul-searing 
tracts  with  weird  stories  which  pictured  the  awful  results  of 
strong  drink.  These  meetings  were  held  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
Sunday  afternoon  in  a little  town  forty  years  ago  was  very  dull. 
Camp  fire  girls,  junior  Red  Cross,  girl  scouts  and  the  4 H Clubs 
were  unheard  of.  Consequently,  membership  in  that  Loyal  Tem- 
perance League  was  very  desirable.  But,  a requirement  for  mem- 
bership was  a signing  of  the  temperance  pledge.  Whiskey  had 
once  saved  the  life  of  the  little  Connecticut  Yankee  and  who 
knew  but  what  there  might  be  another  such  call.  In  her  family 
a pledge  was  a pledge,  and  loyalty  to  the  saving  power  of  whiskey 
conflicted  with  the  requirements  of  this  pledge.  The  child  with- 
stood much  pleading,  many  accusations  and  an  occasional  allusion 
to  eternal  damnation.  By  making  herself  extremely  useful  to  the  or- 
ganization by  doing  the  mean  jobs,  by  learning  to  read  the  weird 
stories  in  the  most  harrowing  manner  and  by  bringing  more  than 
her  share  of  good  food,  she  managed  to  gain  all  the  pleasure 
of  that  organization  without  affixing  her  name  to  the  temperance 
pledge.  Remember  that  was  the  day  when  the  substantial  citizens, 
both  men  and  women  wore  a little  bow  of  white  ribbon  to  pub- 
licly declare  their  stand  on  the  question  of  prohibition. 

Nor  was  that  the  only  association  with  strong  drink.  For 
what  drink  is  stronger  than  hard  cider?  It  was  stored  in  the 
cellar,  not  by  the  gallon  or  by  the  keg,  but  by  the  barrel.  One 
of  the  earliest  fears  experienced  by  the  Connecticut  Yankee,  was 
that  of  being  alone  with  her  mother  for  several  nights  while  the 
father  “went  out  to  watch,”  at  the  bedside  of  a sick  neighbor. 
What  a strange  term  “watch.”  It  indicated  watching  for  a change, 
watching  for  evidence  of  some  need,  and  often  watching  for 
death.  Night  after  night  that  mother  and  child  heard  some  one 
walking  around  in  the  cellar, — the  snap  of  the  spigot. — the  swish 
of  the  stream  of  cider.  The  mother  said : “That’s  probably  Jim.” 
(The  hired  man.)  The  child  knew  the  mother  was  afraid,  but 
only  re-assuring  words  crossed  her  lips.  The  experiences  of 
those  nights  taught  self-control.  The  cellar  door  was  never  locked 
and  the  man  was  never  told  to  keep  away. 
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The  fears  of  the  country  reared  child  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  city  reared  child.  With  Spring  came  the  tramp. 
One  who  was  a ventriloquist  frightened  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
out  of  nearly  a year’s  growth.  The  “Old  Leather  Man”  who 
lived  in  a cave  near  the  town  of  Wolcott  was  harmless  and  his 
first  visit  through  the  countryside  was  a sure  sign  of  Spring. 

But  there  were  strang  men  who  were  natives.  No  one  under- 
stood senility.  Mental  hygiene  was  unheard  of  and  custodial 
care  for  the  person  with  a mild  form  of  mental  illness  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  depriving  a citizen  of  his  rights.  There- 
fore, Rufus  Black  lived  in  his  dilapidated  old  house,  opened  an 
umbrella  over  his  bed  when  he  crawled  in  at  night,  pushed 
unsplit  chunks  of  wood  into  the  always  open  door  of  his  air-tight 
stove,  until  he  finally  burned  up  his  old  house.  He  “lost  his 
mind”’  so  his  story  went,  because  his  girl  jilted  him  to  marry 
his  brother.  His  most  treasured  possession  was  reported  to  be 
the  diamond  ring  the  girl  had  returned.  Many  a youth  and  maiden 
hoped  to  get  a glimpse  of  that  diamond  ring. 

Then  there  was  old  Mr.  Prince  who  lived  all  alone  down 
by  the  saw  mill.  A beautiful  wife  had  died  young,  and  he  had 
once  been  a prosperous  citizen,  but  gasoline  engines  came  to  saw 
the  timber  in  the  woods  where  it  was  cut.  There  were  no  children 
to  look  after  him.  Mr.  Prince  was  overtaken  by  senility  and 
walked  through  the  streets  by  day  and  by  night.  He  often  bought 
rice  which  he  ate  raw,  followed  the  rice  by  quantities  of  water. 
He  explained  that  the  rice  then  swelled,  and  as  a result  he  felt 
well  fed  on  the  expenditure  of  only  a few  cents. 

Then  there  were  two  strange  women,  wealthy  and  of  high 
social  station,  belles  of  a former  day  who  returned  to  the  farm 
of  their  ancestors.  There  they  lived  in  seclusion,  victims  of  a 
groups  of  drugs  which  could  be  bought  at  any  country  store, — 
Jamaica  ginger ; Paregoric,  and  laudanum.  There  was  no  Har- 
rison Law.  These  women  were  cited  as  an  example  of  the  awful 
end  which  might  come  to  any  little  girl  who  grew  too  fond  of 
paregoric.  It  was  well  to  endure  some  green  apple  stomach  ache. 

Dosing  was  looked  upon  with  disfavor.  Prevention  had  a 
definite  place.  If  one  sneezed,  generous  inhalations  from  the 
camphor  bottle  prevented  many  pneumonias.  If  one  stepped  on 
a rusty  nail,  lock-jaw  was  less  likely  to  “set  in”  if  a large  piece 
of  salt  pork  were  bound  over  the  place  where  the  nail  entered. 
A wide  piece  of  red  flannel  bound  around  the  neck  about  Novem- 
ber 1st  did  considerable  toward  preventing  sore  throats.  About 
March  1st,  a narrow  strip  of  the  flannel  was  cut  off  each  week, 
until  the  piece  got  down  to  shoe  string  width  about  April  15,  and 
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then  could  be  entirely  removed  without  danger.  Opinions  varied 
about  the  wisdom  and  method  of  washing  the  neck  between  the 
dates  of  November  1st  and  April  15. 

Rheumatism  was  an  integral  part  of  every  grandfather, 
though  sometimes  relieved  by  arnica.  Women  of  a certain  age 
talked  of  their  symptoms  and  bidding  little  girls  “run  along  and 
play”  discussed  the  merits  of  a much  advertised  “compound.” 
Some  grandmothers  prolonged  an  appearance  of  youth  by  pin- 
ning a dark  switch  on  to  their  graying  heads,  and  by  darkening 
the  gray  part  with  a generous  application  of  sage  tea.  Others 
were  sure  their  tresses  were  thickened  by  the  hair  tonic  of  the 
Seven  Sutherland  Sisters. 

Many  of  the  health  rules  of  today  received  scant  attention 
forty  years  ago.  Water  did  get  inside  the  body  in  fairly  liberal 
quantities, — not  by  means  of  eight  glasses  a day,  but  by  means 
of  a frequent  draft  from  the  tin  dipper  in  the  water  pail.  For 
many  months  of  the  year  very  little  water  got  on  the  outside, — 
below  the  clavicle,  or  above  the  oleocranon  process — about  the  only 
time  was  Saturday  night.  The  cold  morning  plunge  was  not 
into  cold  water  but  into  the  frosty  air  of  the  bedroom.  Of  fresh 
air  there  was  a plenty.  Fresh  vegetables  and  fresh  fruits  made  a 
creditable  showing.  Eggs,  cereals,  jellies  and  the  appetizers 
such  as  “pick-a-lily”  and  ketchup  were  there.  But  pie, — how  did 
the  Connecticut  Yankee  or  any  child  of  her  generation  survive  the 
pie.  Contemplate  that  row  baked  every  Saturday  morning, — cus- 
tard or  one  crusted  apple  pie  being  the  first  to  soak  its  crust  was 
eaten  that  Saturday  noon.  The  tart  pie  (interpreted  boiled  cider 
apple  sauce)  was  eaten  on  Sunday  noon; — pumpkin  on  Monday; 
a two  crusted  apple  pie  on  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday;  the  hardy 
mince  could  be  saved  for  Thursday.  Friday  brought  rice  pud- 
ding for  relief,  and  Saturday  started  off  with  the  repeated  pro- 
gram. 

Infectious  diseases  visited  the  little  community,  but  for  some 
unknown  reason  did  not  spread.  One  of  the  earliest  recollections 
of  that  new  species,  the  trained  nurse,  was  when  the  local  news 
in  the  Waterbury  American  had  this  item ; “Miss  Emily  Bissell  is 
ill  with  typhoid  fever.  She  has  a trained  nurse.  All  her  friends 
extend  heartfelt  sympathy.”  There  actually  was  just  as  much 
sympathy  extended  to  the  family  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
trained  nurse,  as  was  extended  to  Miss  Emily  Bissell  because 
of  the  presence  of  Typhoid  Fever. 

Child  psychology  and  habit  clinics  were  not  known.  Sum- 
mer camps  had  not  brought  relief  from  the  continued  strain  of 
child  care,  and  at  times  the  tension  got  rather  taut.  Parents 
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talked  of  using  common  sense  in  bringing  up  their  children  and 
on  the  whole  they  used  it.  Yet  the  parents  of  today  would  do 
well  to  recall  some  of  the  mental  anguish  they  suffered  as  chil- 
dren,— often  inflicted  by  those  who  loved  them  best.  Children  are 
always  asking  father  to  tell  “something  that  happened  when  you 
were  a little  boy.”  The  Connecticut  Yankee  remembers  the  men- 
tal agonies  she  suffered  as  the  result  of  the  response  on  the  part 
of  her  father  to  such  a request.  The  story  went  something  like 
this : “When  I was  a little  boy,  Jed  Clark  had  a thin  old  spavined 
horse.  Jed  owned  very  little  land  and  he  let  his  horse  feed  up 
and  down  the  highway.  The  horse  was  a nuisance  to  the  neigh- 
bors and  was  a miserable  old  creature  anyhow.  One  dark  night 
another  boy  and  I lead  the  old  horse  down  into  the  woods  and 
shot  him.”  Then  followed  a description  of  the  old  man’s  hunt 
for  the  horse,  the  questioning  of  the  two  boys,  and  the  midnight 
burial  of  the  old  horse.  The  small  girl  asked : “But  father  didn’t 
you  steal  that  horse?”  There  could  be  only  one  answer.  Next 
she  asked:  “If  you  were  found  out  could  you  have  been  put  in 
jail?”  “I  suppose  we  could  have  been”  was  the  honest  answer. 
The  damage  was  done.  Only  those  who  know  the  mental  reac- 
tions of  a high  strung  child,  who  know  the  love  of  an  only  daugh- 
ter for  a worthy  father  can  understand  the  suffering  of  the  little 
girl.  For  days  no  strange  man  came  on  to  the  farm  but  what 
she  feared  that  he  was  some  one  who  had  found  out  who  killed 
that  horse  and  that  perhaps  he  was  the  constable  who  had  come 
up  from  Watertown  to  take  her  father  to  jail.  She  got  up  at 
night  to  see  if  he  were  safe  in  bed.  The  story  was  never  retold, — 
the  members  of  the  family  were  too  busy  recovering  from  one 
telling. 

Another  similar  experience  resulted  from  the  child’s  desire 
to  possess  a pair  of  ponies,  and  what  country  child  of  the  early 
90’s  did  not  long  for  a pair  of  ponies.  Explanation  as  to  the 
cost  of  ponies,  cart,  harness,  feed  and  the  necessary  care  of  these 
made  no  impression.  Children  of  all  generations  have  some  times 
teased  to  the  point  of  exasperating  their  elders,  and  probably  at 
just  that  point  a member  of  the  household  told  the  little  Connecticut 
Yankee  that  if  she  were  Mr.  Jordan’s  little  girl  (he  was  the 
richest  man  in  town)  she  could  have  a pair  of  ponies.  He  was 
building  an  ice  pond  on  the  place,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  plainly 
seen  from  the  kitchen  window  probably  accounted  for  the  sugges- 
tion : The  idea  of  adoption  flashed  through  the  child’s  mind  so 
she  inquired  if  it  would  be  good  form  to  approach  Mr.  Jordan 
on  the  subject.  Displaying  poor  judgment,  an  adult  member 
assured  the  child  that  such  an  approach  would  be  in  quite  good 
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form.  So  down  to  the  ice  pond  went  the  little  girl  to  take  up 
the  subject  of  adoption  with  Mr.  Jordan.  He  responded  favor- 
ably to  having  a little,  red  haired,  freckled  face  girl  in  his  home, 
and  the  ponies  were  promised  for  immediate  delivery.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  family  amused  themselves  the  remaining  part  of 
the  afternoon  by  stimulating  the  enthusiasm  of  the  child,  and 
did  up  her  night  dress  and  a small  shawl  ready  for  her  departure. 
She  was  assured  that  when  she  went  to  live  with  Mr.  Jordan 
she  would  have  far  grander  clothes  than  any  she  now  possessed 
and  so,  of  course,  would  not  need  to  take  her  dresses.  Quitting 
time  came.  Mr.  Jordan  with  his  oxen  hitched  to  a stone-boat, 
stopped  in  the  drive.  The  little  Connecticut  Yankee  tucked  her 
bundle  under  her  arm,  nodded  good-by  to  her  mother  and  to  a 
maiden  aunt,  walked  out  the  door  and  was  half  way  across  the 
yard  when  she  saw  her  father  standing  at  the  barn  door.  There 
was  a strange  look  on  his  face.  The  child  stopped,  looked  at  Mr. 
Jordan,  then  at  her  father,  then  back  at  Mr.  Jordan  and  then 
again  at  her  father,  who  spoke  not  a word.  She  threw  her  bun- 
dle down  onto  the  ground  and  ran  to  the  waiting  arms  of  her 
father,  walked  right  up  the  front  of  him  for  he  was  a big  man. 
He  hugged  her  a minute,  set  her  down  and  led  her  off  to  help 
do  the  chores.  That  man  probably  never  heard  the  word  “psy- 
chology” but  he  knew  some  of  its  principles  for  he  kept  the 
child  busy  and  entertained  until  bed  time.  Few  children  of  today 
know  the  black  darkness  of  the  rural  nights  of  yesterday.  No 
half-light  from  the  street  lamp,  no  occasional  light  from  the  pass- 
ing automobile.  The  moon  never  did  shine  when  one  felt  espe- 
cially frightened,  and  that  night  a frightened  child  tossed  in  her 
bed,  and  sat  up  again  and  again  to  peer  out  into  the  dark  room 
in  an  effort  to  recognize  familiar  objects  and  so  assure  herself 
that  she  was  at  home.  That  wound  was  a lasting  one. 

In  the  little  town  of  five  hundred  persons  were  found  ex- 
amples of  all  the  social  problems  and  social  diseases.  There  was 
the  gambler,  the  misappropriator  of  funds,  the  delinquent  boy, 
the  feeble-minded  girl,  the  sex-pervert,  the  unmarried  mother, 
even  the  taker-of-life,  for  in  1886  the  most  prominent  young 
woman  of  the  village  was  shot  to  her  death  by  an  itinerate  hired 
man, — he,  himself,  the  black  sheep  of  a good  family  of  the 
neighboring  town  of  Goshen.  The  life  of  the  small  New  Eng- 
land village  had  its  tragedies.  There  were  no  organized  welfare 
societies.  A great  deal  was  expected  of  the  only  one, — the  church, 
and  its  activities  were  circumscribed  indeed. 

Nor  were  all  the  neighbors  kindly  and  friendly.  Once  a 
misguided  neighbor  caused  much  unhappiness  in  the  family  of 
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the  Connecticut  Yankee  over  an  alleged  cruelty  to  a farm  animal 
on  the  part  of  the  child’s  father.  There  was  a long  and  costly 
lawsuit.  The  father  withdrew  his  church  membership  and  never 
again  entered  its  doors,  the  mother  at  this  time  became  an  invalid, 
and  the  brother  went  away  to  school.  The  small  daughter,  aged 
eight,  however,  must  continue  at  church  and  Sunday  school. 
That  family  asked  no  favors  of  neighbors  in  the  way  of  carrying 
an  extra  passenger  to  church  so  Old  Tom,  the  sorrel  horse,  har- 
nessed to  the  Concord  wagon,  was  lead  to  the  horse  block  each 
Sunday  morning  at  ten  thirty.  The  Connecticut  Yankee  climbed 
into  the  seat,  the  reins  were  put  into  her  hands,  the  horse  was 
started  and  she  was  told  to  pull  the  rein  on  the  same  side  as  the 
whip  socket  when  she  reached  the  church  drive.  No  further 
guidance  was  necessary  for  old  Tom  as  the  result  of  the  habit 
of  fifteen  years,  turned  into  the  family  church  shed,  and  would 
back  out  and  come  home  unguided. 

What  a reminder  of  a foolish  neighborhood  quarrel  that  child 
must  have  been  as  she  sat  all  alone  in  that  great  family  pew  half 
way  down  the  center  aisle.  She  occupied  that  pew  all  alone  for 
five  years,  until  her  brother  brought  his  bride  to  it.  Mrs.  Atwood, 
the  little  old  lady  who  sat  behind  must  have  felt  that  the  child 
was  lonely  for  she  dropped  many  pink  and  white  peppermints 
over  the  back  of  the  seat  and  many  a sprig  of  fennel. 

Have  any  of  you  ever  heard  the  bell  of  a country  church 
toll  cut  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  one  of  its  parishioners? 
Will  you  ever  forget  the  sound?  It  gave  a feeling  of  awe  and 
reverence.  The  bell  tolled  four  times  and  paused  if  the  person 
who  had  passed  on  was  a man,  three  times  and  paused  if  a 
woman.  The  total  number  of  tolls  equalled  the  age  of  the  de- 
parted. Neighbors  counted  the  toll  and  some  were  always  “sur- 
prised at  the  age.”  Soon  neighbors  travelled  from  door  to  door 
(telephones  in  homes  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand)  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  were  discussed.  There  might 
be  an  allusion  to  the  probable  amount  of  the  estate  left,  and  the 
hour  of  the  funeral  was  discussed.  One  lady  was  often  heard 
to  remark : “I  always  like  to  go  to  funerals.  It  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  see  how  people’s  houses  are  furnished.”  The 
visitors  soon  dispersed  to  survey  the  larder,  perhaps  to  stir  up 
a cake,  or  boil  a ham,  for  after  supper  and  the  chores  were  done, 
teams  were  seen  driving  toward  the  home  of  the  bereaved  family, 
— “a  little  something”  was  being  taken  over,  for  relatives  and 
friends  would  be  coming  long  distances  and  all  must  be  fed  before 
the  return  journey.  The  personal  service  that  was  rendered  in 
the  hour  of  distress  was  one  of  the  outstanding  virtues  of  rural 
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New  England  of  a half  century  ago.  The  memory  of  one  such 
service  will  be  cherished  in  the  mind  of  the  Connecticut  Yankee 
as  long  as  memory  lasts. 

On  a fierce,  wintry  night,  wind  blowing,  snow  falling  and 
drifting,  the  first  grandchild  of  the  home  lay  desperately  ill  with 
membranous  croup.  The  doctor  had  to  be  brought  but  digging 
had  to  be  done  before  the  barn  could  be  reached.  The  girl  now 
in  her  teens  held  the  lantern  while  the  father  dug  his  way  to  the 
barn.  Looking  across  the  field  she  saw  a neighbor’s  lantern, 
evidently  being  carried  around  the  door  yard.  The  digger  re- 
marked : “Mr.  Holcomb  is  late  with  his  chores  tonight.”  Half 
an  hour  later  a knock  came  at  the  door,  and  in  response  to  the 
call  “come  in,”  Mr.  Holcomb  entered.  He  stamped  the  snow 
from  his  boots.  He  broke  the  ice  from  his  eyebrows  and  said: 
“I  watched  your  lantern  for  a while  and  I heard  your  sleigh 
bells.  I knew  that  no  one  was  getting  out  a night  like  this  unless 
it  was  necessary.  I knew  your  little  girl  was  ill,  and  I thought 
perhaps  I could  do  something  for  you  so  I came  over.  Is  there 
anything  I can  do  ?”  The  young  mother  of  the  sick  child  replied : 
“Father  has  gone  for  Doctor  Pike,  and  he  must  take  the  doctor 
back.  The  digging  will  have  to  be  done  all  over  again  for  the 
snow  is  blowing.  If  you  could  wait  and  make  this  second  trip 
with  father  it  would  be  a great  help.”  “I  shall  wait,”  said  Mr. 
Holcomb.  It  was  long  after  midnight  before  horse  and  man 
were  bedded,  and  work  on  a New  England  Farm,  even  in  winter, 
began  at  five  thirty  in  the  morning.  How  memory  treasures 
such  examples  of  neighborly  kindness ! 

Time  will  allow  for  only  the  briefest  reference  to  the  social 
customs  of  that  little  village.  Today  the  old  folks  shake  their 
heads  as  they  observe  the  parked  cars  along  the  road  sides  of  the 
little  town,  but  have  these  old  folks  explained  to  this  generation 
the  custom  of  “bundling,”  prevalent  in  this  very  region  one  hun- 
dred years  ago?  Probably  not.  And  who  in  this  room,  born  in 
the  70’s  or  80’s  has  told  her  daughter  or  her  niece  all  the  details 
of  pung  straw  rides  in  winter,  and  of  buggy  dashing  in  summer? 
The  swain  who  owned  a horse  that  would  stand  without  hitching 
did  not  consider  himself  entirely  out  of  luck.  And  what  of  the 
old  game  of  Post  Office?  Is  it  strange  that  the  youth  of  today 
turn  a deaf  ear  to  the  prating  of  the  youth  of  yesterday? 

A moment  must  be  taken  to  relate  a fashion  craze  that  blos- 
somed during  the  summer  that  high-crowned  sailor  hats  were 
in  fashion.  When  the  wearer  of  the  sailor  hat  was  a brunette, 
a red,  yellow  or  pink  silk  ribbon  encircled  the  crown  of  her  hat 
and  a sash  ribbon  of  the  same  color  encircled  her  twenty-four 
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inch  waist.  When  the  young  woman  was  a blond,  green,  blue, 
or  white  were  the  colors  of  her  ribbons.  If  the  young  woman’s 
best  fellow  (the  word  boy  friend  had  not  been  coined)  had  a 
“snappy”  turnout ; she  tied  three  quarters  of  a yard  of  her  sailor 
hat  ribbon  into  a perky  bow  on  his  horse  whip.  This  was 
considered  a little  bizarre,  and  was  not  allowed  by  ultra-conser- 
vative mothers,  to  which  group  the  mother  of  the  Connecticut 
Yankee  belonged.  Nevertheless,  many  blue,  red,  and  pink  bows 
were  swung  over  the  backs  of  well-groomed  bays  and  grays  in 
the  summer  of  ’96. 

The  older  women  had  their  hats  trimmed  on  the  congregation 
side.  If  the  family  pew  was  on  the  left,  as  the  church  was 
entered,  the  violets  and  lilies  of  the  valley  were  sewed  on  the 
right  side  of  the  hat,  and  if  the  pew  was  on  the  right  side  of 
the  church,  the  trimming  went  on  to  the  left  side  of  the  hat.  To 
have  the  smart  milliner  of  the  next  town  say:  “Your  pew  is  on 
the  left  side  of  the  church,  isn’t  it  Mrs.  Whittlesy,”  was  a mark 
of  distinction. 

Next  Saturday  evening  after  this  convention  is  over,  the  Con- 
necticut Yankee  will  visit  her  home  in  that  same  little  town  of  less 
than  six  hundred  souls.  She  will  not  go  by  train,  and  by  the 
horse  drawn  mail  stage,  lumbering  through  mud  up  to  the  hub, — 
a journey  of  half  a day,  but  by  motor  over  a macadam  road  in 
about  an  hour  and  a half.  Forty  years  ago  when  she  came  within 
site  of  the  house,  the  light  of  an  oil  lamp  extended  its  welcome 
from  the  front  of  the  house  and  the  light  of  another  oil  lamp 
in  the  kitchen  showed  that  supper  was  being  prepared.  Next  Satur- 
day night,  the  house  will  be  lighted  all  over  and  even  out  on  the 
front  porch  because  electricity  has  reached  the  town.  The  house 
will  not  have  been  cleaned  by  a corn  broom  dampened  with  tea 
leaves,  but  by  a vacuum  cleaner.  When  she  calls  her  friends  on 
the  telephone  she  will  not  stand  up  in  front  of  a cumbersome  in- 
strument and  whirl  a crank,  she  will  only  remove  the  receiver 
from  the  hook.  Later  in  the  evening  the  Connecticut  Yankee 
will  turn  on  the  radio  and  listen  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra playing  one  hundred  miles  away  in  the  city  of  her  adop- 
tion. The  family  and  the  home  comer  will  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  installing  a Crane  equipped  bathroom,  and  ways  and 
means  of  installing  a heating  system  that  turns  on  the  heat  by 
moving  a thermostat  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  That  night  she  most 
certainly  will  not  sleep  on  a feather  bed,  but  on  a hair  mattress. 

On  Sunday  morning  a gray-haired  woman,  with  another  gen- 
eration of  Connecticut  Yankees,  will  sit  in  the  same  church  pew 
where  the  lone  little  girl  sat  forty  years  ago  and  ate  the  pink  and 
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white  peppermints  and  the  yellow  fennel.  But  what  a change! 
A furnace  has  replaced  the  smoking  stove.  A pipe  organ  has 
replaced  the  old  wheezy  organ.  It  is  played  by  a native  daughter 
who  is  a graduate  of  the  Yale  School  of  Music.  Individual 
communion  cups  have  replaced  the  common  goblet.  Lovely  cream 
and  white  paint  has  covered  the  illuminated  mottoes  and  the 
memorial  tablet.  The  Shepherd  of  the  Flock  is  a man  of  ability. 
After  the  service  there  is  the  same  social  interchange.  The  Con- 
necticut Yankee  is  amazed  to  see  how  old  her  contemporaries  have 
grown.  Of  course,  she  has  not  changed  like  that,  she  thinks. 

Sunday  afternoon  friends  will  drop  in,  married  nieces  and 
boy  friends  of  other  nieces  will  come  distances  in  half  an  hour; 
distances  that  formerly  took  half  a day.  Monday  the  Connecti- 
cut Yankee  will  enjoy  a well  earned  rest,  and  Tuesday,  by  bus 
and  train,  she  winds  her  way  back  to  her  job.  As  she  rides  along 
through  lovely  Southern  New  England,  she  is  grateful  for  the 
environment  of  that  home,  that  blessed  home,  set  in  a little  rural 
New  England  village,  where  there  was  space,  clean  air,  glorious 
sunsets  in  the  evening,  starry  heavens  at  night,  always  a beautiful 
landscape, — a place  where  a fine  people  lived  nobly  and  without  os- 
tentation. 

But  the  reminiscences  come  to  an  end.  The  train  has  borne 
the  Connecticut  Yankee  into  a city, — the  Hub.  A taxicab  whisks 
her  over  behind  the  State  House  and  stops  in  front  of  a great 
hospital.  She  enters  one  of  the  buildings,  and  then  her  office, 
hangs  up  her  coat  and  hat,  pushes  up  the  roll  top  of  her  desk, 
surveys  neat  piles  of  letters  and  several  questionnaires,  sits  down, 
cups  her  chin  in  her  hand  and  asks : “Whither  Nursing.” 


Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott  Resigns  from  the  Presidency 
of  the  Hospital 

Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott  resigned  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Hospital  at  the  annual  meeting,  February  6,  1929.  Mr.  George 
Wigglesworth  was  elected  to  succeed  him  as  president,  and  Dr. 
Walcott  was  chosen  honorary  president.  Resolutions  were 
adopted,  to  be  spread  on  the  records,  carrying  this  tribute  to 
the  work  done  by  Dr.  Walcott : “Fortunate  indeed  the  institute 
which  for  more  than  a third  of  a century  can  command  the  de- 
voted interest  of  so  distinguished  a citizen.” 
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Sick  Relief  Association 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  May  11,  1929. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  showed  the  following: 

Cash  on  hand  May  1,  1929  $11,271.32 

Receipts : 

Membership  Fees 720.15 

Interest  of  Savings  Banks  and  Checking  Account  ....  390.35 

Profit  from  Sale  of  U.  S.  Liberty  Bonds 655.89 


$13,037.71 

Disbursements : 

Sick  Benefits  paid $905.00 

Running  Expenses  42.68 


$947.68 

Balance  on  hand  April  30,  1929  $12,090.03 

The  Secretary’s  Report  showed  that  there  had  been  4 meetings 
held;  18  new  members  admitted;  1 death;  no  resignations;  16 
suspended  for  non-payment  of  dues ; 8 full  benefits  paid ; 128 
total  membership. 

Following  is  a Flyer  which  was  sent  out  earlier  in  the  year  : 

800  Members  in  the  Alumnae  Association  and  THINK 
OF  IT  only  148  Members  in  the  Sick  Relief  Association. 

1929— 20th  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FOUNDING  OF 
THE  SICK  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION. 

LET’S  CELEBRATE  THIS  ANNIVERSARY  WITH 
100%  MEMBERSHIP. 

Our  benefits  are  increasing  year  by  year.  You  may  be  the 
next  one  who  will  need  assistance. 

JOIN  BEFORE  1929  IS  OVER  AND  MAKE  DISABIL- 
ITY LESS  DISASTROUS. 

If  you  are  not  a member  you  know  your  duty.  Please 
send  in  your  check  for  dues  and  return  blank  with  signature 
of  a new  MEMBER. 

ANNUAL  DUES  $5.00  PER  YEAR. 

Benefit  for  disability  $10.00  per  week  for  eight  weeks 
during  one  year. 

One  must  have  paid  their  dues  before  being  eligible  for 
benefits. 

MAKE  CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO  THE  TREASURER, 

MISS  BESSIE  FULLERTON,  135  HIGH  STREET, 
BROOKLINE,  MASS. 
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The  Patient  of  Moderate  Means — 

How  We  Have  Helped  Him 

By  Frederic  A.  Washburn,  M.  D. 

Director,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and 

W.  Franklin  Wood,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Director,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston 
From  the  Modern  Hospital,  May,  1929 

Who  are  these  persons  of  moderate  means  for  whom  accom- 
modations must  be  furnished  by  the  larger  general  hospitals? 
This  is  a difficult  question  to  answer.  A single  man  with  an  in- 
come of  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  a year  and  no  dependents  does 
not  come  in  this  group.  Another  man  with  the  same  income 
who  is  putting  a child  or  children  through  school  and  college  or 
who  has  a number  of  non-earning  people  dependent  upon  him 
may  well  be  entitled  to  these  privileges. 

One  must  consider  the  nature  and  length  of  the  illness  in  its 
relation  to  the  amount  and  source  of  the  income.  A patient  with 
an  acute  illness  requiring  from  two  to  four  weeks’  hospital  care 
may  have  an  income  that  would  classify  him  as  eligible  for  care 
in  the  private  ward,  yet  this  same  man  with  an  illness  requiring 
many  weeks’  hospital  care  and  the  possibility  of  being  unable  to 
resume  his  former  employment,  could  not  afford  the  private  ward 
and  should  be  admitted  to  the  hospital  for  persons  of  moderate 
means.  This  is  also  true  of  the  case  that  probably  will  prove 
fatal,  thus  taking  away  the  income  from  the  family  and  requiring 
complete  readjustment  of  its  financial  affairs.  A patient  with  a 
fractured  leg  requiring  six  to  eight  weeks’  hospital  care  might 
well  be  considered  eligible  for  care  in  the  hospital  for  persons 
of  moderate  means,  while  on  the  other  hand  if  the  patient  needed 
only  two  weeks’  hospital  care  he  could  afford  and  should  go  to 
the  private  ward. 


Source  of  Income  Important  Factor 

The  source  of  income  has  also  an  important  bearing  on  this 
matter.  If  the  income  is  derived  from  salary  alone  and  stops 
when  the  individual  is  ill,  the  patient  should  be  cared  for  in  the 
moderate  means  department.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  income 
is  derived  in  part  from  investments  and  is  forthcoming  even 
during  the  patient’s  illness,  he  should  be  referred  to  the  private 
ward.  All  these  facts  must  be  carefully  considered  and  dealt 
with  in  each  individual  case.  Any  one  applying  for  treatment 
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in  a hospital  for  persons  of  moderate  means  who  is  unwilling 
to  discuss  his  financial  condition  frankly,  must  be  classified  as 
well-to-do  but  economically  minded  and  should  be  assigned  to  the 
private  ward. 

The  need  of  accommodations  for  the  middle  class  patient  has 
been  recognized  by  the  trustees  and  the  staff  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  for  several  years,  and  the  problem  of 
how  to  meet  these  needs  has  been  extensively  studied. 

What  Boston  Offers  the  Middle  Class 

In  greater  Boston  there  are  some  twenty-five  general  and 
special  hospitals  of  recognized  standing,  with  a total  of  4,800  beds. 
Out  of  this  number  there  are  1,080  beds  available  at  from  $4  to 
$7  a day.  In  addition  to  these  hospitals  there  are  many  beds  in 
small  hospitals,  running  from  the  small  private  hospital,  well 
planned  but  unable  to  support  proper  X-ray  and  laboratory  facili- 
ties, to  the  miserable  hospital  in  a converted  dwelling  with  no 
facilities  at  all  except  space  into  which  beds  may  be  crowded.  We 
have  not  added  these  to  our  list  for  obvious  reasons. 

Although  we  have  1,080  beds  available  for  the  persons  of 
moderate  means,  nevertheless  none  of  the  institutions  attempts  to 
limit  the  fee  of  the  attending  physician  or  surgeon. 

Early  in  the  study  of  this  problem  it  became  evident  to  the 
trustees  and  staff  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  that  both 
the  hospital  and  staff  must  make  certain  concessions. 

The  hospital  through  its  many  generous  friends  is  now  ready 
to  assign  for  the  care  of  persons  of  moderate  means  a fully 
equipped  building,  called  the  Baker  Memorial,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  300  patients,  and  will  supply  the  entire  service  at  cost, 
not  including  interest  on  the  investment. 

The  members  of  the  staff  have  agreed  to  limit  their  charges 
to  the  patients  in  this  building.  We  believe  this  concession  by  the 
staff  is  fully  as  important  as  the  hospital’s  part  in  furnishing 
room,  board  and  nursing  at  a low  rate  in  order  to  give  this  group 
of  patients  the  best  scientific  care  at  prices  they  can  afford. 

With  the  hospital  furnishing  care  and  the  members  of  the 
staff  limiting  their  fees  the  patient  can  estimate  approximately  the 
amount  of  his  hospital  bill.  This  is  particularly  important  in  ob- 
stetrical cases,  for  when  the  physician’s  fee  is  known  and  the 
hospital’s  fee  is  known,  the  young  couple  have  a definite  item  to 
allow  for  during  the  expectant  period.  The  members  of  the  staff 
felt  the  importance  of  this  matter  so  keenly  that  they  volunteered 
to  make  this  arrangement  under  the  hospital’s  supervision. 
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Small  Hospital  Not  Equipped  to  Meet  Need 

It  is  evident  that  in  metropolitan  areas  where  the  existing 
living  conditions  are  such  that  many  people  dwell  in  small  apart- 
ments with  no  space  that  can  be  given  up  to  a sick  room  and  a 
nurse,  the  patient  is  better  cared  for  and  has  a better  chance  for 
recovery  in  a hospital. 

Some  will  ask  if  the  small  general  hospitals  and  private 
hospitals  cannot  meet  the  need  of  these  middle  class  patients. 
The  answer  is  “No.”  The  modern  general  hospital  to-day  must 
maintain  a well  equipped  X-ray  plant  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  roentgenologist,  pathological  and  bacteriological,  chem- 
ical, metabolism,  cardiographic  and  other  laboratories.  The  lab- 
oratory itself  is  not  enough — each  division  of  it  must  be  presided 
over  by  an  expgrt  of  skill  and  judgment,  whose  opinion  should 
be  the  last  word  in  his  own  line  of  work.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
these  laboratories  is  enormous  and  beyond  the  reach  of  private 
hospitals  or  small  general  hospitals. 

In  the  large  general  hospitals  we  have  well  organized  medical 
and  surgical  staffs,  which  permits  easy  consultation  over  difficult 
cases.  These  experts  in  various  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery 
are  in  the  hospital  daily,  therefore  they  can  afford  to  visit  the 
patients  of  moderate  means  at  a limited  fee  because  it  does  not 
entail  any  great  loss  of  time  or  interference  with  their  other  work. 
By  the  establishment  of  this  department  in  the  large  general 
hospital  we  have  made  it  possible  for  the  physician  to  concentrate 
his  efforts  and  care  for  all  his  various  groups  of  patients  in  one 
institution. 

In  addition,  if  an  office  building  can  be  provided  on  or  adja- 
cent to  the  hospital  grounds  where  these  physicians  can  have  their 
private  offices,  a great  saving  can  be  accomplished  and  the  men 
can  better  afford  to  care  for  the  patients  of  moderate  means  at 
reduced  fees,  and  for  charity  patients  free.  Traffic  congestion  and 
the  difficulty  of  finding  parking  space  make  the  concentration 
of  work  an  important  factor. 

The  house  staff  is  also  an  important  matter.  With  the  gen- 
eral hospital  available  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  house  service 
so  that  it  will  include  the  hospital  for  people  of  moderate  means 
and  thus  the  house  officers  may  be  available  at  any  time  in  case 
of  emergency.  By  having  house  officers,  the  records  in  this  de- 
partment can  be  kept  at  the  same  high  level  as  in  the  general 
wards. 

In  a large  general  hospital  a nurses’  training  school  is  ah 
ready  established  and  is  functioning  efficiently.  In  a hospital  for 
persons  of  moderate  means,  which  is  a department  of  a large  gen- 
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eral  hospital,  the  pupil  nurses  under  competent  supervisors  can 
receive  a great  deal  of  valuable  training  by  caring  for  this  group 
of  patients.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a separate  institution  the  train- 
ing school  could  not  furnish  a well  rounded  course,  and  the 
school  would  receive  a lower  rating  or  outside  affiliations  would 
have  to  be  maintained.  Then,  too,  in  a small  training  school  the 
number  of  competent  instructors  and  supervisors  required  would 
make  the  cost  prohibitive.  There  must  be  a sufficient  number 
of  graduate  nurses  and  pupil  nurses  on  the  floor  so  that  the  em- 
ployment of  special  nurses  will  not  be  authorized  unless  continu- 
ous care  is  demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  illness. 

Adjustments  Needed  in  Nursing  Department 

To  further  this  aim,  ward  maids  and  nurses’  helpers  must 
be  provided  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  all  the  work  relative  to 
housekeeping  and  serving  meals,  thus  allowing  the  nurses  to  de- 
vote their  entire  time  to  caring  for  the  patients. 

A clerk  should  be  provided  at  the  nurses’  station  on  each 
floor  to  attend  to  such  clerical  work  as  taking  messages,  answering 
the  telephone  and  any  other  duties  of  this  nature  that  the  head 
nurse  may  assign. 

The  medical  and  surgical  supplies,  as  well  as  general  sup- 
plies, such  as  food,  heat,  light,  power  and  laundry,  all  can  be 
furnished  from  the  general  plant,  thus  eliminating  the  duplica- 
tion of  many  employees,  such  as  purchasing  agent,  bookkeeper, 
pharmacist,  storekeeper  and  superintendent  of  works.  This  keeps 
down  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  reduces  the  cost  to  the  patient. 

The  size  of  this  hospital  should  be  such  as  to  keep  the  per 
capita  cost  at  the  minimum.  From  our  recent  study  of  this  prob- 
lem we  believe  the  size  of  this  unit  should  be  from  250  to  350 
beds. 

At  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  an  eleven-story  build- 
ing, fully  equipped,  has  been  made  possible  by  the  gifts  of  gen- 
erous friends.  The  basement  houses  the  main  kitchen,  diet  kitchen, 
nurses’  dining  rooms,  rest  rooms  and  clothes  rooms.  This  floor 
is  connected  by  corridors  to  the  main  stores,  power  plant  and 
general  hospital. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  lobby,  executive  and  admitting 
offices,  and  a fully  equipped  X-ray  department  under  the  roent- 
genologist of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

The  second  floor  has  a clinical  laboratory  where  ordinary 
examinations  will  be  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  a com- 
petent clinical  laboratory  physician.  In  connection  with  this  de- 
partment, which  will  be  linked  with  the  large  laboratories  of  the 
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Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  a school  for  technicians  will  be 
conducted.  All  special  laboratory  examinations  will  be  made  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  The  rest 
of  the  second  floor  contains  accommodations  for  patients,  four-bed, 
two-bed,  and  single  rooms. 

The  ninth  floor  is  the  maternity  floor,  with  four-bed,  two- 
bed,  single  rooms  and  nurseries. 

The  tenth  floor  at  this  time  is  not  being  completed,  but  allows 
for  expansion  in  the  direction  indicated  after  a year  or  two. 

The  eleventh  floor  is  devoted  to  the  operating  and  delivery 
rooms.  The  maternity  or  delivery  room  section  is  in  one  wing 
and  is  really  a separate  unit. 

The  room  equipment  is  comfortable  but  not  luxurious,  an 
effort  having  been  made  to  provide  these  patients  with  what  they 
can  afford  in  their  own  homes. 

Accommodations  for  people  of  moderate  means  are  insuffi- 
cient at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  large  general 
hospital  to  furnish  these  accommodations. 

Staff  Must  Cooperate  With  Hospital 

A large  general  hospital  has  a well  organized  staff  whose 
members  are  able  to  concentrate  their  activities  at  one  institution, 
it  has  residents  and  house  officers  available  at  all  times,  a well 
conducted  training  school,  a fully  equipped  X-ray  department 
and  laboratories  under  competent  heads.  The  service,  such  as 
heat,  light,  power  and  general  supplies  can  be  supplied  at  a very 
low  cost  from  the  general  plant.  With  these  facilities  available 
such  a unit  can  be  maintained  by  the  general  hospital  at  the  low- 
est per  capita  cost.  It  is  this  per  capita  cost  that  the  patients  will 
have  to  bear. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  staff  voluntarily  agree  to  limit  their 
fees  in  this  department,  thus  helping  to  keep  the  cost  at  a mini- 
mum. In  this  manner  these  patients  can  receive  the  best  medical, 
surgical  and  nursing  care  at  a price  they  can  afford  to  pay. 


Mrs.  W.  W.  Vaughan  presents  the  School  with  a Statuette  of 
Florence  Nightingale 

In  September,  1872  Mrs.  Samuel  Parkman,  Mrs.  Vaughan’s 
mother,  visited  Miss  Nightingale  in  London.  The  object  of  her 
visit  was  to  confer  with  Miss  Nightingale  relative  to  the  founding 
of  a training  school  in  Boston. 

Mrs.  Parkman  was  the  guest  of  Miss  Hilary  Bonham-Carter, 
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who  was  a cousin  of  Miss  Nightingale’s  and  a sculptor  of  con- 
siderable ability.  She  had  made  a statuette  of  Miss  Nightingale 
which  was  about  twenty  inches  in  height ; this  she  gave  to  Mrs. 
Parkman.  She  brought  it  back  to  Boston  and  in  late  years  it 
has  been  in  Mrs.  Vaughan’s  home.  A few  weeks  ago  Mrs. 
Vaughan  brought  this  statuette  to  Miss  Johnson,  saying:  “This 
would  come  to  the  School  eventually,  but  I have  decided  that  I 
wish  you  to  have  it  now.” 

The  Class  of  1929  have  made  a gift  to  the  School  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  placing  this 
statuette  in  bell-glass. 

We  are  grateful  to  Mrs.  Vaughan  for  this  gift.  The  statu- 
ette is  lovely  in  form  and  coloring,  but  especially  dear  to  us  is  the 
association  which  this  lovely  little  piece  has  with  Miss  Nightin- 
gale, Mrs.  Parkman  and  the  beginning  of  our  School. 


Lectures  in  Public  Health 

Nurses  who  graduated  previously  to  1920  learned  little  of 
the  Community  Health  Program.  To-day  training  schools  are 
meeting  this  responsibility  in  various  ways. 

In  February  and  March  a very  helpful  series  of  six  lectures 
were  given  to  the  senior  students  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham 
Hospital,  the  Children’s  Hospital,  the  Deaconess  Hospital  and  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  These  meetings  were  held  in  the 
evening;  one-half  of  them  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  and 
the  other  half  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

The  following  were  the  subjects  and  speakers : 

The  Public  Health  Movement 
Dr.  Smillie. 

The  Patient’s  Place  in  the  Field  of  Public  Health 
Nursing 

Miss  Marie  L.  Donohue. 

The  Nurse  in  the  Public  Health  Movement 
Miss  Marion  M.  Rice. 

Demonstration  of  Public  Health  Nursing 

Community  Health  Association. 

The  Work  of  the  City  Department  of  Health  and 
its  Nurses 

Miss  Wedgewood. 

Public  Health  Nursing  in  the  Rural  Field 
Mrs.  Ruth  J.  Gilson. 

We  commend  similar  courses  to  other  schools. 
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A Group  of  Alumnae  Dine  at  the  Church-Wall  Tea  Room 

On  Wednesday  evening,  April  10,  1929,  preceding  the  New 
England  Convention,  graduates  of  the  School  who  are  holding 
positions  in  the  Western  part  of  Connecticut,  and  a few  early 
arrivals  at  the  Convention,  joined  for  dinner  at  the  Church- Wall 
Tea  Room. 

Twenty-six  sat  down  at  the  table,  which  had  been  beautifully 
decorated  by  a Committee  directed  by  Miss  Geneva  Leach. 

The  General  Chairman  was  Miss  Frances  West,  who  is 
Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  The  Charlotte  Hungerford  Hospital, 
Torrington,  Connecticut. 

The  Bridgeport  Hospital  had  the  largest  delegation.  After- 
dinner  speeches  were  in  rhyme  and  they  were  credits  to  the  com- 
posers. 

These  dinners  are  a great  joy. 


Resignation  of  Miss  Martha  Ruth  Smith 

The  resignation,  in  June,  of  Miss  Martha  Ruth  Smith  leaves 
a large  vacancy  in  our  organization. 

Miss  Smith,  a graduate  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Training 
School,  has  been  for  five  years  in  charge  of  our  theoretical  in- 
struction and  has  worked  loyally  and  devotedly  for  this  school. 
She  has  given  the  school  much  both  in  her  remarkable  ability  as 
a teacher  and  in  her  personal  influence  with  the  students. 

Miss  Smith  leaves  us  to  take  a position  on  the  faculty  of 
the  Department  of  Nursing  Education  at  Teachers  College  and 
to  work  for  her  second  degree. 

Both  staff  and  students  are  sorry  to  end  these  years  of 
happy  association  with  Miss  Smith,  but  we  shall  always  consider 
that  she  belongs  to  us  in  no  small  degree,  and  we  shall  be  proud 
of  her  future  success.  She  takes  with  her  our  warmest  regards. 


Textbook  on  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  by 
Abby-Helen  Denison 

We  are  happy  to  announce  a new  textbook  on  Eye,  Ear, 
Nose  and  Throat  Nursing,  written  by  Miss  Abby-Helen  Denison 
(1924). 

This  book  fills  a great  need  and  is  intensely  practical  and 
useful.  Giving  a short  and  not  too  technical  review  of  the  anat- 
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omy  and  physiology  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  the  author 
deals  clearly  and  simply  with  the  diseases  and  the  treatment 
of  diseases  of  these  organs  and  the  drugs  and  solutions  used  in 
these  treatments. 

The  book  is  emphatically  a nursing  textbook  and  all  pro- 
cedures are  written  in  plain  detail.  One  particularly  good  fea- 
ture is  the  care  used  in  explaining  many  appliances  peculiar  to 
the  branch  of  nursing.  The  chapter  on  operating  room  duties 
and  on  pre  and  post  operative  care  also  are  especially  useful. 

Both  Miss  Denison  and  the  Alumnae  have  good  reason  to 
be  proud  of  this  book. 


M.  G.  H.  Loan  Fund 

At  the  October,  1928  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
the  question  of  raising  money  for  a Loan  Fund  to  be  used  by  our 
graduates  for  further  study  in  Nursing  Education  was  discussed. 
It  was  voted  to  appoint  a committee  to  make  plans  for  raising 
such  a fund. 

Recently  a joint  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  and  the 
Loan  Fund  Committee  was  held.  Miss  Dennison,  who  has  just 
returned  from  Teachers’  College,  has  seen  the  need  of  such  a 
fund  and  is  eager  that  the  first  loan  be  available  this  Fall.  She 
tells  us  that  other  large  schools  and  some  smaller  schools  are  already 
doing  this.  The  Board  has  very  generously  voted  money  to  cover 
the  expense  of  starting  this  drive  and  the  Committee  is  eager  to 
start.  We  want  every  member  to  have  the  privilege  of  con- 
tributing to  this  Fund  and  are  sending  out  a form  letter  to  each 
one.  We  realize  this  is  quite  a task  and  hope  that  any  one  who 
fails  to  receive  one  will  send  her  contribution  to  Miss  Helene  Lee, 
430  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Room  424. 

Miss  Johnson  is  working  with  the  Committee  on  the  details 
of  the  Fund.  At  present  we  shall  call  it  the  M.  G.  H.  Loan  Fund, 
but  this  may  be  changed  at  a later  date.  We  hope  to  raise  at 
least  $2000;  making  a yearly  loan  of  $500  available.  This  sum 
is  to  be  paid  back  over  a period  of  four  years,  so  that  the  amount 
of  $500  will  be  available  each  year.  Any  graduate  is  eligible  to 
apply  for  this  fund,  either  to  Miss  Johnson  or  to  the  Committee. 

From  time  to  time  we  shall  inform  you  through  the  Quarterly 
of  the  progress  we  are  making.  In  the  Fall  we  hope  to  print 
the  returns  by  classes,  showing  the  amount  contributed  and  the 
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per  cent  of  the  class  represented.  We  are  counting  on  every  one 
of  our  graduates  and  feel  sure  you  will  be  in  sympathy  with  this 
plan,  giving  us  your  loyal  support. 

Adaline  Chase,  Chairman , 
Ann abell a McCrae, 

Helen  Redfern, 

Clare  Dennison, 

Helene  Lee. 


News  Items 

Amy  Birge  (1909)  assumes  her  new  duties  as  Superin- 
tendent  of  Holyoke  Hospital  on  June  3rd. 

Evelyn  M.  Rosebrooks  (1926)  is  Supervisor  of  the  Operating 
Room  at  Flushing  Hospital,  Flushing,  Long  Island.  Jocelyn 
Harris  (1927)  is  Supervisor  of  the  Children’s  Ward  at  the  same 
hospital. 

Friends  of  Florence  Rolls  Smith  (1921)  will  be  sorry  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  which  occurred  early  in  June. 

At  the  January,  1929  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  it 
was  voted  to  appoint  an  additional  member  to  the  Headquarters 
Staff,  a field  secretary  whose  primary  function  should  be  a study 
of  registries  and  their  relation  to  the  distribution  of  nursing  serv- 
ice. Julia  P.  Wilkinson  (1921)  was  appointed  as  this  new 
member. 

Jane  F.  Riley  and  Agnes  V.  Dunn  are  just  returning  from  a 
trip  abroad.  Ellen  Selby  is  on  her  way  for,  at  least,  a year  in 
France.  Ethel  Inglis  sailed  for  England  and  Scotland  on  May 
16th.  Catherine  Cain  is  now  abroad. 

Grace  B.  Beattie  (1895)  has  resigned  her  position  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Johnson  Memorial  Hospital,  Stafford  Springs, 
Connecticut,  and  sailed  on  the  Leviathan,  May  4th.  Her  trip 
will  take  her  through  England  and  Scotland. 

Marion  Griffith  (1924)  is  at  182  A 14th  Street,  Santa  Monica, 
California. 
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Louise  May  (1920)  started  for  China  on  May  4th.  She 
will  be  at  the  Danforth  Memorial  Hospital,  Kiu-Kiang,  Kangasi, 
Central  China. 

The  older  Alumnae  will  remember  the  visits  of  Dr.  William 
W.  Gannett,  who  died  on  April  22nd. 

Mildred  Whiting  (1924),  who  has  been  field  representative 
with  the  Red  Cross  Nursing  Association  in  Vermont,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  territory  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island. 

Gladys  Beardwood  and  Marion  Maxwell  are  to  be  at  Chil- 
dren’s Island  for  the  summer. 

Frances  Smith  (1926)  is  with  the  American  Mutual  Liability 
Insurance  Company,  142  Berkeley  Street,  Boston. 

Gertrude  Reynolds  ( 1924)  is  now  Mrs.  George  Herman, 
52  Metropolitan  Avenue,  Roslindale. 

Ella  Scott  (1924)  is  doing  School  Nursing  at  Hightown, 
New  Jersey. 

Mildred  Perkins  (1922)  is  now  Mrs.  Howard  Richardson, 
14  Barnes  Avenue,  White  River  Junction. 

Lana  Perkins  (1922)  is  now  Mrs.  Harry  Clement  Burgess, 
Newfoundland. 

Gladys  Farrar  (1911)  is  now  Mrs.  A.  FI.  Barrett,  Fort 
Frances,  Ontario,  Canada,  Box  243. 

The  Alumnae  will  be  sorry  to  know  that  Laura  Wilson 
(1886)  has  been  a patient  in  the  hospital  for  several  weeks. 
She  had  the  misfortune  to  break  her  hip  the  last  week  in  March. 
However,  she  made  a good  recovery  and  left  the  hospital  the 
second  week  in  June. 

Margaret  Belyea  (1906)  is  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the 
Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt  Hospital,  Towson,  Maryland. 

Emma  J.  Whittemore  (1893)  who  is  Mrs.  Herbert  Viall  is 
living  at  129  Court  Street,  New  Hampshire. 

Frances  R.  Winters  (1924)  and  Winnifred  Wilson  (1924) 
have  established  a hospital  at  105  Mill  Street,  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  they  care  for  medical  cases,  convalescent  people 
and  minor  surgical  cases.  We  wish  these  young  women  all  success 
in  their  enterprise. 
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Pawnee  McCall’s  (1918)  name  and  address  is  now  Mrs. 
Henry  Rasmusseu,  Cebu,  Philippine  Islands,  Box  97.  There  are 
two  children,  Margaret  and  Pawnee. 

Maude  Barton  (1917)  sends  her  address  as  1221  Franklin 
Street,  Olympia,  Washington,  where  she  is  Supervisor  in  the 
Department  of  Health. 

Helen  Curley  (1925)  gives  an  address  of  52  Charlesgate 
East.  Miss  Curley  has  two  jobs;  one  of  visiting  instructor  to  two 
training  schools,  and  that  of  assistant  to  Dr.  T.  W.  Harmer. 

Mary  Weston  (1924)  is  at  1763  Columbus  Road,  N.  W., 
Apartment  58,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Sara  Parsons  is  taking  the  Mediterranean  Cruise,  sail- 
ing July  2nd.  She  goes  with  her  sister  and  niece. 

Walborg  Peterson  (1926)  is  attending  the  summer  school  of 
Teachers’  College — and  Sylvia  Perkins  the  summer  school  at  Col- 
umbia University. 

Earlyne  Kinney  (1925)  is  to  be  instructor  in  theory  at  the 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  and  is  attending  summer  school  at  Teach- 
ers’ College. 

Margaret  MacFarlane  (1896)  sends  us  the  following  ad- 
dresses. She  herself  is  living  at  378  Clarke  Avenue,  Westmount, 
Montreal.  Caroline  Pennock  MacFarlane  resides  in  Ottawa,  On- 
tario, and  Charlotte  Blackwell,  also  1896,  is  now  at  25  Bligh 
Street,  Sidney,  Australia. 


Marriages 

Dickens-Totman.  On  April  27,  1929,  Elizabeth  Dickens 
(1928)  to  Mr.  William  Francis  Totman,  Wilmington,  Mass. 

Walkden-Fray.  On  May  9,  1929,  Jessie  E.  Walkden  (1923) 
to  Dr.  Walter  W.  Fray,  Albany,  New  York. 

Lawrence-Dietrich.  On  June  21,  1929,  Gladys  C.  Lawrence 
(1916)  to  Mr.  Charles  Dietrich,  Cleveland  Heights. 
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Baker-Durno.  On  June  8,  1929,  Evelyn  F.  A.  Baker  (1928) 
to  Dr.  Edwin  R.  Durno,  Boston,  Mass. 

Harrington-Gilroy.  On  June  5,  1929,  Elsie  M.  Harrington 
(1911)  to  Mr.  James  M.  Gilroy,  Five  Islands,  Nova  Scotia. 

Metcalfe-McManus.  On  June  22,  1929,  R.  Louise  Met- 
calfe (1920)  to  Mr.  John  H.  McManus,  All  Saints  Church,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Parks-Wood.  On  June  16,  1929,  Helen  A.  Parks  (1910)  to 
Mr.  Raymond  Wood,  Lexington,  Mass.  At  home  at  146  North 
Humphrey  Avenue,  Oak  Parks,  111. 


Births 

On  February  9,  1929,  a son,  Ralph  Warren,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chester  W,  Stanley  (Bertha  Robinson). 

On  May  4,  1929,  a son,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Prentiss  (Marion 
Smith,  1925). 

On  May  5,  1929,  a daughter,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L. 
Tufts  (Ruth  McWilliams,  1924). 

On  April  25,  1929,  a son,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Walsh 
(Olive  Leussler,  1915). 

On  May  30,  1929,  a daughter,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  Garri- 
son (Geneve  C.  Anderson,  1921). 
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MADAME  McMAHON 

Hairdresser 

Featuring  the  Realistic  Permanent  Wave 
Because — 

The  modern  croquignole  wind  is  the  only 
method  producing  a truly  natural  wave. 
Previously  waved  or  damaged  ends  can 
be  left  entirely  outside  the  heaters. 

For  a quality  wave  please  call  Liberty  2915 

110  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 
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Fairview,  a vacation  and  week-end  house  for  nurses,  situated  at  Rowley, 
Mass.,  and  steadily  growing  in  popularity,  is  open  throughout  the  year. 
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There  are  three  forms  of  membership  in  the  Alumnae : 

1.  Active  Membership.  Fee,  $4.50. 

These  members  must  be  registered  and  residents  of  Massachusetts. 
This  membership  includes  membership  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses  Association  and  the  American  Nurses  Association.  It  includes 
the  Quarterly  Record. 

2.  Non-Resident  Membership . Fee,  $2.00. 
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all  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Alumnae,  but  are  not  members  of  the 
state  and  national  associations.  Includes  the  Quarterly  Record. 
The  fiscal  year  is  the  calendar  year  Dues  are  payable  January  of  each  year 
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Editorial 

STAFF  AND  BELLS 

An  old  king  had  a jester  whom  he  took  with  him  everywhere, 
for  the  jester  was  witty  and  greatly  amused  his  master.  One  day 
the  king  gave  his  jester  a staff  saying,  “If  ever  you  find  a greater 
fool  than  yourself,  give  him  this  staff.” 
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Several  years  passed  and  the  king  grew  very  ill — he  was  dying. 
Calling  the  jester  to  him,  he  said,  “Goodbye,  my  friend,  I am  going 
on  a long  journey.” 

“Can’t  you  take  me  with  you,  master?”  asked  the  fool. 

“No,  this  time  I must  go  alone  and  I shall  never  return.” 

“And  what  preparation  have  you  made  for  the  trip?” 

“Why,  none,”  replied  the  king. 

“No  preparation  for  so  long  a journey — then  here  is  my  staff, 
for  indeed  you  are  a greater  fool  than  I.” 

The  jester  might  have  handed  his  staff  and  bells  to  you  or  me 
' for  many  of  us  go  blithely  upon  our  way  with  never  a thought  of 
the  morrow.  Our  outlook  grows  more  narrow  instead  of  broader. 
The  literature  we  piled  up  for  winter  reading  will  remain  piled  up 
in  the  spring.  Our  budget  plan  is  in  the  same  sorry  state.  We  think 
the  same  thoughts  and  do  the  same  things. 

Science  has  invented  a light  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  seen 
without  a microscope.  If  you  have  within  you  even  so  tiny  a spark 
of  the  changing  spirit  of  the  New  Year,  you  will  not  continue  your 
journey  without  making  some  preparation  for  the  future  or  you 
will  soon  find  yourself  stranded  in  a rut  beside  the  road  called 
“The  Person  I Was  Going  To  Be.” 

— From  “The  Amlico  Speaker  ” 


Miss  Parsons  Takes  a Cook’s  Tour 

The  following  extracts  from  a letter  from  Miss  Sara  Par- 
sons, now  on  a Mediterranean  tour,  will  make  even  the  most  con- 
firmed “stay-at-home”  want  to  pack  a bag  and  start  on  the  next 
boat : 

I used  to  laugh  at  the  “Cookies”  when  I saw  a Cook’s  party 
riding  about  a city  where  they  were  sight  seeing  en  masse,  but 
never  again ! 

Now  I am  a “Cooky”  and  it  is  fine!  We  have  had  the  best 
crossing  ever  made  on  their  Cruises — perfect  weather  so  far  and 
very  comfortable. 

Several  people,  when  they  knew  I was  going  to  make  a Sum- 
mer Cruise  to  the  Mediterranean,  thought  it  would  be  too  hot 
but  there  are  people  in  the  party  who  have  been  on  the  Cruise 
3 years  in  succession  and  are  planning  to  go  next  year.  Those 
who  have  been  over  the  regular  route  are  doing  other  things  that 
have  been  planned  for  them. 

Everything  is  done  for  our  instruction  and  comfort.  State- 
rooms comfortably  furnished  with  electric  fans,  running  water, 
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drop  lights.  There  is  a swimming  pool  that  niece  Ruth  enjoys 
very  much.  The  sea  water  runs  in  and  out  constantly  and  it  is 
situated  under  the  sky.  There  are  three  orchestras  (one  of  Prince- 
ton students)  that  give  us  music  in  both  dining  rooms,  concerts 
every  day  and  they  play  for  dancing  nearly  every  evening. 

There  are  many  who  play  cards  a lot  and  there  are  lectures, 
movies  and  amateur  entertainments. 

Our  official  lecturer  is  Mr.  C.  C.  Bachelder  who  has  been 
Commerce  Commissioner  for  the  U.  S.  in  the  Orient  for  several 
years  under  Hoover  and  Coolidge.  He  gives  lectures  on  the  his- 
tory and  politics  of  the  Countries  to  be  visited,  also  illustrated  lec- 
tures of  the  scenery  and  interesting  places  as  well  as  advice  about 
shopping.  He  tells  us  how  to  buy,  what  to  avoid  and  what  is 
desirable  and  where  the  best  things  can  be  found.  He  does  this 
after  extensive  experience  and  with  a dry  sense  of  humor.  The 
Director,  Mr.  Grinsel,  is  perfect.  Efficient/ interesting  and  tactful 
in  his  frequent  talks. 

I have  been  surprised  not  to  see  more  birds  and  sea  animals. 
There  were  plenty  of  gulls  yesterday  when  we  put  in  at  Madeira, 
but  flying  fishes  are  the  only  sea  creatures  I have  seen.  I under- 
stand that  we  shall  see  plenty  of  dolphins  later  on. 

We  spent  yesterday  in  Funchal,  a beautiful  tropical  town, 
very  quaint  and  literally  a garden.  The  flowers  too  numerous  to 
mention  simply  riot  over  the  walls,  arbors  and  out  of  every  crevice. 
Children  threw  them  into  our  carriages  all  along  our  route  hoping 
for  pennies.  There  are  some  automobiles  but  the  native  convey- 
ances are  much  more  interesting,  and  original  to  an  extreme  degree. 
The  streets  are  paved  with  small,  round  cobble  stones  arranged  in 
artistic  designs,  quite  attractive,  unquestionably  durable  but  hard 
to  walk  on.  Bullock  and  Mule  Sledges  conveyed  us  about  the  town. 
They  consist  of  two  seats  facing  each  other,  covered  with  a canopy 
of  gay  cretonne  and  furnished  with  curtains  like  an  old  fashioned 
canopy  bed.  They  slide  on  wooden  runners  and  a man  leads  the 
oxen  or  mules  and  another  walks  or  runs  beside  the  conveyances  to 
keep  them  from  slewing  around  and  to  prod  the  animal  with  a 
humane  blunt  pole  when  necessary.  The  driver  also  has  a large, 
greasy  rag  which  he  puts  under  the  runners  from  time  to  time  to 
ease  the  friction.  The  man  driven  sledges  in  which  we  came  down 
the  Mountain  furnished  much  more  excitement  for  the  descent  was 
very  steep  with  many  short  turns.  Two  men  with  ropes  which  were 
attached  to  the  comers  of  the  back  of  the  seat  and  held  by  them, 
pushed,  pulled  and  guided  us  as  we  careened  madly  down.  In  fact 
there  was  no  pushing  except  when  they  started  us  off,  they  held 
us  back  as  much  as  they  could  while  running  at  top  speed  beside  us. 
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The  route  ran  through  lovely  woods  with  streams  of  water  each 
side  of  the  road  competing  with  us  in  the  race  to  the  bottom.  We 
passed  lovely  walled  in  gardens  whose  beauty  poured  over  the  would 
be  barriers,  and  pretty,  neat  little  houses  whose  inhabitants  watched 
us  with  great  interest  from  the  balconies  and  windows.  Another 
mode  of  conveyance  was  furnished  by  men  who  carried  hammocks 
on  poles  which  they  balanced  on  their  shoulders.  In  one  of  these 
I indolently  enjoyed  my  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  Esplanade  Terrace 
from  the  terminal  of  the  Rock  and  Pinion  Railway. 

July  16. 

I have  seen  so  much  since  my  last  writing  that  it  would  take 
a book  to  tell  about  it.  Cadiz  was  lovely  and  the  trip  to  Granada, 
where  we  saw  the  Alhambra  and  had  a wonderful  ride  through  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  which  was  perfectly  delightful.  The  Alhambra 
and  the  Palace  gardens  are  more  beautiful  than  any  I have  ever 
seen  and  they  bear  eloquent  witness  to  the  genius  and  love  of 
beauty  of  the  Moors  who  planted  them  and  established  the  system 
of  irrigation  800  years  ago.  It  is  just  100  years  since  Washington 
Irving  discovered  the  Alhambra,  which  was  falling  into  ruins,  and 
induced  the  government  to  preserve  it  and  to  restore  its  ancient 
glory.  They  are  going  to  erect  a statue  this  year  in  Irving’s  honor. 

Our  day  in  Athens  will  always  stand  out.  After  a visit  to  the 
Acropolis  we  had  lunch  on  the  boat  and  we  went  back  to  see  Greek 
dances  in  the  open  air  theatre  of  Dionysus.  It  was  a delightful 
experience.  Afterwards  we  had  dinner  in  a beautiful  garden  under 
royal  palms  and  then  back  to  the  California  by  moonlight.  At  1 1.30 
one  night  before  arriving  at  Athens,  we  passed  through  the  Straits 
of  Messina  and  escaped  the  dangers  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  The 
full  moon  overhead  and  the  millions  of  lights  on  the  shores  either 
side  of  us  made  a beautiful  sight  as  the  boat  cautiously  nosed  along 
among  the  hidden  rocks. 

Last  night  I left  Constantinople  regretfully  for  I hadn’t  seen 
nearly  enough  of  the  beautiful  city  altho’  I spent  one  day  bouncing 
over  the  cobbles  visiting  mosques  and  museums — not  that  one  day 
is  supposed  by  anyone  to  be  adequate  for  seeing  a strange  city — 
but  one  day  more  on  shore  would  have  enabled  me  to  visit  the 
Grand  Bazaar  and  the  Sultan’s  Palace.  Instead  I took  a lovely 
trip  by  boat  up  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Black  Sea,  having  tea  at  a 
delightful  hotel  on  the  shore.  Today  we  shall  pass  the  Isle  of 
Patmos  where  St.  John  had  and  wrote  his  Revelation. 

On  July  28th,  we  anchored  off  Beyrout.  We  visited  the  Amer- 
ican University  in  the  morning  and  took  the  Dog  River  drive  along 
the  coast  to  a place  where  one  finds  inscriptions  on  the  rocks,  or 
ledges,  I should  say,  commemorating  the  military  victories  from 
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Biblical  days  to  the  present.  The  next  day  we  were  en  route  for 
Jerusalem.  I had  expected  to  be  impressed  by  the  historic  and 
religious  associations  of  the  place  but  I was  quite  unprepared  to 
find  it  beautiful.  To  some  it  was  a stony,  dusty  and  dirty  city  but 
some  of  us  found  it  splendid  as  well  as  thrilling.  To  me  it  was 
as  if  a golden  city  had  been  carved  out  of  mountains  of  stone.  The 
sides  of  the  mountains  have  been  terraced  to  hold  the  precious, 
fertile  soil  and  wherever  there  was  soil  there  was  luxuriant  growth 
of  palms,  eucalyptus,  olive  and  other  trees,  oleanders,  and  many 
varieties  of  fruit  and  flowers. 

The  houses  are  built  of  the  native  pastel  colored  limestone  so 
they  blend  perfectly  with  their  surroundings.  We  saw  the  Jordan 
and  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  distance,  visited  Bethlehem  and  many  his- 
toric places,  among  them  the  Site  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  and  Rachel’s  Tomb.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
place  was  what  Gordon  believes  to  be  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea.  We  were  there,  in  Jerusalem,  3 days  and  then  back  to 
Jaffa  where  we  rejoined  the  ship  for  Alexandria,  arriving  the  next 
day.  There  a train  awaiting  us  on  the  dock  to  convey  us  to  Cairo, 
a journey  of  about  three  hours  and  a half. 

Cairo  is  wonderful.  A large,  brilliant,  cosmopolitan,  modern 
city,  altho’  the  Egyptians  and  Arabs  still  dress  in  their  traditional 
costumes — at  least  the  common  people  do — and  their  work  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  old  primitive  ways.  The  children  are  carried  on 
the  shoulder — straddle — of  their  veiled  mothers.  The  animals 
and  the  natives  wash  in  and  drink  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Nile. 
The  Nile  Delta  is  very  fertile  and  vegetation  is  luxuriant. 

We  spent  one  night  in  the  desert.  Sister  rode  out  in  a two 
wheeled  sandcart,  Ruth  rode  an  Arabian  horse  and  I chose  the 
camel.  My  camels  were  Moses  and  Rameses  II.  I enjoyed  the 
experience  but  the  best  part  was  watching  the  sun  rise  by  the 
pyramids  the  next  morning. 

Cairo  was  an  attractive  place  to  shop  in  and  I am  hoping  I can 
be  strong  minded  and  prudent  for  the  rest  of  the  trip.  We  were 
in  Cairo  3 days  visiting  the  Mosques  and  Museums — among  the 
great  attractions  were  articles  from  King  Tut’s  tomb. 

Now  we  are  bound  for  Pisa,  Monaco,  Nice  and  then  London ! 


Annuities  for  Nurses 

We  have  received  a small  pamphlet  entitled  “Annuities  for 
Nurses.”  It  is  published  by  the  Hannon  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Nursing,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City.  Covering  very 
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much  the  same  subject  matter  as  an  article  that  recently  appeared 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing,  it  deals  with  the  very  import- 
ant problem  of  how  the  majority  of  us  are  going  to  take  care  of 
ourselves  in  our  old  age,  which,  though  it  seems  in  the  far  distant 
future  now,  is  inevitably  bound  to  come  upon  us.  Many  of  us 
already  have  life  insurance  or  annuities  or  other  forms  of  savings, 
and  perhaps  the  plan  discussed  in  this  pamphlet  will  not  appeal 
to  them,  but  for  the  young  nurse,  particularly,  it  does  provide  a 
means  of  safeguarding  her  future  with  a permanent  income  if  she 
does  her  part  by  making  the  required  small  monthly  deposits  during 
her  working  years. 

The  Harmon  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Nursing 
was  incorporated  in  1926  to  assist  nurses  to  secure  annuities  under 
the  most  advantageous  terms.  The  organization  expenses  were 
provided  from  a fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  Harmon,  the  first  president  of  the  Harmon  Foundation. 
Its  executive  committee  has  among  its  membership  Miss  S.  Lillian 
Clayton,  President,  American  Nurses  Association,  and  our  own 
Miss  Hall  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital ; its  Board  of  Trus- 
tees includes  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald  of  Henry  Street,  and  Dr.  Haven 
Emerson,  Professor  of  Public  Health  Administration  at  Colum- 
bia University,  to  mention  only  two  of  the  better  known  members. 

The  plan  is  briefly  this : 

Any  registered  nurse  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Harmon 
Association  and  its  Retirement  Annuities  Plan.  The  annual  mem- 
bership dues  of  one  dollar  pay  part  of  the  administration  expenses 
of  the  Association,  and  to  enable  it  to  institute  other  activities  of 
benefit  to  the  Association. 

MEMBERSHIP  DUES.  Each  member  who  joins  the  Retire- 
ment Income  Annuities  Plan  makes  a deposit  of  at  least  $5  per 
month.  The  amount  of  your  monthly  deposit  may  be  $10,  $15,  $20 
or  more  (any  multiple  of  $5)  according  to  what  you  can  afford  to 
deposit  and  the  size  of  the  Income  Annuity  you  desire.  The  amount 
of  monthly  income  secured  by  your  deposits  depends  directly  on 
your  age  at  the  time  of  joining  the  Plan,  and  the  size  and  number 
of  your  deposits. 

OPTIONAL  DATES  FOR  START  OF  INCOME.  As  a 
member,  you  may  elect  to  have  your  Income  Annuity  mature  and 
your  income  from  it  start  at  any  age  between  50  and  65.  A few 
examples  of  Income  Annuities  that  are  anticipated  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  are  shown  in  the  list  on  page  8,  the  income 
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from  the  annuities  beginning  at  age  60  or  65,  two  of  the  optional 
maturity  dates.  Should  you  desire  to  have  your  income  from  your 
annuity  start  before  the  age  of  60,  you  will  receive  a proportionately 
smaller  monthly  income  than  those  incomes  beginning  at  later  ages. 
The  later  you  have  your  income  from  your  annuity  start,  the  larger  it 
will  be.  The  optional  maturity  dates  give  the  Plan  a degree  of 
flexibility  which  is  highly  desirable  for  the  profession  of  nursing, 
so  that  you  can  have  your  income  from  your  annuity  begin  early  or 
late,  entirely  in  accordance  with  your  own  particular  circumstances. 
When  joining,  you  do  not  have  to  decide  upon  the  date  at  which 
you  desire  your  income  to  start.  You  may  make  this  choice  at  any 
time. 


ADDITIONAL  ANNUITY  PAYMENTS  TO  YOU.  Be- 
cause this  is  a group  annuity  plan,  annuity  payments  to  members 
may  be  considerably  increased  over  and  above  the  contractual 
amounts  by  additional  annuity  payments  to  members  that  may  result 
from  excess  earnings  in  the  administration  of  this  Group  Plan  or 
from  surplus  funds  of  the  Association  arising  from  any  other 
source. 

ANNUITIES  FROM  SINGLE  DEPOSITS.  In  addition 
to  your  regular  monthly  deposits,  you  may  deposit  whenever  you 
have  larger  funds  available,  single  deposits  of  fifty  or  more  dollars, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  through  a single  payment,  Income 
Annuities  that  will  further  increase  your  retirement  income.  This 
privilege  is  of  particular  value  to  those  who  have  already  spent  a 
considerable  number  of  years  in  the  profession  without  previously 
making  preparation  for  a Retirement  Income. 

FLEXIBLE  DEPOSITS.  You  may  increase  or  decrease 
your  monthly  deposits,  to  meet  changes  in  your  circumstances,  pro- 
viding that  you  make  such  future  changes  in  your  deposits  in 
even  multiples  of  $5.  The  more  you  can  deposit  during  your  pro- 
ductive years,  the  greater  your  income  when  you  retire. 

DEPOSITS  ALWAYS  YOURS.  In  case  you  should  wish 
to  cancel  your  Income  Annuity  and  to  withdraw  your  deposits,  you 
can  receive  the  amount  of  your  deposits  in  full  in  cash,  at  any  time 
you  request  them,  if  you  make  such  request  before  you  begin  receiv- 
ing an  income  from  your  Income  Annuity. 

IF  YOU  STOP  NURSING.  Should  you,  at  any  time,  with- 
draw from  the  Profession  of  Nursing,  you  can  either  withdraw  all 
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your  deposits  in  cash,  or  leave  them  in  the  Plan,  make  no  further 
deposits,  and  receive,  from  the  maturity  date,  whatever  income  from 
the  annuity  that  the  deposits  you  have  made  will  provide ; or,  you 
can  continue  making  your  deposits  and  receive  the  same  income 
from  your  annuity  you  would  have  received  had  you  remained  in 
the  Profession  of  Nursing. 

LOANS.  At  any  time  during  the  period  you  are  accumulating 
your  annuity,  you  have  the  privilege  of  using  your  Certificate  Book 
as  security  for  a loan  from  a bank  or  other  available  source,  for  an 
amount  which,  with  interest,  will  not  be  greater  than  the  total  of 
your  deposits. 

IN  CASE  OF  DEATH.  Should  you  die  before  you  begin  to 
receive  your  monthly  income,  the  total  amount  of  your  deposits 
will  be  paid  immediately  to  your  estate,  or  to  any  person  you  may 
have  named  as  your  beneficiary.  Should  you  die  after  you  have 
begun  to  receive  your  monthly  income,  but  before  an  amount  at 
least  equal  to  your  total  deposits  has  been  paid  to  you,  the  full  bal- 
ance between  the  income  you  received  and  deposits  you  made  will 
be  paid  at  once  to  your  estate  or  the  beneficiary  you  selected. 

TRUSTEES  HELP  SAFEGUARD  PLAN.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Association  is  in  the  hands  of  a Board  of  Trustees 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  Association.  The  Trustees,  under  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws,  can  receive  no  financial  compensation 
for  their  services.  The  nature  of  the  Association  has  enlisted  the 
cooperation  of  Trustees  who  are  connected  with  some  of  the  most 
outstanding  financial  organizations  in  America,  experts  in  law, 
banking,  life  insurance  and  annuities,  as  well  as  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing organization  executives,  and  the  leaders  in  several  of  the 
largest  organizations  for  social  service  in  the  country. 

FUTURE  INCOME  GUARANTEED.  The  Trustees,  wish- 
ing to  surround  the  Plan  with  the  greatest  possible  safety,  selected 
the  largest  financial  institution  of  its  kind,  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  as  the  first  to  guarantee  the  payments  of 
income  to  members  from  their  annuities  under  the  Plan. 

CERTIFICATE  BOOKS.  When  you  become  a depositing 
member  you  will  receive  a Certificate  Book,  issued  by  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  or  a similar  insurance  company 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  This  Certificate  Book  con- 
stitutes a definite  contract  and  guarantee  by  the  insurance  company 
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not  only  that  the  designated  payments  will  be  made  to  you  prompt- 
ly, but  also  that  your  income  will  never  be  less  than  the  amounts 
guaranteed  for  such  deposits  as  you  make. 

INCOME  CHECKS  MAILED  MONTHLY.  From  the 
annuity  maturity  date  you  select,  year  after  year,  as  long  as  you 
live,  you  will  receive  your  monthly  income  check  direct  by  mail. 

YOU  CAN  JOIN  NOW.  You  can  start  today  in  a systematic, 
sound  and  guaranteed  plan,  making  your  monthly  deposits  by  mail, 
toward  an  Income  Annuity  which  will  begin  to  work  for  you  imme- 
diately and  which  will  furnish  a guaranteed  permanent  income, 
year  after  year,  when  you  yourself  can  no  longer  work.  It  is  at 
that  time  that  an  absolutely  dependable  and  regular  income  is  most 
needed  and  valued.  No  medical  examination  is  required.  Simply 
fill  out  the  Application  form  of  the  Association,  and  mail  the 
Application  to  the  New  York  City  office  of  the  Harmon  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Nursing,  with  the  annual  dues  of  $1  and 
your  first  monthly  deposit. 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  ACCOMPLISH.  On  the  back  of  the 
Application  are  printed  Income  Annuity  tables,  showing  what  you, 
yourself,  can  accomplish  from  your  own  deposits,  provided  they 
are  begun  at  your  present  age.  All  Annuity  rates  being  based  on 
age,  they  will  never  again  be  as  advantageous  to  you  as  they  are 
at  the  present  moment. 

This  Plan  aims  directly  at  creating  maximum  benefits  for  you 
at  a time  in  life  when  you  will  most  need  a regular  monthly  income 
which  is  absolutely  permanent,  a guaranteed  income  for  old  age, 
when  other  financial  resources  often  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Only  an  annuity  can  guarantee  future  monthly  annuity  pay- 
ments to  you  until  the  very  last  month  of  your  life.  The  annuity 
payments  under  this  Plan  are  guaranteed. 

Because  the  guaranteed  annuity  payments  may  be  further  in- 
creased from  excess  interest,  surplus,  and  other  sources,  the  even- 
tual benefits  to  you  should  be  substantially  greater  than  those  of  the 
usual  type  of  annuity  available  to  the  individual  nurse  outside  of 
this  or  a similar  organization  of  nurses. 


Important  Features  For  You  In  This  Plan 

1.  A permanent  monthly  income  for  your  own  use , which, 
once  begun,  continues  throughout  the  remainder  of  your  life, 
regardless  of  how  long  you  live. 
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2.  No  medical  examination  required  under  the  Plan. 

3.  Convenience  to  you  in  accumulating  your  fund  and  in  your 
receipt  of  income  checks. 

4.  No  loss  to  you  or  forfeiture  of  any  of  your  deposits.  No 
“surrender  charge.” 

5.  Absolute  safety  for  your  investment. 

6.  In  case  of  any  emergency,  the  privilege  of  borrowing 
against  or  of  withdrawing  all  of  your  deposits  at  any  time  that 
you  may  wish,  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  annuity  payments 
to  you. 

7.  In  case  of  your  death,  the  immediate  cash  payment  to  your 
beneficiary  of  the  full  credit  balance  on  your  deposits. 

8.  An  organization  through  which  funds  from  legacies,  endow- 
ments, gifts,  excess  interest,  or  other  sources  may  be  administered 
for  your  benefit. 

9.  Membership  in  an  association  organized  to  assist  registered 
nurses,  guided  by  your  own  trustees  and  officers  chosen  by  the 
members  themselves. 


International  Council  of  Nurses 

The  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association  was  well 
represented  in  July  at  the  International  Congress  held  in  Montreal, 
the  7th  to  the  13th.  It  was  truly  an  international  afifair  with  repre- 
sentatives from  nearly  forty  countries  present. 

The  most  impressive  meeting  was  a general  session  held  in  the 
Forum,  attended  by  over  five  thousand,  when  the  five  new  associa- 
tions from  Brazil,  Greece,  the  Philippines,  Jugoslavia,  and  Sweden 
became  affiliated  with  the  Council.  Each  association,  through  its 
representative,  was  welcomed  into  the  Council  by  the  representative 
of  one  association  already  a member.  There  was  a speech  of  wel- 
come and  a speech  of  acceptance.  The  Royal  Highlanders  Band 
then  played  the  national  anthem  of  the  country  and  the  country’s 
flag  was  brought  to  the  platform  by  a girl  scout.  At  the  end,  these 
five  flags  were  grouped  on  the  stage.  The  remarkable  part  of  this 
colorful  ceremony  was  the  fact  that  the  entire  program  was  carried 
out  in  the  English  language. 
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During  the  following  week,  the  State  association  had  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  many  of  the  foreign  delegates  to  Boston. 
These  visitors  were  entertained  by  the  various  nursing  schools  in 
the  city.  An  informal  dinner  was  given  for  them  at  Cedar  Hill, 
Waltham,  by  the  State  Association.  Each  of  the  visitors  present 
told  in  a very  interesting  way  of  herself  and  of  her  work  in  her 
own  country.  They  came  from  England,  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Poland,  Italy,  Greece,  Finland,  China,  Japan,  British  Colum- 
bia, and  Brazil.  They  all  agreed  that  Boston  was  a friendly  city 
and  left  saying  “Of  course  we  shall  see  you  in  France  and  Belgium 
in  1933,  the  year  when  the  Congress  meets  again.” 


The  M.  G.  H.  Loan  Fund 

In  the  June  Quarterly  you  read  of  the  proposed  plan  for 
raising  a Loan  Fund  for  Graduate  Study.  The  committee  has  been 
busy  this  summer,  and  with  the  help  of  several  of  the  graduates  who 
are  now  working  at  the  hospital  has  sent  out  approximately  1400 
circular  letters.  We  have  been  very  pleased  with  the  response  from 
the  graduates  especially  through  the  summer  months.  We  regret 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  acknowledge  individually  these  generous 
contributions,  because  of  the  extra  time  and  expense  which  would 
be  involved. 

Here  is  what  a few  say  about  the  Fund  : 

1891 — “am  glad  you  are  starting  this  fund  and  hope  each  graduate 
will  respond  promptly  and  liberally.” 

— from  England — “hope  your  efforts  to  establish  a fund  for 
graduate  study  will  meet  with  great  success.” 

1909 — “am  very  happy  to  contribute  to  this  cause  and  hope  you 
will  have  the  co-operation  of  our  class.” 

1915 — “of  course  we’ll  get  the  $2000.00 — a fine  idea.” 

1912 — “I  should  like  this  check  to  represent  two  subscriptions — 
one  for  myself  and  one  for  a classmate.” 

1921 — “this  is  something  that  I will  help  in  every  way  that  I can. 
Count  on  me  to  contribute  every  year,  whatever  I can  afford.” 
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Report  of  the  Fund  to  Date 


Total  number  of  contributors 216 

Total  amount  contributed $732.45 


Contribution  by  Classes 


Year 

Amount  No. 

Contributors 

Year 

Amount  No. 

Contributors 

1879  . . . 

. . $2.00 

1 

1908  . . , 

. . . 7.00 

2 

1880  . . . 

. . 2.00 

1 

1909  . . , 

. ..  44.00 

8 

1885  . . , 

. . . 7.00 

2 

1910  . . 

. ..  39.00 

8 

1886  . . . 

. . . 2.00 

1 

1911  .. 

. . . 6.00 

3 

1887  . . . 

. . . 2.00 

1 

1912  . . 

. ..  22.91 

7 

1889  . . , 

. . . 3.00 

1 

1913  . . 

. ..  16.00 

8 

1890  . . . 

. . 4.00 

2 

1914  . . 

. ..  19.04 

5 

1891  .. 

. . . 7.01 

2 

1915  .. 

. ..  11.00 

5 

1892  . . . 

, ..  24.00 

6 

1916  . . 

. . . 23.00  - 

7 

1893  .. 

. . . 1.00 

1 

1917  .. 

. ..  26.00 

6 

'1894  . . 

. . . 2.00 

1 

1918  . . 

. ..  28.00 

10 

1895  . . 

. ..  18.00 

4 

1919  . . 

. ..  34.75 

13 

1897  .. 

. . . 7.00 

2 

1920  . . 

. ..  21.10 

8 

1898  . . 

. ..  10.99 

4 

1921  .. 

. ..  49.00 

10 

1899  .. 

. . . 3.00 

2 

1922  . . 

. ..  38.00 

14 

1900  .. 

. ..  17.00 

7 

1923  .. 

. ..  24.98 

8 

1901  . . . 

...  10.00 

3 

1924  . . 

. ..  20.00 

7 

1902  . . 

. ..  39.00 

5 

1925  . . 

. ..  17.00 

5 

1903  .. 

. . . 5.00 

1 

1926  . . 

. . . 7.00 

2 

1904  . . 

. ..  12.00 

3 

1927  . . 

. ..  14.00 

6 

1905  . . 

. ..  15.88 

6 

1928  . . 

. ..  23.00 

9 

1906  . . 

. ..  21.79 

6 

1929  . . 

. . . 4.00 

2 

1907  . . 

. ..  22.00 

5 

In  addition  several  pledges  have  been  made,  payment  to  be 
made  later  in  the  year. 

With  such  a beginning  the  goal  should  be  reached  at  an  early 

date. 


The  Committee , M.G.H.  Loan  Fund . 


Appointment  of  a New  Theoretical  Instructor 

The  School  feels  itself  fortunate  in  the  appointment  of  Miss 
M.  E.  Pohe  as  successor  to  Miss  Martha  Ruth  Smith  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Theoretical  Instruction. 
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Miss  Pohe  is  a graduate  of  the  Lankenau  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing;  has  been  Supervisor  of  the  Operating  Room  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh Homeopathic  Hospital  and  Instructor  in  Theory  in  the  Lan- 
kenau Hospital.  She  comes  to  us  after  obtaining  her  Bachelor  of 
Science  Degree  at  Teachers  College,  and  brings  fine  capabilities  and 
much  enthusiasm  to  her  new  position. 


A Graduate  is  Appointed  Assistant  to  the 
Supervisor  of  Nursing  Practice 

-On  September  1,  1929,  Daphne  Corbett  of  the  class  of  1925 
took  on  her  duties  as  assistant  to  Miss  McCrae. 

Miss  Corbett  was  a student  assistant  in  her  senior  year ; was 
head  nurse  on  Ward  E for  a year  and  for  two  years  an  Instructor 
'at  the  Bridgeport  Hospital. 

This  appointment  will  strengthen  our  ward  supervision  and 
our  practice  teaching,  and  will  lessen  the  load  for  Miss  McCrae. 


School  Sports 

Activities  during  the  summer  have  taken  the  form  of  out-of- 
door  events.  There  have  been  swimming  parties  and  picnics  galore. 
The  outstanding  sport  has  been  tennis  and  we  played  off  our  local 
tournament  during  the  last  of  July  and  the  first  of  August.  The 
inter-hospital  tournament,  which  included  Newton,  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  and  Deaconess  Hospitals  was  played  off  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. Semi-finals  found  Deaconess  playing  'Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral and  Newton  playing  Peter  Bent  Brigham ; Newton  beating 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  and  Massachusetts  General  beating  Deaconess. 
The  finals  between  Newton  and  Massachusetts  General  were  played 
on  the  Newton  court,  Friday  afternoon,  September  13th,  after 
many  postponements  because  of  the  rain.  We  are  quite  proud  of 
the  fact  that  our  players  were  victorious  in  both  singles  and  doubles, 
bringing  back  with  us  five  cups ; individual  cups  for  each  of  the 
players  and  a travelling  cup  for  singles  and  doubles,  to  be  held  for 
one  year  by  the  hospital  winning.  Those  cups  will  be  on  exhibition 
in  the  New  Home  living  room  for  a month  or  two  and  after  that  in 
Miss  Nelson’s  office  in  Thayer. 

This  Fall  we  started  a new  sport  for  student  nurses  which  is 
proving  most  popular ; namely  Archery.  Almost  any  morning  a 
number  of  girls  can  be  seen  out  on  the  range  South  of  the  Lodge 
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shooting  arrows  at  a target.  We  are  not  as  skillful  yet  at  hitting 
the  bull’s-eye  as  we  hope  to  be  eventually,  but  if  “practice  makes 
perfect”  we  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  William  Tell  stunt. 

When  all  the  students  have  returned  from  vacations  a new 
regime  will  be  instituted.  Each  girl  will  be  expected  to  take  part 
in  one  activity  put  on  by  the  Social-Physical  Director.  She  may 
make  her  own  choice.  Some  of  the  things  which  they  will  have  to 
choose  from  will  be : Book  Club,  Dramatics,  Glee  Club,  Basket 
Ball,  Hiking,  Swimming,  Bridge  Club  and  Christmas  Gift  Club. 


Miss  Hall  Receives  the  Florence  Nightingale  Medal 

Miss  Carrie  Hall  has  been  recently  awarded  the  Florence 
Nightingale  medal  of  the  International  Red  Cross.  This  medal  was 
established  at  the  International  Red  Cross  Conference  held  in 
Washington  in  1912,  and  it  was  intended  to  award  it  annually,  but 
owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  its  long  duration,  no  awards 
were  made  until  1920.  It  is  given  to  graduate  nurses  “who  have 
rendered  distinguished  service  and  devoted  service.”  Major  Julia 
A.  Stimson  was  the  only  other  American  who  was  awarded  the 
medal  this  year,  making  the  total  of  those  who  have  received  it 
in  this  country,  eleven.  Previous  recipients  have  been  Helen 
Scott  Hay,  Martha  Russell,  Florence  M.  Johnson,  Linda  K.  Meirs, 
Alma  E.  Foerster,  Mary  E.  Gladwin,  Clara  D.  Noyes,  Alice  Fitz- 
gerald, Lucy  Minnegerode.  Nurses  have  been  honored  in  Belgium. 
Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan, 
Serbia,  Switzerland  and  Czechoslovakia  have  also  been  honored. 


Crntlp  g>ttmet£i 

Two  days  ago  we  had  happy  little  notes  from  “Stimie.”  Near 
her  beloved  Vermont,  weather  and  all  else  was  contributing  to  a 
perfect  holiday.  Yesterday  brought  tragic  news  of  a dreadful 
accident.  Today  while  we  tried  with  grief  and  fear  for  later 
reports,  comes  the  message  that  all  is  over  . . . that  her  radiant  spirit 
rests. 

Hard,  indeed,  to  imagine  those  willing  feet  with  their  last 
errand  of  mercy  accomplished,  those  capable  hands  with  their  work 
all  done ! 
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Perfection  is  too  high  a mark  for  any  to  attain ; but  there  is 
no  one  left  among  us  whose  reach  exceeds  her  grasp  by  a narrower 
margin  than  did  hers.  A finished  task  with  her  was  indeed  finished 
— done  best,  in  the  best  possible  manner.  And  with  what  a degree 
of  cheerfulness,  with  what  untiring  and  earnest  efforts  was  all  her 
vast  work  accomplished ! 

“You  are  an  inspiration  to  me,”  I once  told  her,  but  she  gave  a 
disclaiming  little  laugh,  for  her  own  imperfections  loomed  large 
to  her,  and  her  many  virtues  small. 

Perhaps  few  realized  that  while  she  splendidly  and  triumphant- 
ly nursed  some  stricken,  broken  body  back  to  health,  her  fingers 
occasionally  itched  to  be  busy  with  paint  and  brushes,  and  that  her 
dreams  of  the  future  included  a leisure  in  which  to  put  on  canvas 
scenes  and  faces  she  loved.  The  best  in  every  person  as  in  every  art 
appealed  to  her,  for  her  values  were  true  and  her  scope  for  appre- 
ciation large.  One  day  at  luncheon  she  joyfully  quoted  this,  which 
had  somewhere  caught  her  eye  : 

“No  man  was  ever  meanly  born.  About  his  cradle  is  the  won- 
drous miracle  of  life.  He  may  descend  into  the  depths,  he  may 
live  in  infamy  and  perish  miserably,  but  he  is  born  great.  Life  may 
depart,  but  the  source  of  life  is  constant.”  When  asked  from  whom 
she  quoted,  she  answered,  a great  pride  and  admiration  behind  the 
twinkle  in  her  eyes, — “Oh  a Vermonter — named  Coolidge.” 

Had  she  been  given  choice,  I somehow  feel  she  would  have 
wished  to  die  among  those  green  hills  which,  too,  gave  her  birth. 

F.  E.  M. 

Aug.  10,  1929.  KMMMI 

Death  of  an  Old  Employee 

The  passing  of  Maggie  McNamee  will  bring  back  many  kindly 
memories  to  the  graduates  of  the  last  thirty  years.  Some  will 
remember  her  as  a maid  in  the  Thayer,  but  more  will  think  of  her  as 
part  of  the  Out-Patient  Department,  and  will  see  again  the  picture 
of  her  white  hair  and  pink  cheeks  behind  the  lunch  counter.  Her 
illness  was  very  short.  Early  in  August  she  succumbed  to  pneu- 
monia and  although  at  first  we  had  hope  for  her  recovery  she 
relapsed  after  about  a week  and  passed  away  very  suddenly.  She 
was  conscious  almost  until  the  last  and  had  all  her  affairs  in  order. 

Maggie  had  given  this  Hospital  thirty-two  years  of  faithful 
service.  She  was  part  of  the  “good  old  days”  which  with  many 
hardships,  had  the  advantage  of  loyal  and  devoted  help  from  such 
people  as  Maggie  McNamee. 
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News  Items 

Mary  C.  Coolidge  (1927)  is  on  a faculty  of  a school  in  Ash- 
land, Oregon.  She  writes  that  she  has  taught  Health  Education, 
Personal  Hygiene,  French,  History,  and  English,  as  well  as  man- 
aged a school  cafeteria. 

Evelyn  Schoen  (1925)  has  joined  the  Supervising  Staff  of  the 
Strong  Memorial  Hospital  Organization. 

Helen  Lehmann  (1928)  is  head  nurse  and  assistant  instructor 
at  the  Yale  School  of  Nursing. 

Alice  E.  Harris  (1927)  is  in  charge  of  the  Operating  Room  at 
the  Cooley  Dickinson  Hospital,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Rita  Eliott  (1923)  is  in  charge  of  the  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 
Operating  Rooms  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Rachel  Colby  (1920)  is  Director  of  the  Visiting  Nurses’  Asso- 
ciation, New  Britain,  Conn. 

Hilda  Fletcher  (1918)  is  with  the  Detroit  District  Nursing 
Association. 

Katharine  Prentiss  (1921),  Grace  Gummo  (1920),  Ethel  Clow 
(1927),  Marion  Stevens  (1923),  Eugenie  LeCourt  (1923)  and 
Anna  Taylor  (1928)  are  in  the  Department  of  Nursing  Education 
at  Teachers  College. 

Margaret  Luddy  (1920)  and  Helen  Giles  (1924)  are  super- 
visors at  Henry  Street  Settlement. 

Alta  Walls  (1921)  is  in  Livingston,  Montana.  She  writes  that 
her  work  is  with  the  State  Health  Department  and  the  Montana 
Tuberculosis  Association.  The  scope  of  her  work  is  so  extensive 
that  it  makes  our  Eastern  Field  seem  limited  indeed. 

Virginia  Cates  (1923)  has  resigned  from  the  position  of  head 
nurse  in  Ward  10  and  will  soon  go  to  Central  America  to  assist 
Helen  Flanagan  (1922). 

Katharine  Kirrane  (1928)  has  completed  a year  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  services  in  our  operating  room  and  will  go  to  Beth  Israel 
Hospital  to  be  scrub  nurse. 

Florence  Kimball  (1918)  has  resigned  the  position  in  charge 
of  the  Emergency  Ward  and  has  gone  to  the  State  University  Hos- 
pital, Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma.  Allie  Harkonen  (1924)  is  in 
charge  of  the  Emergency  Ward. 
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Eileen  Gilmartin  (1929)  is  Assistant  Night  Supervisor  at  the 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Marguerite  Dunn  (1928)  has  resigned  her  position  as  head 
nurse  on  Ward  16  and  is  night  supervisor  at  the  Strong  Memorial 
Hospital,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Helen  Pease  (1929)  is  with  the  Public  Health  Nursing- 
Organization,  Waterbury,  Vermont. 

Edythe  Angell  (1919)  has  succeeded  Frances  Crocker  as 
Supervisor  of  the  Operating  Room.  For  sometime  Miss  Angell 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Operating  Room  at  the  Physicians  Hos- 
pital, Plattsburgh. 

Vieno  Johnson  (1929)  is  Instructor  at  Quincy. 

The  Fall  class  is  beginning  to  graduate : Selma  Nelson  is 
relieving  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  Mary  Fisher  will  return  to 
take  charge  of  Ward  I.  Marjorie  Bennett  will  be  Instructor  in 
Practical  Nursing  at  North  Adams.  Priscilla  Thompson  will  sail 
September  21st  for  six  months  abroad.  Jessie  Halbert  will  be  on 
the  staff  of  the  Visiting  Nurses’  Association  in  Pawtucket,  Rhode 
Island.  Hannah  Meredith  will  be  Instructor  at  the  Brockton  Hos- 
pital. Marjorie  Johnson  is  Instructor  at  the  Somerville  Hospital. 
Florence  Sewall  is  doing  school  nursing  in  Lynn  and  Nahant. 
Katharine  Gay  is  with  the  Public  Health  Organization  in  Stough- 
ton. Eleanor  Smith,  a five  year  student  who  completed  her  course 
in  the  Department  of  Nursing  Education  at  Columbia  University, 
has  received  her  degree  and  is  Instructor  at  the  Boston  Lying-In 
Hospital. 

Cecile  Lachevre  (1929)  is  Instructor  of  Practical  Nursing  at 
Brockton. 

Margaret  Smart  (1928)  is  head  nurse  at  the  Winchester 
Hospital. 

On  November  the  first  Anna  Vidcn  (1918)  will  go  to  the  Ad- 
mitting Office  of  the  Strong  Memorial  Hospital. 

Miss  Marion  Diblee  writes  us  from  the  Personnel  Department 
of  the  American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company  of  Boston. 
In  addition  to  her  regular  work,  which  includes  seeing  every  em- 
ployee who  may  be  absent  for  any  cause,  and  investigating  the  rea- 
sons for  frequent  absences,  she  has  a corner  in  the  monthly  bulletin 
of  the  Company,  “The  Amlico  Speaker,”  a copy  of  which  she  sends 
us.  In  this  corner,  she  discusses  current  books,  many  of  which  may 
be  borrowed  from  the  library  in  the  Home  Office. 
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Marriages 

Scott-Perrine.  On  August  10,  1929,  Ella  D.  Scott  (1924)  to 
Mr.  Calvin  Huke  Perrine,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  At  home,  360  South 
Main  Street,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Cummings-Forbes.  On  August  28,  1929,  Pauline  L.  Cum- 
mings (1929)  to  Mr.  James  Eli  Forbes,  Houlton,  Maine. 

Morse-Palmer.  On  August  24,  1929,  Edith  Morse  (1928)  to 
Dr.  Robert  Sterling  Palmer,  Concord,  Mass. 

Ricker-Corbett.  On  August  3,  1929,  Dorothy  E.  Ricker  to 
Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Corbett,  Eastport,  Maine. 

Crocker-Chase.  On  August  17,  1929,  Frances  V.  Crocker 
(1923)  to  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Chase,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Kurz-Davies.  On  June  28,  1929,  Martha  Kurz  ( 1923)  to  Mr. 
Walter  Stanley  Davies,  Denver,  Colorado.  At  home  714  Coe  Ave- 
nue, San  Jose,  California. 

Bolles-Thrasher.  On  July  28,  1929,  Gertrude  E.  Bolles 
(1928)  to  Mr.  Irving  Dana  Thrasher,  West  Swanzey,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 


Births 

On  March  20,  1929,  a son,  Walter,  2nd.  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Roy  Russell  Wheeler  (Mildred  Brown,  1919). 

On  August  1,  1929,  a son,  Allen  Derry,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Pierson  (Irene  Derry,  1923). 

On  July  9,  1929,  a son,  Donald  Peter,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
James  McKee  (Kathleen  Mulvey,  1921). 

On  August  19,  1929,  a daughter,  Patricia,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Pollard  Bowler  (Madelaine  Gile,  1926). 

On  September  12, 1929,  a son,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  M.  Hurx- 
thal  (Dorothy  Lazure,  1928). 


Deaths 

The  Staff  of  the  Corey  Hill  Hospital  joins  this  Alumnae  in 
regret  at  the  death  of  Miss  M.  Alice  Bates. 

Miss  Bates,  a graduate  of  the  class  of  1904,  had  been  for  almost 
twenty-four  years  a head  nurse  at  the  Corey  Hill  Hospital.  Last 
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February  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  undergo  a very  serious  opera- 
tion, and  it  was  found  that  her  condition  was  hopeless.  She  spent 
the  summer  at  home  and  returned  to  Corey  Hill  a week  before  her 
death  on  August  8,  1929. 

The  sudden  death  by  accident  of  Miss  Emily  M.  Stimets  has 
shocked  and  grieved  her  large  circle  of  friends.  Last  August  while 
visiting  in  New  Hampshire  Miss  Stimets  with  a companion  started 
to  drive  to  St.  Albans  to  attend  a meeting  of  the  Eastern  Star.  The 
car,  failing  to  right  itself  after  turning  a sharp  corner,  left  the 
road  and  overturned.  Miss  Stimets  sustained  such  injuries  that 
she  only  lived  a few  days  and  her  companion  was  instantly  killed. 

Miss  Stimets  was  a member  of  the  class  of  1913.  Soon  after 
graduation  she  began  doing  private  duty  nursing  and  had  been  very 
successful  in  the  field.  She  leaves  many  friends  both  within  and 
without  the  profession. 
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MADAME  McMAHON 

Hairdresser 

Featuring  the  Realistic  Permanent  Wave 
Because — 

The  modern  croquignole  wind  is  the  only 
method  producing  a truly  natural  wave. 
Previously  waved  or  damaged  ends  can 
be  left  entirely  outside  the  heaters. 

For  a quality  wave  please  call  Liberty  2915 

110  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 


j 
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M.  G.  H.  GRADUATES 
REGULATION  UNIFORMS 

with  the  unrestricted  PAUL  JONES  guaranty 

1 Approved  by  the  Principal  of  the  M.  G.  H.  School  for  Nurses. 

| Made  by  us  exclusively  for  the  Alumnae  of  this  School.  The  uniforms 
are  sold  only  upon  presentation,  either  in  person  or  by  mail,  of  identifi- 
cation  card  signed  by  the  Principal  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital School  for  Nurses. 

We  make  this  Regulation  Uniform  in  two  materials:  our  Ryster 
5 -star,  2-ply  poplin  and  our  Ryster  5-star,  2-ply  Broadcloth.  Each  is 
exclusively,  a Paul  Jones  material.  Samples  of  these  fabrics  will  be 
sent  you  on  request. 

If  your  dealer  can  t supply  you  with  this  regulation  style,  write 
direct  to  us  for  prices,  discounts,  etc. 

MORRIS  & COMPANY,  INC. 

1 BALTIMORE,  MD. 

, ( Quality  Garments  Since  1867) 
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General  Information 


President , Margaret  G.  Reilly  (1916),  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

First  Vice-President,  Josephine  Mulville,  Beth  Israel  Hospital, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Second  Vice-President,  Frances  Beckwith,  Phillips  House,  Mass. 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Alvira  B.  Stevens  (1909),  Phillips  House,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Recording  Secretary,  Agnes  J.  Trull,  Phillips  House,  Mass. 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Dorothy  Bargh,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Auditors,  Bessie  Fullerton  (1895),  135  High  St.,  Brookline, 
Mass.;  Jane  F.  Riley  (1888),  110  Gainsboro  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SICK  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 
President , Elspeth  Campbell,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Vice-President,  Laura  A.  Wilson,  2022  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Treasurer,  Bessie  Fullerton,  135  High  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Secretary,  S.  Eleanor  Merrill,  28  Westland  Avenue,  Suite  2,  Boston,  Mass. 


M.  G.  H.  Training  School  caps  may  be  procured  from  Mrs.  Mary 
McKay,  The  Thayer,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Price,  30  cents. 


Fairview,  a vacation  and  week-end  house  for  nurses,  situated  at  Rowley, 
Mass.,  and  steadily  growing  in  popularity,  is  open  throughout  the  year. 
Board  and  lodging,  $1.00  per  day  for  student  nurses;  $1.50  per  day  for 
graduate  nurses;  and  $2.00  per  day  for  any  friend  a nurse  may  be  allowed 
to  take  there.  Stay  is  limited  to  two  weeks.  Each  guest  is  expected  to 
take  care  of  her  room.  For  reservations  write  to  the  Hostess,  Miss  Christina 
Wieck,  or  telephone  Rowley  24-2. 

There  are  three  forms  of  membership  in  the  Alumnae: 

1.  Active  Membership.  Fee,  $4.50. 

These  members  must  be  registered  and  residents  of  Massachusetts. 
This  membership  includes  membership  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses  Association  and  the  American  Nurses  Association.  It  includes 
the  Quarterly  Record. 

2.  Non-Resident  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00. 

Graduates  who  are  not  residents  in  the  state.  Not  necessarily  regis- 
tered. Includes  the  Quarterly  Record. 

3.  Associate  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00. 

Not  necessarily  registered.  Graduates  may  join  as  Associates  before 
they  have  opportunity  to  take  State  Board  Examinations,  and  have 
all  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Alumnae,  but  are  not  members  of  the 
state  and  national  associations.  Includes  the  Quarterly  Record. 
The  fiscal  year  is  the  calendar  year.  Dues  are  payable  January  of  each  year. 
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PRESS  OF  W.  S,  BEST-CAUSTIC-CLAFLIN  CO..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Editorial 

First  of  all,  we  wish  you  a Happy  New  Year.  The  old,  old 
wish  which  has  been  wished  many  times  before,  but  which  we 
enjoy  repeating  when  the  passing  of  another  year  makes  it  again 
appropriate.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  comment  on  the  events 
which  made  1929  memorable,  others  more  capable  than  we  will 
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attend  to  that.  We  do  know,  however,  that  it  was  a good  year, 
though  we  did  not  accomplish  all  we  had  resolved  or  hoped.  But 
that  does  not  hinder  us  from  resolving  once  more  that  we  will 
try  to  make  1930  a better  year,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  than 
those  which  have  preceded  it. 

New  Year’s  resolutions  are  somewhat  out  of  fashion  just 
now.  Even  so,  we  commend  one  to  you,  namely  that  you  will 
all  make  a special  effort  to  send  in  news  to  the  Quarterly.  Not 
one  item  did  the  Editor  receive  this  time,  that  was  not  local,  and 
her  assistants  did  not  fare  much  better.  After  all,  the  Quarterly 
is  what  its  contributors  make  it.  Even  if  you  can’t  write  about  a 
trip  to  Europe  or  a visit  to  the  Saguenay,  you  can  tell  us  about 
your  work,  which  is  what  we  all  want  to  hear.  It  may  sound  rou- 
tine to  you,  but  it  will  not  be  to  us. 

So  on  with  this  one  New  Year  resolution  at  least! 


Education 

Remembering  Mark  Hopkins  and  James  A.  Garfield 

Mark  Hopkins  sat  on  one  end  of  a log 
And  a farm  boy  sat  on  the  other, 

Mark  Hopkins  came  as  a pedagogue 
And  taught  as  an  elder  brother. 

I don’t  care  what  Mark  Hopkins  taught 
If  his  Latin  was  small  and  his  Greek  was  naught 
For  the  farmer’s  boy  he  taught,  thought  he 
All  through  lecture  time  and  quiz, 

The  kind  of  a man  I mean  to  be, 

Is  the  kind  of  a man  Mark  Hopkins  is. 

Philosophy,  languages,  medicine,  law, 

Are  peacock  feathers  to  deck  the  daw, 

If  the  boys  who  come  from  your  splendid  schools, 
Are  well  trained  sharpers  or  flippant  fools. 

You  may  brag  of  your  age  and  your  ivied  walls, 
Your  great  endowments,  your  noble  halls 
And  all  your  modern  features, 
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Your  vast  curriculum’s  scope  and  reach 
And  the  multifarious  things  you  teach 
But  what  about  the  teachers? 

Are  they  men  who  will  stand  in  a father’s  place, 

Who  are  paid,  best  paid,  by  the  ardent  face 
When  boyhood  gives  as  boyhood  can, 

Its  faith  and  love  to  a fine,  true  man  ? 

No  printed  page  nor  spoken  plea 

May  teach  young  hearts  what  men  should  be 

Not  all  the  books  on  all  the  shelves, 

But  what  the  teachers  are  themselves. 

For  education  is : making  men ; 

So  is  it  now,  so  was  it  when 

Mark  Hopkins  sat  on  one  end  of  a log, 

And  a farm  boy  sat  on  the  other. 

— Arthur  Guiterman. 


Alumnae  Meetings 

A regular  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Nurses  Alumnae  Association  was  held  in  the  New  Home  Class 
Room,  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  24,  1929,  at  eight  p.  m.  The 
loan  fund  was  discussed.  It  was  voted  that  there  be  a student 
page  in  the  Quarterly  Record,  the  contribution  not  to  exceed  three 
pages. 

At  the  regular  meeting  in  November,  Dr.  W.  Franklin  Wood 
was  the  speaker,  his  subject  being  the  Baker  Memorial,  which  is 
nearing  its  completion.  Through  his  courtesy,  we  are  able  to 
present  his  paper,  in  full,  on  another  page. 


Christmas  at  the  Hospital 

Although  Christmas  at  the  Hospital  was  much  as  your  Christ- 
mases here,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  refresh  your  memories  by 
reading  what  we  did  this  year. 
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Activities  began  on  Friday  afternoon,  the  twentieth,  with  a 
Christmas  tree  on  Ward  10.  Miss  Whittier,  the  “Play  Lady”,  and 
her  assistants  in  Occupational  Therapy  were  in  charge.  One  of 
the  House  Officers  made  an  excellent  Santa  Claus.  Through 
years  of  experience  we  have  learned  to  conduct  these  Christmas 
celebrations  in  such  a way  that  the  children  do  not  get  too  excited 
and  to  keep  the  commotion  to  a minimum.  Christmas  nowadays 
on  the  children’s  wards  is  for  the  children,  and  the  grown-ups  do 
not  figure  as  much  as  formerly. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  twenty-first,  the  Christmas  trees  in 
the  yard  were  lighted;  two  in  front  of  the  Bulfinch;  one  between 
F and  the  Phillips  House ; one  between  G and  I and  one  west  of 
E.  A large  tree  was  also  put  up  in  the  big  brick  corridor.  All 
windows  were  provided  with  wreaths.  None  of  us  will  ever  for- 
get the  picture  which  the  lighted  Bulfinch  presents  at  Christmas 
time. 

On  Christmas  Eve  Dr.  Cabot’s  Carolers  sang.  Most  of  us 
swallow  hard  while  we  listen  to  these  Carolers  as  they  sing  on 
the  Bulfinch  steps. 

Beginning  at  ten-thirty  Christmas  Eve  there  was  Open  House 
in  the  New  Home,  with  Miss  Nelson  and  officers  of  the  Student 
Government  as  hostesses.  Refreshments  were  served;  there  was 
a fire  in  the  fireplace  and  the  Dramatic  Club  of  the  student  body 
presented  the  “Christmas  Story”  in  tableaux.  To  come  in  from 
“The  Hill”  about  ten-thirty  Christmas  Eve  and  find  a welcome,  an 
open  fire,  and  good  food  makes  us  feel  that  the  Hospital  is  second 
to  home. 

At  five  o’clock  on  Christmas  Morning  the  nurses  started  out 
on  their  rounds  singing  their  Christmas  Carols.  This  year  they 
numbered  about  twenty-five,  and  were  led  by  Miss  Tollender,  a 
student  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  who  has  been 
directing  the  Glee  Club. 

The  Hospital  provided  an  excellent  dinner,  both  in  the  din- 
ing rooms  and  in  the  wards.  The  Ladies  Visiting  Committee  and 
other  friends  of  the  Hospital  provided  gifts  for  many  of  the 
patients  and  the  Committee  named  was  responsible  for  the  decora- 
tions and  trees.  A number  of  organizations  provided  music 
through  Christmas  week. 
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Nothing  in  our  Christmas  celebrations  tugs  quite  so  hard  at 
our  heart  strings  as  the  early  morning  caroling  of  the  student 
nurses. 


Graduation 

Graduation  exercises  will  be  held  February  5,  1930,  at  the 
hospital.  The  speaker  will  be  Dr.  MacFie  Campbell  of  Boston. 


Preparedness  and  Mary  S.  Power 

More  and  more  is  “Preparedness”  coming  to  be  our  watch- 
word. Once  again,  in  the  appointment  of  Mary  S.  Power,  R.N., 
B.S.,  as  Director  of  the  Official  Registry  for  Nurses  of  New  York 
Counties  Registered  Nurses’  Association,  we  have  evidence  of 
this  fact : that  when  there  are  problems  to  be  solved,  it  is  the  well 
prepared  person  who  is  in  demand. 

Miss  Power  is  able  to  regard  the  problems  of  the  registry 
and  of  the  private  duty  nurse  from  the  viewpoint  of  a wide  and  in- 
clusive experience  with  nurses  and  nursing.  She  is  a graduate  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  and  has 
done  private  duty  in  more  than  one  city  in  this  country,  and  that 
in  both  homes  and  hospitals.  She  was  a head  nurse  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Hospital  for  a year.  Her  administrative  ex- 
perience has  included  two  years  as  assistant  superintendent  of 
nurses  at  the  University  of  California  Hospital,  a year  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  nurses  at  the  Lakeside  Hospital  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  later,  a year  as  superintendent  of  nurses  at  the  Harper 
Hospital  in  Detroit.  Many  teachers  and  administrators  in  schools 
of  nursing  throughout  the  country  will  remember  Miss  Power  as 
an  assistant  instructor  in  the  Nursing  Education  Department  at 
Teachers  College  during  two  of  her  three  years  of  study  there. 

From  American  Journal  of  Nursing  for  December,  1929. 
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FINANCING  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  WARDS 

for 

PEOPLE  OF  MODERATE  MEANS 

W.  Franklin  Wood,  M.D. 

Assistant  Director,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston 

The  subject  of  hospital  accommodations  and  medical  care  for 
people  of  moderate  means  at  a cost  they  can  afford  to  pay  has 
received  a great  deal  of  attention  of  late. 

The  importance  of  this  problem  was  recognized  by  the  Trus- 
tees and  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  some 
time  ago.  They  have  spent  a great  deal  of  time  in  studying  the 
situation  very  carefully. 

It  was  found  that  if  a unit  of  approximately  300  beds  was 
built  and  fully  equipped  as  a department  of  an  established  large 
general  hospital,  it  could  be  self-supporting  and  still  have  the  rates 
moderate. 

The  Medical  Staff  became  keenly  interested  in  this  problem 
and  volunteered  to  limit  their  fees  to  a maximum  of  $150.00  for 
any  one  case  with  the  understanding  that  the  majority  of  fees 
would  be  under  $100.00. 

The  Baker  Memorial  building,  a department  of  -the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  for  people  of  moderate  means  is  now 
under  construction,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  the 
year  1930. 

This  building  will  cost  approximately  $1,600,000.00 : the  equip- 
ment about  $200,000.00  and  the  necessary  changes  in  the  existing 
plant  to  take  care  of  the  addition  of  the  new  building,  $150,000.00. 
The  expenditure  of  this  amount  of  money  was  made  possible  by  the 
generosity  of  the  many  friends  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. The  largest  single  gift  was  one  million  dollars,  given  by 
Mary  Rich  Richardson  in  memory  of  her  father,  Richard  Baker, 
Jr.,  and  her  mother,  Ellen  Maria  Baker. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  the  hospital  for  people  of  moderate 
means  of  sufficient  size  so  that  the  overhead  may  be  well  dis- 
tributed. This  unit  should  be  a part  of  a large  general  hospital  in 
order  to  keep  the  overhead  as  low  as  possible.  There  are  certain 
advantages  if  the  general  hospital  is  a teaching  institution. 

In  a large  general  hospital  the  X-Ray  department,  Pathologi- 
cal, Cardiographic,  Chemical  and  Metabolic  laboratories  are  all 
maintained  under  the  direction  of  experts  in  their  respective  fields. 
These  departments,  already  established,  are  able  to  render  excellent 
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service  to  the  hospital  for  people  of  moderate  means,  at  a reasonable 
cost. 

In  like  manner  general  supplies,  heat,  light,  and  power  may 
be  furnished  at  the  least  possible  expense. 

The  need  of  more  accommodations  for  people  of  moderate 
means  is  generally  accepted  as  a fact.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
from  a recent  survey  of  the  recognized  hospitals,  in  and  around 
Metropolitan  Boston,  that  out  of  4,800  beds  only  about  1,080  beds 
are  available  at  rates  from  $4.00  to  $7.00  a day.  The  limitation 
of  the  professional  fee  is  not  a factor  in  any  of  these  hospitals. 

The  number  of  beds  are  insufficient  for  the  number  of  people 
of  moderate  means,  so  we  assume  that  many  of  them  must  either 
accept  charity,  which  they  do  not  need,  or  take  private  accommoda- 
tions they  cannot  afford,  requiring  years  of  work  and  worry  to 
meet  the  indebtedness  thus  incurred. 

The  semi-private  accommodations  offered  in  many  of  the 
hospitals  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  if  an  entire  floor  or  a building 
were  available.  Often  the  semi-private  accommodations  are  in 
the  less  desirable  portion  of  the  private  floor.  The  patients  feel 
sensitive,  as  they  realize  they  cannot  have  the  same  privileges  as 
the  more  wealthy  private  patients  down  the  corridor.  Then  there 
are  the  semi-private  accommodations  adjacent  to  the  open  wards, 
with  the  lack  of  privacy  so  desired  by  many  patients.  These  ac- 
commodations undoubtedly  were  designed  to  care  for  the  severely 
ill  patients  on  the  wards,  and  should  be  reserved  for  them. 

When  a separate  floor  or  building  is  available  with  most  of 
the  accommodations  single  rooms  or  two-bedded  rooms,  we  believe 
the  patients  will  be  happier  and  have  a more  satisfactory  convales- 
cence. In  other  words  it  seems  better  to  avoid  placing  patients  of 
moderate  means  among  the  rich  private  patients  or  the  charity 
patients. 

The  Baker  Memorial  is  an  eleven  story  building  located  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  The  ground 
floor  contains  the  kitchens,  stores  and  dining  rooms.  The  1st  floor, 
the  reception  rooms,  administrative  offices,  X-Ray  department  and 
two  9-bedded  wards.  The  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th, 
and  10th  contain  accommodations  for  patients.  Each  floor  aver- 
ages about  18  to  20  single  rooms ; 8 to  16  beds  in  4-bedded  rooms ; 
and  6 beds  in  2-bedded  rooms.  The  9th  floor  is  to  be  devoted  to 
Obstetrical  cases.  The  11th  floor  is  for  operating  rooms  and 
delivery  rooms.  The  12th  floor  or  roof  has  several  open  and  en- 
closed porches,  where  patients  may  he  cared  for  in  bed,  sitting 
rooms  for  men  and  women  and  a barber  shop. 
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The  charges  for  accommodations  are  as  follows : 

$4.00  a day  for  a bed  in  the  9-bedded  ward 
$4.50  a day  for  a bed  in  the  4-bedded  ward 
$5.50  a day  for  a bed  in  the  2-bedded  ward 
$6.50  a day  for  a single  room. 

There  will  be,  of  course,  the  usual  charge  for  X-Ray,  Oper- 
ating or  Delivery  Room  and  laboratory  examinations.  It  is  our 
desire  to  have  a set  fee  for  Surgical  cases  which  will  include  the 
use  of  the  operating  room,  administration  of  an  anesthetic  by  a 
trained  anesthetist,  and  all  laboratory  examinations.  X-Ray  charges 
will  be  extra  and  correspond  to  the  fees  in  the  general  hospital. 

The  same  is  true  of  Medical  and  Obstetrical  cases.  This  will 
eliminate  the  frequent  petty  charges  which  so  often  annoy  the 
patient.  Many  patients  object  to  extra  charges  no  matter  how 
small. 

We  frequently  hear  “These  charges  are  not  low,  they  are  as 
high  as  most  semi-private  accommodations.”  Yes,  that  is  true, 
but  I do  not  know  of  any  way  to  properly  care  for  patients  in  a 
hospital  and  do  it  cheaply.  I do  feel,  however,  that  these  charges 
are  fair  and  moderate,  especially  when  they  are  compared  with  the 
cost  of  radios,  automobiles,  theater  tickets,  hotel  bills,  and  club 
dues. 

The  average  length  of  stay  in  the  general  hospital  for  1928 
was  eighteen  days.  Using  that  figure  as  a basis  the  average  medi- 
cal or  surgical  patient  may  be  cared  for  in  The  Baker  Memorial 
for  approximately  $250.00 — an  obstetrical  patient  for  something 
slightly  less.  This  includes  the  professional  fee  and  all  expenses, 
unless  special  nurses  are  necessary.  This  extra  expense  of  special 
nurses  will  be  unnecessary  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  as  the 
floor  nursing  planned  will  be  so  complete. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  action  of  the  Staff  of  the  general  hospi- 
tal, voluntarily  agreeing  to  limit  their  fees,  has  been  very  important 
in  making  the  cost  as  moderate  as  it  is. 

The  per  capita  cost  for  ward  patients  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  for  1928  was  $5.91  per  day.  However,  with 
The  Baker  Memorial  as  a part  of  the  general  hospital  a great  deal 
of  the  overhead  is  eliminated  and  we  believe  that  this  unit  can  be 
self-supporting,  with  the  charges  as  previously  stated. 

In  establishing  the  rates  as  given,  it  was  necessary  to  estimate 
the  expense  of  maintenance  from  figures  obtained  over  a period 
of  years  at  the  general  hospital.  The  following  items  were  used: 
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Heat,  light  and  power. 

Water. 

Food  (Employees  and  Patients). 

Laundry. 

Supplies,  medical,  surgical  and  general. 

Salaries. 

Depreciation  on  Equipment  (10  to  15%  of  cost). 

To  meet  these  expenses  we  have  the  following: 

Income  from  Patients’  accommodations. 

Special  fees,  Surgical,  Medical  and  Obstetrical. 

X-Ray  examination. 

Telephone,  Luxuries  (special  foods). 

In  the  expense  items  you  will  notice  that  interest  on  invest- 
ment and  depreciation  on  the  building  are  not  listed. 

The  Baker  Memorial  will  be  administered  in  the  same  manner 
as  any  other  unit  of  the  general  hospital,  under  an  Assistant  Direc- 
tor. 

The  nursing  service  in  this  building  will  be  under  the  direct 
charge  of  a nurse,  who  is  an  assistant  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Nurses  of  the  general  hospital.  In  addition  to  the  pupil  nurses 
there  will  be  several  graduate  nurses  on  each  floor  to  care  for  the 
patients. 

The  Baker  Memorial  will  have  its  own  Admitting  Office, 
Bookkeeping  Office,  Record  Room  and  X-Ray  Room.  These 
various  departments,  however,  will  be  closely  associated  with  the 
corresponding  departments  of  the  general  hospital. 

The  kitchens,  under  the  supervision  of  a trained  dietitian,  will 
furnish  the  food  for  the  patients  and  nurses  in  this  building. 

The  clinical  laboratory  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a 
laboratory  director  and  all  routine  examinations  for  this  hospital 
will  be  done.  Any  special  work  will  be  done  in  the  large  labora- 
tories of  the  general  hospital  at  cost.  A school  for  laboratory 
technicians  will  be  established. 

The  supplies  for  this  building  will  be  requisitioned  from  the 
general  hospital  and  charges  made  in  the  same  manner  as  is  cus- 
tomary for  other  departments. 
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Patients  may  be  admitted  upon  the  recommendation  of  any 
physician  as  is  the  custom  now  in  the  general  hospital.  Only  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  General  Staff  will  be  allowed  to  treat 
patients  in  The  Baker  Memorial. 

Whether  a person  is  eligible  for  admission  or  not  must  be 
decided  in  each  individual  case.  Certain  points  must  be  consid- 
ered, as : the  type  of  illness,  probable  duration  and  ultimate  result, 
the  amount  and  source  of  income,  financial  responsibilities,  num- 
ber of  dependents,  number  of  children — their  ages  and  whether  in 
school  or  college.  Any  individual  unwilling  to  freely  discuss  these 
subjects  with  the  Superintendent  on  duty  must  be  considered 
economically-minded  but  financially  able  to  enter  the  private  ward 
and  must  be  refused  admission  to  the  hospital  for  people  of  moder- 
ate means. 

A reduction  of  rates  cannot  be  granted  under  any  condition 
as  this  building  is  to  be  self-supporting  and  the  charges  are  as 
low  as  can  be  made  at  the  present  time.  If  a person  is  unable  to 
meet  these  charges  he  must  be  cared  for  in  the  general  wards  of 
the  hospital. 

Hospital  bills  will  be  payable  in  advance  as  is  the  usual  custom, 
but  in  some  instances  arrangements  may  be  made  for  weekly  or 
monthly  payments. 

In  closing  may  we  consider  the  following  points  necessary  for 
the  success  of  a hospital  for  people  of  moderate  means  which  is  not 
endowed : 

1.  A unit  of  approximately  300  bed  capacity  fully  equipped 
and  free  from  indebtedness. 

2.  The  unit  to  be  part  of  a large  general  hospital,  preferably 
a teaching  institution. 

3.  The  Professional  Staff  to  voluntarily  limit  their  fees. 

4.  Admission  of  only  those  belonging  to  the  class  of  people 
of  moderate  means. 

5.  The  rates  should  be  maintained  at  the  minimum  to  meet 
expenses,  with  provision  for  time  payments  when  neces- 
sary. 
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Report  of  the  M.  G.  H.  Loan  Fund  to  December  18,  1929 

Total  number  of  Contributors  271. 

Total  amount  contributed  $1101.93,  which  includes  $3.24  interest. 
Since  the  September  15  report  the  fund  has  had  55  new  contribu- 
tors and  increased  $369.48. 


Contributions  by  classes 


Year 

Amount 

Contributors 

1879 

$2.00 

1 

1880 

2.00 

1 

1885 

7.00 

2 

1886 

2.00 

1 

1887 

7.00 

2 

1888 

5.00 

1 

1889 

3.00 

1 

1890 

4.00 

2 

1891 

7.01 

2 

1892 

29.00 

7 

1893 

3.00 

2 

1894 

2.00 

1 

1895 

18.00 

4 

1896 

14.64 

2 

1897 

7.00 

2 

1898 

5.99 

3 

1899 

3.00 

3 

1900 

17.00 

7 

1901 

10.00 

3 

1902 

39.00 

5 

1903 

5.00 

1 

1904 

19.00 

5 

1905 

15.88 

5 

1906 

21.79 

* 6 

Year  Amount  Contributors 


1907  37.00  7 

1908  9.00  3 

1909  51.00  11 

1910  63.00  12 

1911  6.00  3 

1912  22.91  7 

1913  22.00  10 

1914  19.04  5 

1915  13.00  6 

1916  29.00  8 

1917  43.00  10 

1918  35.00  13 

1919  36.75  14 

1920  49.10  13 

1921  63.00  14 

1922  51.00  16 

1923  31.98  10 

1924  31.00  11 

1925  22.00  6 

1926  7.00  2 

1927  20.00  9 

1928  25.00  10 

1929  4.00  2 


158.60* 


*Proceeds  from  Dance  given  by  Graduate  Nursing  Staff,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 


These  figures  show  at  a glance  how  the  Loan  Fund  stood  on 
December  18th.  and  every  graduate  will  have  special  interest  in 
her  own  class.  Our  graduate  nursing  staff  at  the  Hospital  came  to 
the  front  again  and  put  on  a successful  dance  in  October,  from 
which  $158.60  was  added  to  the  Fund. 
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The  Committee  is  still  working  on  the  Loan  Fund  and  has 
asked  one  representative  from  each  class  to  act  as  chairman,  to 
interest  her  classmates  who  have  not  already  contributed.  These 
letters  are  to  go  out  on  January  1st  and  we  hope  the  returns  will 
be  sufficient  to  complete  the  Fund. 

It  was  decided  to  wait  until  next  Fall  before  using  the  Fund, 
as  that  seems  a better  time  for  beginning  Post-Graduate  courses. 

— The  Committee,  M.  G.  H.  Loan  Fund. 


History  of  the  M.  G.  H. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  history  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  History  from  June,  1872  to  December,  1900  has 
been  compiled  by  Mrs.  Grace  Whiting  Myers,  Librarian  Emeritus 
of  the  hospital.  The  price  of  the  book  is  three  dollars.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  hospital,  at  the  M.  G.  H. 


The  Editor’s  Change  of  Address 

All  readers  of  the  Quarterly  know  that  the  editor  has  been 
connected  for  several  years  now  with  the  Massachusetts  Homoeo- 
pathic Hospital.  They  may  be  interested  in  the  following  an- 
nouncement : 

“To  give  appropriate  recognition  to  its  several  memorials  and 
to  better  indicate  its  liberal  policies  the  name  of  the  Massachusetts 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  has  been  changed  to  the  Massachusetts 
Memorial  Hospitals.” 

This  change  went  into  effect  December  19,  1929. 


News  Items 

Mary  E.  Melville  (1888)  is  supervisor  at  the  Psychiatric 
Institute  Medical  Center,  New  York  City. 
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Mary  Weston  (1924)  from  whom  we  have  not  heard  for 
some  time  is  doing  private  nursing  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Alice  Bogdon  (1925)  is  head  nurse  in  the  Out-Patient  De- 
partment of  the  Strong  Memorial  Hospital,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Foster  (1929)  is  visiting  nurse  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  Association  in  Fresno,  Cal. 

Dorothy  Wilson  is  public  health  nurse  in  Downers  Grove, 
111.  We  have  asked  her  to  call  upon  Helen  Parks  Wood  (1910). 

Eleanor  Hurd  (1918)  is  assistant  to  Miss  West  at  the  Char- 
lotte Hunger  ford  Hospital,  Torrington,  Conn. 

Several  of  the  members  of  the  nursing  staff  of  the  Baker 
Memorial  have  been  appointed.  Dr.  Wood’s  first  assistant  will 
be  Frances  Daily  (1907)  ; his  second  assistant  will  be  Helen  Daly 
(19 22).  Gertrude  Gates  (1923)  will  be  the  assistant  to  the  super- 
intendent of  nurses.  She  will  be  in  direct  charge  of  the  nursing  in 
the  new  building.  Anna  Griffin  (1910)  will  be  the  senior  super- 
visor. Eleanore  Richardson  (1921)  will  be  the  supervisor  of  the 
Operating  Room.  Emma  Everett  (1921)  will  be  the  chief 
anaesthetist.  Louise  Mowbray  (1922)  will  be  supervisor  of  the 
Obsterical  Department.  The  day  for  the  opening  exercises  has 
been  tentatively  set  as  February  27th.  The  tentative  date  for  ad- 
mitting patients  is  March  1st. 

Margaret  Lane  (1913)  is  head  nurse  on  Ward  31. 

Doris  Ellinwood  (1925)  has  resigned  her  position  as  assistant 
in  the  Operating  room  to  go  to  Jackson,  Michigan,  to  take  an  in- 
dustrial position.  She  is  succeeded  by  Mary  Ginley  (1926). 

Marie  Smith  (1929)  is  the  last  appointment  to  the  staff  of 
anaesthetists. 

Winifred  Smith  (1927)  is  night  supervisor  at  the  Waltham 
Hospital,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Frances  Robbins  (1916)  is  with  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company,  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan. 

Mabel  Wheeler  (1913)  is  Superintendent  of  the  Somerville 
Hospital,  Somerville,  Mass. 
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Eva  Waldron  (1911)  is  Director  of  the  District  Nursing  As- 
sociation in  Springfield,  Mass. 

On  the  evening  of  November  13,  1929,  twenty-four  of  the 
Alumnae,  who  are  living  in  New  York  City,  or  near  by,  met  at  the 
American  Women’s  Association  for  dinner.  Mrs.  Sidney  Bates 
deserves  a great  deal  of  credit  for  keeping  this  group  together. 
The  following  nurses  were  present:  Ada  Adams,  Ruth  H.  King, 
Olive  Leussler  Walsh,  Margaret  Scarry,  Bernadette  Cormier,  Sally 
Mernin,  Emeline  Mills,  Margaret  Matheson,  Nathalie  C.  Rudd, 
Grace  Gummo,  Marion  Stevens,  Anne  M.  Taylor,  Ethel  G.  Clow, 
Elsie  E.  Floyd,  Gertrude  Gates,  Alice  Romans,  Elizabeth  Fraser, 
Josephine  Prescott,  Charlotte  Pitman,  Helen  M.  Giles,  Ella  Scott 
Perrine,  May  Roger  Bates,  Claire  Favreau,  Abbie  Twomey  and 
May  Warner. 


Births 

On  October  18,  1929,  a daughter,  Mary  Doyle,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Boyle  O’Reilly  (Anna  McGlone,  1919). 

On  November  10,  1929,  a son,  Harold  Sherman,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Newman  Lonergan  (Gladys  Clapp,  1922). 

On  October  11,  1929,  a son,  Robert  Wilson,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Dea  (Adelaide  DeLong,  1918). 

On  September  6,  1929,  a daughter,  Gudrun,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hugh  Robinson  (Olga  Olsen,  1915). 


Marriages 

Lamphier-Cummings.  On  October  29,  1929,  Mary  Evelyn 
Lamphier  (1928)  to  Dr.  Lawrence  Henry  Cummings,  Brighton, 
Mass. 
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Brown-Harshfield.  On  October  23,  1929,  Elizabeth  Corelli 
Brown  (1926)  to  Mr.  H.  Wayne  Harshfield,  Littleton,  Mass. 

In  working  over  the  material  for  the  Gray  Book  we  found 
several  marriages  that  have  not  been  announced  in  the  Quarterly. 
Eva  Hutchinson  (1924)  is  now  Mrs.  Martin  McGrath;  Bertha 
Robinson  (1924)  is  now  Mrs.  Chester  W.  Stanley;  Helmi  Salmi 
(1926)  is  now  Mrs.  Albin  Junnila;  Pauline  Untersee  (1922)  is 
now  Mrs.  Arthur  Rigor  da  Eva;  Elizabeth  Dickens  (1928)  is  now 
Mrs.  William  Totman;  Selma  Nelson  (1929)  is  now  Mrs.  Law- 
rence Fish;  Elsie  Harrington  (1911)  is  now  Mrs.  James  Gilroy; 
Alice  Barnard  (1916)  is  now  Mrs.  Jerome  C.  Van  Arman. 
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M.  G.  H.  GRADUATES 
REGULATION  UNIFORMS 

with  the  unrestricted  PAUL  JONES  guaranty 

Approved  by  the  Principal  of  the  M.  G.  H.  School  for  Nurses. 
Made  by  us  exclusively  for  the  Alumnae  of  this  School.  The  uniforms 
are  sold  only  upon  presentation,  either  in  person  or  by  mail,  of  identifi- 
cation card  signed  by  the  Principal  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital School  for  Nurses. 

We  make  this  Regulation  Uniform  in  two  materials:  our  Ryster 
5-star,  2-ply  poplin  and  our  Ryster  5-star,  2-ply  Broadcloth.  Each  is 
exclusively,  a Paul  Jones  material.  Samples  of  these  fabrics  will  be 
sent  you  on  request. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  with  this  regulation  style,  write 
direct  to  us  for  prices,  discounts,  etc. 

MORRIS  & COMPANY,  INC. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

( Quality  Garments  Since  1867) 
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General  Information 


President , Margaret  G.  Reilly  (1916),  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

First  Vice-President , Josephine  Mulville,  Beth  Israel  Hospital, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Second  Vice-President,  Frances  Beckwith,  Phillips  House,  Mass. 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Alvira  B.  Stevens  (1909),  Phillips  House,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Recording  Secretary,  Agnes  J.  Trull,  Phillips  House,  Mass. 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Dorothy  Bargh,  Massachusetts  General  . 
Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Auditors,  Bessie  Fullerton  (1895),  135  High  St.,  Brookline, 
Mass.;  Jane  F.  Riley  (1888),  110  Gainsboro  St.,  Boston, 

Mass.  

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SICK  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 

President , Elspeth  Campbell,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Vice-President,  Laura  A.  Wilson,  2022  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
Mass. 

Treasurer,  Bessie  Fullerton,  135  High  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Secretary,  S.  Eleanor  Merrill,  28  Westland  Avenue,  Suite  2,  Boston,  Mass. 


M.  G.  H.  Training  School  caps  may  be  procured  from  Mrs.  Mary 
McKay,  The  Thayer,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Price,  30  cents. 


Fairview,  a vacation  and  week-end  house  for  nurses,  situated  at  Rowley, 
Mass.,  and  steadily  growing  in  popularity,  is  open  throughout  the  year. 
Board  and  lodging,  $51.00  per  day  for  student  nurses;  $1.50  per  day  for 
graduate  nurses ; and  $2.00  per  day  for  any  friend  a nurse  may  be  allowed 
to  take  there.  Stay  is  limited  to  two  weeks.  Each  guest  is  expected  to 
take  care  of  her  room.  For  reservations  write  to  the  Hostess,  Miss  Christina 
Wieck,  or  telephone  Rowley  24-2. 


There  are  three  forms  of  membership  in  the  Alumnae : 

1.  Active  Membership.  Fee,  $4.50. 

These  members  must  be  registered  and  residents  of  Massachusetts. 
This  membership  includes  membership  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses  Association  and  the  American  Nurses  Association.  It  includes 
the  Quarterly  Record. 

2.  Non-Resident  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00. 

Graduates  who  are  not  residents  in  the  state.  Not  necessarily  regis- 
tered. Includes  the  Quarterly  Record. 

3.  Associate  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00. 

Not  necessarily  registered.  Graduates  may  join  as  Associates  before 
they  have  opportunity  to  take  State  Board  Examinations,  and  have 
all  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Alumnae,  but  are  not  members  of  the 
state  and  national  associations.  Includes  the  Quarterly  Record. 
The  fiscal  year  is  the  calendar  year  Dues  are  payable  January  of  each  year. 
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Florence  Clark,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  all 
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PRESS  OP  W.  S.  BEST-CAUSTIC-CLAFLIN  CO..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Editorial 

The  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Record  contained  the 
article  regarding  the  Baker  Memorial,  by  Dr.  Wood,  who  gave 
us  much  statistical  information.  Early  in  March,  came  the  dedica- 
tion— exercises  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Mosely  Building,  followed 
by  an  opportunity  to  look  over  the  new  building.  The  exercises 
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were  very  simple  in  nature,  Mr.  Endicott  of  the  Trustees  presid- 
ing. A few  words  from  the  Governor  who  brought  us  his  con- 
gratulations, greetings  from  Mayor  Curley,  an  address  by  Mr. 
Wigglesworth,  and  an  address  by  Mr.  Embree  of  the  Rosenwald 
Foundation,  which  has  agreed  to  help  underwrite  the  expected 
deficit  for  the  first  three  years.  In  his  short  speech,  commending 
the  hospital  for  having  brought  to  completion  an  epochal  achieve- 
ment, he  paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Washburn’s  “superior  salesmanship 
and  sagacity.” 

But  of  all  the  addresses,  none  touched  us  more  than  that  of 
Mr.  Wigglesworth,  who  spoke  for  the  Trustees.  On  another  page, 
we  publish  it  in  full.  How  we  all  felt  a thrill  of  pride,  as  he  gave 
Miss  Johnson  the  thanks  of  the  hospital,  for  all  the  help  and  co- 
operation she  had  given. 

After  the  exercises,  we  adjourned  to  the  Baker  Memorial, 
where  a corps  of  graduates  acted  as  ushers.  There  were  so  many 
of  us  wanting  to  see  so  many  things  and  asking  so  many  ques- 
tions that  it  was  quite  easy  to  get  separated  from  the  original 
usher  to  whom  we  had  been  assigned,  but  no  matter,  we  found 
another  and  floor  by  floor,  we  made  the  tour  from  roof  to  base- 
ment. Beginning  at  the  roof,  we  took  in  the  view,  inspected  the 
barbershops,  and  then  descended.  Depending  on  our  interests  was 
the  temptation  to  linger  here  on  the  operating  room  floor  with  its 
interesting  green  and  gray  tiled  walls,  or  the  private  rooms,  or 
the  nurseries  on  the  maternity  floor,  with  each  crib  in  a cubicle, 
or  whatever  of  the  many  innovations  caught  our  attention.  That 
bedside  table  for  instance  that  so  many  of  us  have  heard  about, 
with  its  convenient  compartments  for  necessities — we  are  going 
to  want  to  know  how  it  works.  However,  we  could  only  get  a 
glimpse  here  and  a look  there,  finally  winding  up  with  a delight- 
ful tea  in  the  nurses’  cafeteria,  where  we  talked  it  all  over  again 
with  those  we  knew.  It’s  a great  achievement,  indeed ! 


Mr.  Wigglesworth’s  Address 

Dedicating  the  Baker  Memorial 

Friends  of  the  Hospital : Today  we  are  all  taking  part  in 

an  occasion  of  very  special  significance,  and  very  special  im- 
portance, of  importance  not  only  to  this  community  but  to  the 
world.  Many  hospitals  have  some  inexpensive  beds,  but  today  we 
are  witnessing  the  opening  of  an  institution  dedicated  exclusively 
to  the  care  of  the  people  of  moderate  means. 
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In  Europe  many  of  the  hospitals  are  exclusivly  for  people 
who  do  not  pay.  In  this  country  we  have  hospitals  for  those  who 
cannot  pay  and  for  those  of  ample  means,  but  the  institution  which 
opens  today  offers  the  most  complete  hospital  equipment,  the 
services  of  outstanding  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  the  care  of 
highly  trained  nurses,  exclusively  for  people  of  moderate  means. 

To  establish  such  a hospital  required  three  things : Money, 
the  cooperation  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  the  loyal 
help  of  the  nurses.  As  Mr.  Endicott  has  already  said  the  first 
great  step  in  raising  the  necessary  funds  was  taken  when  Mary 
Rich  Richardson  donated  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
the  munificent  sum  of  $1,000,000  for  this  purpose,  and  asked  that 
this  might  be  a memorial  to  her  father,  Richard  Baker,  Jr.  and 
her  mother,  Ellen  Maria  Baker.  This  great  gift  made  possible 
the  establishment  of  this  hospital,  of  which  the  Directors  are 
proud  and  about  which  they  have  planned  and  dreamed  since 
1914,  sixteen  years,  and  the  gratitude  due  to  Mrs.  Richardson  for 
what  she  did  cannot  be  measured  in  words. 

Great  as  this  gift  was  the  increasing  cost  of  the  building 
made  it  inadequate  and  the  loyal  and  generous  friends  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  have  contributed  the  large  sums 
needed  for  construction  and  equipment.  It  was  perfectly  plain, 
however,  that  charges  for  the  patient  could  not  be  kept  down  ex- 
cept through  the  cooperation  of  those  on  whom  they  depend  for 
medical  and  surgical  care.  The  physicians  and  surgeons  have 
responded  in  the  finest  possible  spirit.  They  have  not  only  reduced 
their  charges  very  greatly,  but  they  have  stated  in  advance  what 
these  charges  will  be  and  have  fixed  a limit  which  shall  not  be  ex- 
ceeded no  matter  how  difficult  the  operation  nor  how  serious  the 
illness. 

In  addition  there  is  needed  the  loyal  help  of  the  nurses,  and 
here  it  is  proper  to  say  a word  of  appreciation  of  Miss  Sally  John- 
son, our  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  who  entered  into  this  plan 
with  enthusiasm  and  brought  forth  the  great  helpfulness  of  her 
information  and  her  position.  So  much  for  the  hospital. 

Now  regarding  the  great  need  in  the  community  which  made 
this  kind  of  a hospital  necessary.  Who  are  the  people  of  moderate 
means?  It  does  not  depend  simply  on  the  amount  of  income.  It 
may  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  income  and  the  special  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  through  which  that  income  can  be 
applied.  One  estimated  people  of  moderate  means  as  90%,  one 
estimated  them  as  80%  of  the  community.  That  is  to  say  that 
they  are  far  more  than  a majority  of  our  entire  citizens.  They 
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are  the  bigger  part  of  the  country.  On  their  character  depend 
our  social  standards,  on  their  ability  and  industry  depend  our  prog- 
ress and  development.  When  their  health  is  impaired  it  is  a 
catastrophe  and  yet  under  former  conditions  how  could  they  re- 
ceive proper  care?  They  could  not  go  to  the  hospital  where  treat- 
ment was  free  because  their  conditions  did  not  entitle  them  to 
that.  They  could  not  go  to  the  Private  Wards  because  they  could 
not  pay  the  charges.  They  were  the  one  set  of  people  in  the  com- 
munity who  were  deprived  of  proper  hospital  care,  and  yet  all 
the  conditions,  the  changing  conditions  of  both  hospital  and  home 
emphasize  the  need  of  hospital  care  at  the  present  time  more 
than  ever  before. 

Consider  the  custom  of  living  in  apartments,  the  small  space 
that  makes  it  impossible  to  secure  for  the  patient  the  quiet  and 
seclusion  needed.  Very  often  there  is  not  an  extra  room  for  a 
nurse.  No  matter  how  successful  the  practitioner  he  cannot  have 
there  the  same  facilities  that  would  be  given  at  the  hospital. 

Often  in  the  case  of  a long  illness  the  mere  cost  of  a night 
nurse  was  more  than  the  patient  could  pay.  All  these  things  show 
the  need  and  the  importance  of  hospital  care  at  this  time,  but 
when  the  directors  came  to  consider  how  this  new  hospital  was 
to  be  maintained  during  the  years  while  it  was  getting  fairly 
started  they  faced  a very  serious  problem.  Until  a new  nurses 
home  can  be  built  much  of  the  new  building  must  be  devoted  to 
the  housing  of  nurses.  That  limits  the  number  of  patients  who 
can  be  admitted  and  makes  it  impossible  to  meet  running  ex- 
penses. In  this  dilemma  the  Rosenwald  Fund  came  to  the  rescue 
most  generously  and  most  efficiently  and  agreed  that  for  the  first 
three  years  it  will  meet  part  of  the  deficit.  This  made  it  possible 
to  open  the  institution,  and  warmest  gratitude  is  due  to  the  Ros- 
enwald Institution  for  this  great  offer. 

Now  you  have,  in  a sketchy  way,  the  picture  of  the  principle 
features  and  purpose  of  this  new  hospital,  but  it  sometimes  seems 
as  if  people  took  hospitals  too  much  for  granted,  too  much  as  a 
matter  of  course,  or  as  a necessary  part  of  a civilized  society  and 
fail  to  realize  that  there  is  in  the  hospital  today  the  same  op- 
portunity for  unselfishness,  for  devotion,  for  heroism,  than  there 
was  in  the  days  when  Florence  Nightingale  was  showing  her 
courage  and  Whittier  wrote  the  Angel. 

Can  you  not  now  picture  to  yourself  the  beautiful  vision?  When 
this  hospital  is  in  full  and  successful  operation,  not  only  serving 
this  community,  but  serving  as  an  example  far  and  wide  so  that 
everywhere  people  of  moderate  means  may  be  well  cared  for. 
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Remember  that  it  was  in  this  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
that  the  Department  of  Social  Service  was  first  started  and  here 
an  effort  was  made  to  infuse  into  us  the  spirit  of  real  sympathy. 
So  in  this  new  hospital  must  be  not  only  symbols  of  success  and 
efficient  care,  but  all  that  fine  spirit  of  kindliness  and  personal  in- 
terest which  does  so  much  to  restore  a patient  to  health  to  the  end 
that  a patient  will  go  out  of  such  a hospital  not  only  with  the  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  for  being  well  cared  for  but  with  a recollection 
of  the  place  as  one  full  of  kindness,  and  may  go  back  restored  in 
body  and  mind,  ready  to  take  up  the  work  of  life  with  fresh  vigor 
and  in  a spirit  of  service  to  others  such  service  as  they  found  in 
the  hospital. 


GRADUATION  REPORT 

February  5,  1930. 

The  members  of  the  Training  School  staff  will  probably 
agree  that  the  year  1929  will  always  be  associated  with  the 
questionnaire  of  the  Committee  on  the  Grading  of  Nursing 
Schools,  the  days  of  work  put  on  the  Gray  Book  which  is  the 
list  of  the  school  alumnae,  the  large  September  class  with  the 
necessary  adjustments  for  housing  and  class  room  accommoda- 
tions, important  changes  in  the  staff,  and  the  ever-present  con- 
sciousness that  the  Baker  Memorial  was  fast  becoming  an 
actuality. 

The  questionnaire  from  the  Grading  Committee  arrived  on 
May  12th,  Hospital  Day.  The  material  which  this  school  returned 
in  reply  was  comprised  of  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  sheets. 

In  brief  review:  The  Committee  on  grading  is  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  national  nursing,  medical,  hospital,  and 
public  health  associations.  It  also  includes  members  at  large  who 
represent  the  private  physician’s  group,  the  public  who  employ 
nurses,  the  hospital  trustees,  educational  institutions,  and  a great 
educational  and  philanthropic  foundation.  The  chairman  is  Dr. 
William  Darrach,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Columbia  University.  The  full  time  director  is  May 
Ayres  Burgess,  Ph.D.,  a statistician  of  preparation  and  ability. 
The  work  of  the  Committee  began  in  November,  1926,  and  was 
planned  for  a period  of  five  years.  The  budget  was  named  as 
$200,000  and  its  source  has  been  the  organizations  previously 
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named,  individual  gifts,  and  contributions  resulting  from  an  in- 
dividual canvas  of  the  registered  nurses  of  the  country. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  two  thousand,  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  schools  and  there  was  a sixty-five  per  cent  return. 
The  first  sheet  asked  the  status  of  the  hospital  with  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  the  Council  of  Medical  Education,  and  with  the 
State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners.  It  asked  the  nature  of  organiza- 
tion, the  form  of  control,  and  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  major 
officers  of  the  hospital  and  the  school.  Another  form  asked  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  patients  in  each  and  every  ward,  and 
the  number  and  form  of  service  rendered  by  the  personnel  as- 
signed to  that  ward.  The  object  was  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  was  adequate  personnel  to  care  for  patients  and  to  allow 
time  for  teaching  the  student  nurses  on  these  wards.  The  third 
sheet  showed  how  the  typical  student  nurse  spent  her  entire 
thirty-six  months.  This  report  was  computed  in  hours  and 
recorded  the  hours  spent  in  class  rooms  as  well  as  on  the  wards. 

A fourth  sheet  asked  for  the  names  and  preparation  of  all  in- 
structors, their  salaries,  the  subjects  they  taught  and  the  hours 
of  instruction  which  they  rendered.  The  object  is  obvious.  The 
fifth  sheet  asked  for  the  day  by  day  ward  experience  during  the 
entire  three  years  of  every  member  of  the  graduating  class  of 
1928.  That  class  numbered  seventy-seven.  The  object  was  to  de- 
termine the  adequacy  and  uniformity  of  experience  given  to  the 
nurses  graduated.  The  sixth  sheet  asked  for  the  subjects  and 
hours  in  the  planned  curriculum  and  a record  of  the  class  room 
instruction  actually  received  by  each  of  the  same  seventy-seven 
students.  The  object  to  determine  whether  or  not  in  the  case  of 
the  individual  each  and  every  student  received  the  instruction  out- 
lined in  the  curriculum. 

The  nature  of  the  information  sought  on  the  questionnaire 
submitted  to  every  member  of  the  graduate  nurse  staff  and  to 
every  member  of  the  student  nurse  staff  is  of  interest.  The 
graduates  were  asked  salary  received,  educational  preparation  be- 
fore entering,  post-graduate  courses  taken,  post-graduate  ex- 
perience, professional  magazines  subscribed  to,  and  their  member- 
ship in  local  and  national  professional  organizations. 

The  students  were  asked  age  upon  entrance,  educational 
preparation,  the  method  of  assigning  ward  duties,  professional 
status  upon  graduation  relative  to  registration,  the  Red  Cross 
and  membership  in  national  organizations,  and  to  outline  their 
activities  of  the  previous  twenty-four  hours. 
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A confidential  report  will  be  prepared  for  each  hospital.  This 
report  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a graph,  compiling  the  content  of 
all  reports,  item  by  item.  Thus,  the  line  of  dots  on  the  graph 
which  refers  to  an  individual  school  may  rise  high  in  one  column 
and  fall  low  in  another.  A glance  at  the  scale,  therefore,  should 
record  at  once  the  weak  places  in  the  school.  No  public  state- 
ment will  be  made  as  to  the  grade  of  any  school.  Each  hospital 
will  be  told  where  its  school  stands,  but  no  hospital  will  be  told 
where  its  neighbor  stands.  This  is  the  present  policy.  Later  there 
will  probably  be  a new  policy  which  will  give  certain  information 
to  the  public.  The  major  object  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Grading  of  Nursing  Schools,  as  of  other  similar  studies,  is 
to  stimulate  schools  to  self-improvement.  Every  school  needs 
such  stimulation. 

The  next  public  function  of  the  hospital  will  be  the  opening 
of  the  Baker  Memorial.  Several  of  the  major  appointments  have 
been  made  to  the  nursing  staff, — they  are : Gertrude  Gates  in 
direct  charge  of  the  nursing;  Eleanor  Richardson,  supervisor  of 
the  operating  room;  Louise  Mowbray,  supervisor  of  the  Obstet- 
rical Division ; and  Emma  Everett,  chief  nurse-anaesthetist. 
These  young  women  bring  professional  experience  and  what  is 
equally  important,  the  right  personal  qualifications.  The  be- 
ginnings and  developments  of  the  Nursing  Department  at  the 
Baker  Memorial  will  be  recorded  as  history  in  the  graduation 
report  of  next  year,  rather  than  written  as  prophecy  in  the  re- 
port of  this  year. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  students  were  admitted  dur- 
ing 1929.  Eighty-two  of  these  were  in  the  September  section. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  the  students  of  this  school  have  received 
their  first  instruction  in  nursing  practice  in  the  Thayer  class  room. 
During  the  last  five  years  the  over-crowding  has  been  great. 
Sometimes  students  had  to  sit  on  the  arms  of  chairs  of  other 
students  during  the  demonstrations.  There  is  a limit  to  this  sort 
of  crowding  and  eighty-two  students  presented  a situation  beyond 
that  limit.  Therefore,  the  upper  amphitheatre  was  used  as  a 
demonstration  room  while  the  section  practice  continued  in  the 
Thayer.  A school  that  admits  eighty-two  students  in  one  class  can 
no  longer  expect  one  graduate  nurse  instructor,  with  only  pupil 
assistants,  to  teach  its  practical  nursing.  Therefore,  a graduate 
assistant  to  the  instructor  in  nursing  practice  was  appointed  in 
September. 

There  have  been  two  other  additions  to  the  staff, — an  assistant 
to  the  supervisor  of  the  Out-Patient  Department  was  appointed 
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in  January,  a need  which  had  long  been  felt  and  became  neces- 
sary after  the  1928  developments  of  that  Department.  An  as- 
sistant to  the  supervisor  of  the  operating  room  was  also  ap- 
pointed in  order  that  a graduate  nurse  might  scrub  in  some  of 
the  major  operations. 

In  June,  Martha  Ruth  Smith  resigned  after  five  years  as 
Director  of  theoretical  instruction.  Miss  Smith  is  a graduate  of 
the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  and  came  to  us  well  prepared 
by  post-graduate  study  and  experience.  She  was  a tireless  worker 
and  possessed  initiative  and  vision.  Her  influence  with  the  stu- 
dent body  was  a valuable  contribution  to  the  school.  Miss  Smith 
is  in  the  Department  of  Nursing  Education,  Teachers’  College  as 
part-time  instructor  and  part-time  student,  studying  for  her 
Master’s  Degree.  In  August  Miss  Crocker  resigned  the  position 
of  operating  room  supervisor  to  be  married.  First  as  instructor 
on  a surgical  service  and  then  as  supervisor,  she  was  in  the  operat- 
ing room  for  five  years.  Miss  Crocker  discharged  her  responsi- 
bilities with  credit.  These  nurses  have  been  succeeded  by  well- 
qualified  women. 

In  June,  Miss  Dennison,  the  first  assistant,  returned  after  a 
year’s  study  in  the  Department  of  Nursing  Education  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  Three  other  members  of  the  staff  attended 
summer  school:  Miss  Perkins  from  the  Teaching  Department, 
Miss  Bargh  from  the  Training  School,  and  Miss  Petersen  from 
the  head  nurse  staff. 

Always  realizing  the  responsibility  of  teaching  the  place  of 
prevention  of  illness  in  the  program  of  health  education,  a course 
of  six  public  health  lectures  was  given  to  the  senior  students  in 
the  schools  affiliating  with  Simmons  College  by  prominent  public 
health  workers  in  Boston.  The  first  lecture  was  by  the  Director 
of  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 

Early  in  the  year  Abby-Helen  Dennison  Hawes  (1924), 
former  instructor  at  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
completed  her  textbook : “Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Nursing,” 
a book  of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages  published 
by  Macmillan.  This  book  ranks  among  the  leading  textbooks  in 
nursing.  Mrs.  Hawes  deserves  great  credit  for  her  work.  Only 
those  who  have  accomplished  a similar  task  can  comprehend  the 
amount  of  labor,  and  the  discouragement  and  the  mental  anguish 
that  go  into  a work  of  this  kind. 

Various  persons  do  many  thoughtful  and  helpful  things  for 
the  school.  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  the  Hospital 
Visiting  Committee  and  the  Surgical  Dressing  Committee  have 
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sent  tickets  for  concerts  and  theatres,  provided  teas,  given  fold- 
ing chairs  to  use  for  various  functions,  a sum  of  money  for 
recreation  of  students  with  limited  allowances,  and  made  other 
money  gifts  for  recreation.  The  Surgical  Dressing  Committee’s 
books  show  that  during  this  season  they  have  to  date  made 
36,000  gauze  sponges  and  bandages. 

Our  most  treasured  gift  came  from  Mrs.  William  W. 
Vaughan,  who  presented  a statuette  of  Florence  Nightingale  to 
the  school.  This  was  made  by  Hilary  Bonham-Carter,  a cousin 
of  Miss  Nightingale,  and  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Vaughan’s 
mother,  Mrs.  Samuel  Parkman,  when  she  visited  Miss  Nightin- 
gale in  1872.  One  of  the  objects  of  this  visit  was  to  obtain  in- 
formation relative  to  the  founding  of  this  school.  (1873.)  The 
class  of  1929  had  this  statuette  mounted  under  glass.  The  work 
was  done  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  This  statuette  is  another 
addition  to  the  ever-increasing  collection  of  valuable  and  his- 
torical material  which  is  in  the  possession  of  this  hospital  and 
school. 

The  Physical-Social  Director  has  further  organized  her 
work.  Every  student  is  required  to  join  one  of  the  extra-cur- 
ricular activities  of  the  school.  The  major  activities  are  similar 
to  those  of  other  schools : — Glee  Club,  dramatic,  book,  bridge, 
and  sewing  clubs,  and  tennis  and  basket-ball.  The  fact  cannot  be 
denied  that  student  nurses  still  do  more  work  and  less  play  than 
any  other  body  of  students.  Vacations  are  shorter,  patients  must 
be  cared  for  day  and  night,  on  Sundays,  on  Holidays  and  on 
Saturday  afternoons.  Class  attendance  comes  out  of  so-called 
“off  duty  time”  in  the  majority  of  schools,  after  the  first  four 
months.  Then,  too,  students  must  change  from  uniform  to  other 
dress  for  practically  all  recreational  activities,  even  that  simplest 
form  of  exercise,  a walk. 

However,  slowly  but  surely,  schools  of  nursing  are  realizing 
that  they  have  a responsibility  for  the  recreational  activities  of 
the  school.  This  school  has  assumed  such  responsibility,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  activities  have  had  excellent  support.  A student 
volunteer  from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  has 
directed  the  Glee  Club,  and  two  seniors  from  the  Sargent  School 
of  Physical  Education  have  coached  in  basket-ball.  Last  Fall 
archery  was  set  up  in  the  yard  just  inside  the  wall  on  Blossom 
Street.  Care  was  exercised  in  setting  it  up,  otherwise  we  might 
have  added  to  our  hospital  patients  from  the  slain  pedestrians  on 
Blossom  and  Fruit  Streets.  These  features  of  the  school  life  are 
not  taken  too  seriously.  At  present  there  are  no  signs  of  alumnae 
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recruiting  students  because  of  their  prowess  in  basket-ball  or  for 
their  skill  in  archery.  These  recreations  do  furnish  healthful 
diversion.  They  are  under  the  auspices  of  the  school,  and  they 
can  be  participated  in  with  little  or  no  expense. 

The  first  member  of  this  graduation  class  finished  her  course 
on  January  26,  and  brought  the  total  number  of  graduates  of  the 
school  up  to  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty.  When  all  of 
this  February  group  have  graduated,  this  school  will  have  the 
largest  number  of  graduates  of  any  school  in  the  United  States. 
The  school  which  has  the  next  largest  number  is  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium.  For  years  that  school  had  a two-year  course  and 
trained  both  men  and  women.  These  policies  would  tend  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  graduates. 

The  activities  of  the  Alumnae  have  been  carefully  tabulated 
for  the  Gray  Book.  The  major  inaccuracy  will  probably  be  found 
in  the  married  group,  because,  like  married  women  from  other 
professions  and  vocations,  many  have  again  taken  on  a job.  Un- 
less these  married  women  are  of  the  younger  group,  are  members 
of  the  Alumnae  Association,  or  are  located  in  or  near  Boston, 
the  office  has  no  knowledge  of  their  resumed  nursing  activities. 
Therefore,  the  number  recorded  as  no  longer  engaged  in  nursing, 
because  of  marriage,  is  probably  too  high. 

The  summary  of  the  activities  of  these  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  graduates  is  intensely  interesting.  The  survey 
shows  that  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  have  died,  thirty-six  are 
unknown,  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one  are  at  home  because 
married,  retired  or  for  some  other  reason,  twelve  are  in  work 
not  allied  to  nursing,  fifteen  are  physicians,  two  are  dentists,  five 
are  in  religious  orders,  and  fourteen  are  students,  a total  of  one 
thousand,  and  eighty-five  who  are  out  of  nursing,  leaving  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-five  in  the  work.  Of  these  the  largest 
number,  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  are  in  private  nursing. 
The  next  largest  number,  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  are  in 
administration  and  teaching,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
are  in  public  health  nursing.  This  shows  only  seventy-five 
graduates  working  outside  of  the  three  major  fields,  one-half  of 
whom  are  in  work  allied  to  nursing  and  the  remaining  are  about 
equally  divided  between  office  nurses  (18)  and  anaesthetists 
(14).  In  percentage  these  statistics  are  quite  easily  remembered: 
fifty-five  percent,  slightly  over  one-half,  are  out  of  the  work;  of 
those  remaining,  thirty-eight  percent,  or  nearly  two-fifths,  are  in 
private  nursing;  thirty-three  percent,  or  one-third,  are  in  ad- 
ministration and  teaching;  twenty  percent,  or  one-fifth,  are  in 
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public  health  nursing ; and  nine  percent,  or  one-tenth,  are  in  other 
forms  of  nursing  and  in  work  allied  to  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  revelation  is  the  fact  that  only 
twelve  of  those  alumnae  actively  working  are  engaged  in  a field 
not  allied  to  nursing. 

On  the  pages  of  this  Gray  Book  are  the  names  of  nurses  who 
lead  in  every  field.  The  names  are  well  distributed  throughout 
the  classes.  They  are  found  among  those  who  are  forty  years  out, 
twenty  years  out,  ten  years  out,  yes,  even  five  years  out.  The 
older  ones  climbed  to  the  top  through  the  school  of  experience, 
before  academic  post-graduate  preparation  for  nurses  came  into 
existence.  The  middle  group  climbed  through  the  school  of  ex- 
perience, sometimes  by  the  help  of  the  administration  course 
given  at  this  hospital,  and  sometimes  by  the  help  of  summer 
courses  or  a certificate  from  Teachers’  College.  The  younger 
group  have  often  supplemented  their  training  with  carefully 
selected  experience  and  with  a degree  from  a Department  of 
Nursing  Education  in  some  university. 

One  quality  has  been  common  to  all  who  stand  upon  those 
upper  rounds  of  the  ladder  of  success;  namely,  a capacity  for 
hard  work.  Rarely  does  success  come  in  any  form  of  work  with- 
out it.  Wealth,  social  position,  personality,  and  mental  powers, 
each,  or  all,  may  be  great  contributing  factors  to  success,  but 
usually  hard  work  is  an  essential. 

The  young  women  of  this  graduation  class  look  down — or  is 
it  up — the  long  road  which  has  been  travelled  by  the  older 
graduates  of  the  school.  Perhaps  this  particular  road  is  the 
longest  and  widest  and  has  the  most  branches  of  any  road  of  its 
kind  in  America.  It  began  as  a trail  blazed  by  the  members  of 
those  first  classes.  That  trail  has  been  lengthened  and  widened 
and  improved  into  a great  highway  by  the  nearly  two  thousand 
graduates  who  have  walked  along  it  during  the  last  half  century. 
Now  these  young  women  step  out  upon  that  highway.  May  they 
walk  it  worthily,  conscious  of  their  rich  inheritance,  and  conscious, 
too,  of  their  responsibility  to  extend,  widen  and  improve  that 
highway.  Their  forerunners  wish  them  the  blessing  of  good 
health  plus  a capacity  for  hard  work — for  health  and  a job,  en- 
joyed and  well  done,  spell  Happiness. 
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Professor  Rogers  Speaks  at  the  Alumnae  Meeting 

There  are  few  persons,  who  read  the  papers  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  who  have  not  heard  of  Professor  Robert  Rogers  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  A year  ago,  his  re- 
marks regarding  snobs  made  him  one  of  the  most  quoted  men  in 
the  country  for  a time.  It  was  with  a great  deal  of  interest,  there- 
fore, that  we  came  to  the  regular  February  meeting  of  the 
Alumnae  Association,  since  he  had  been  announced  as  the 
speaker.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  living  room  of  the  new 
home,  and  a goodly  number  were  present.  The  senior  class  were 
our  guests  for  the  evening.  Some  of  the  alumnae  had  been  at- 
tending Prof.  Rogers’  classes  in  English  Literature,  to  some  of 
us  he  was  a stranger,  but  all  of  us  came  away  with  a feeling  that 
we  had  been  listening  to  a teacher  who  knew  life  well. 

I did  not  hear  him  announce  his  subject,  yet  as  he  went  on, 
one  could  discover  it  for  herself.  The  Achieving  of  a Personality 
in  a Mechanistic  Age,  perhaps  comes  as  near  to  it  as  any  other. 
Humorously,  he  showed  us  how  much  our  civilization,  even  our 
enjoyment  of  leisure,  depends  on  machines.  He  defined  for  us  the 
difference  between  the  words : fun,  amusement,  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment. He  left  us  with  the  feeling  that  difficult  as  it  may  be, 
to  develop  one’s  spiritual  life,  in  an  age  which  is  materialistic,  it 
is  not  impossible,  and  is  a goal  worth  the  striving. 


William  Lionel  McClure 

On  Saturday  evening,  March  8th,  Dr.  McClure  was  struck 
by  an  automobile  while  driving  near  Soldiers  Field.  He  was 
fatally  injured  and  died  in  the  Phillips  House  on  the  following 
Monday.  This  was  a great  shock  to  the  hospital  family  for  no 
one  of  the  younger  men  of  the  Staff  has  made  a greater  place 
for  himself.  Dr.  McClure  is  a great  loss  to  the  community  for  his 
ability  was  far  above  the  average.  Our  sympathy  goes  to  the 
members  of  his  family,  out  in  Oklahoma,  whose  grief  must  be 
overwhelming.  The  following  tribute  was  written  by  Dr.  E.  P. 
Richardson  and  was  published  in  “The  Boston  Evening  Tran- 
script” : 

“The  more  closely  one  is  associated  with  medical  school  and 
hospital,  the  more  clearly  one  appreciates  the  stages  of  a surgical 
career,  which  otherwise  are  in  part  not  seen,  or  telescoped  to- 
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gether  and  blurred  as  a memory  of  personal  experience.  In  Dr. 
McClure  one  can  remember  the  keen  student,  the  competent  in- 
terne of  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  the  resident  surgeon  more  than 
adequate  to  increasing  responsibilities,  and  finally  the  junior 
member  of  the  staff  fit  to  deal  with  greater  tasks  than  can  be  as- 
signed under  hospital  routine.  Or  he  can  be  looked  upon  from 
the  viewpoint  of  selection  and  elimination ; a graduate  receiving 
a degree  with  highest  honors  in  the  power  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  the  interne  chosen  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  the  one 
picked  from  among  the  internes  for  two  further  years  of  resident 
training.  As  a background  there  are  the  infinite  number  of  de- 
cisions increasing  in  complexity,  the  hours  of  assisting  day  after 
day  for  months  and  years,  until  reaction  to  the  unexpected  be- 
comes almost  automatic,  and  finally  the  increasing  sureness  as 
surgeon  alone  responsible.  We  see  a man  simple  and  direct, 
keenly  interested  and  intellectually  honest,  for  whom  his  col- 
leagues felt  something  deeper  than  affection.  His  loss  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  shares  with  the  community — how  wide 
in  this  instance  no  one  can  say.  We  know  that  a young  eagle, 
fully  plumed,  has  gone.” 


A Visit  to  Angkor,  Cambodia 

So  few,  if  any  of  our  graduates  have  visited  these  stupendous 
ruins  of  Angkor,  that  I thought,  if  you  considered  it  advisable, 
that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  our  Quarterly, To  hear  a 
little  of  my  wonderfully  interesting  visit  there.  It  has  been  one  of 
my  dreams  to  see  them,  though  I thought  it  extremely  unlikely 
of  fulfillment,  so  that  when  I found  the  French  mail*  boat  on 
which  I was  traveling  to  Ceylon,  was  spending  four  days  at 
Saigon,  the  capital  of  Cochin-China,  which  would  just  give  me 
time  for  a hurried  trip,  I seized  the  opportunity  and  joined  two 
American  ladies  and  motored  up. 

We  left  Saigon  at  4:30  p.  m.  and  had  a very  rapid  ride  to 
Khompong-Cham,  where  we  spent  the  night.  It  seemed  a real  ad- 
venture to  us  as  we  flew  over  the  roads  in  the  darkness,  for  there 
is  no  twilight  after  sundown  about  six.  Our  car  was  rather  a 
rattletrap,  but  held  the  road  well.  At  about  nine,  we  found  our- 
selves on  the  banks  of  the  Mekong  river,  where  we  took  a tiny 
ferry,  attached  to  a little  steamboat  and  were  taken  across.  The 
blazing  fires  of  the  steamer,  and  the  bronze  figures  of  the 
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engineers,  clad  only  in  a loin  cloth,  were  very  picturesque  in  the 
darkness.  We  tumbled  into  bed,  very  weary,  and  not  even  mind- 
ing the  biggest  cockroaches  I ever  saw,  like  mice  about  the  room ! 

Making  an  early  start  in  the  morning  we  reached  Angkor 
about  eleven.  Never  shall  I forget  the  wonders  of  the  temple, 
its  size  is  stupendous.  Approached  by  a stone  causeway,  across  a 
wide  moat,  we  entered  the  main  gateway,  a huge  building  in  itself 
and  faced  the  superb  group  of  buildings  beyond  another  cause- 
way, taking  ten  minutes  to  walk  across. 

The  Temple  consists  of  a series  of  quadrangular  buildings, 
one  inside  another,  the  center  having  five  superb  pagodas.  Every 
inch  of  wall  space  is  covered  with  marvelous  carvings  in  wonder- 
ful preservation.  I wish  I could  give  an  idea  of  its  impressive- 
ness, but  words  fail  me.  My  friends  left  me  there,  and  I wandered 
for  a couple  of  hours  and  tried  to  picture  the  builders  of  long 
ago,  who  have  completely  disappeared  for  over  seven  hundred 
years. 

It  was  a very  eerie  feeling,  the  silence  only  broken  by  the 
occasional  squeak  of  a bat,  I had  a glimpse  of  a solitary  priest 
in  the  bright  yellow  garment  they  wear,  flitting  about  like  a 
canary. 

The  Temple  is  wonderfully  preserved  owing  to  its  broad 
stone  pavements  which  resisted  the  immediate  encroachment  of 
the  tropical  forest  and  jungle,  but  one  realizes  how  completely 
the  city  could  disappear,  when  deserted,  when  we  visited  it  this 
morning  and  saw  the  enormous  trees  growing  out  of  the  build- 
ings, bigger  than  our  elms,  with  huge  roots,  curling  and  twisting 
around  the  masonry,  reminding  one  of  Laocoon  and  the  snakes. 

It  has  been  an  unforgettable  impression,  and  I am  glad  to 
have  had  the  privilege  of  being  here,  before  it  is  included  in  a 
“world  cruise,”  for  hundreds  of  tourists  will  detract  some  from 
its  mystery.  We  have  a long  ride  back  to  Saigon,  326  miles,  to 
catch  our  steamer. 

( From  a letter  by  Muriel  Galt , 1899). 


Report  of  the  M.  G.  H.  Loan  Fund  to  March  10,  1930 

Total  number  of  contributors,  420. 

Total  amount  contributed,  $1,568.42,  which  includes  $3.24 
interest. 

Since  the  report  of  Dec.  18,  the  fund  has  had  149  additional 
contributors  and  increased  $466.49. 
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Contributions  by  classes 


Year 

Amount 

Contributors 

Year 

Amount 

Contributors 

1879 

$2.00 

1 

1907 

37.00 

7 

1880 

2.00 

1 

1908 

38.00 

12 

1885 

12.00 

2 

1909 

51.00 

11 

1886 

7.00 

3 

1910 

79.00 

16 

1887 

26.00 

6 

1911 

6.00 

3 

1888 

5.00 

1 

1912 

22.91 

7 

1889 

3.00 

1 

1913 

22.00 

10 

1890 

4.00 

2 

1914 

19.04 

5 

1891 

19.01 

6 

1915 

40.00 

12 

1892 

43.00 

10 

1916 

31.00 

9 

1893 

11.00 

5 

1917 

43.00 

10 

1894 

29.00 

5 

1918 

56.00 

19 

1895 

18.00 

4 

1919 

54.49 

18 

1896 

16.64 

3 

1920 

81.35 

23 

1897 

24.75 

5 

1921 

68.00 

15 

1898 

10.74 

5 

1922 

92.00 

26 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

5.00 

35.00 

10.00 
39.00 

3 

13 

3 

5 

1923 

1924 

1925 

43.98 

57.00 

41.00 

16 

23 

16 

1903 

5.00 

1 

1926 

33.00 

12 

1904 

29.00 

7 

1927 

31.00 

14 

1905 

17.88 

6 

1928 

55.00 

24 

1906 

26.79 

7 

1929 

4.00 

2 

$158.60 — Proceeds  from  Dance  given  by  Graduate  Nursing  Staff, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 


The  M.  G.  H.  Loan  Fund  Committee  makes  the  following- 
report:  As  reported  previously,  class  chairmen  were  appointed  in 
December  and  asked  to  report  back  to  the  Committee  by 
February  1st.  So  far  twenty-eight  of  the  forty-five  appointed 
have  made  their  report,  adding  $466.49  to  the  Fund. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  class  of  1887  has  made  the 
best  showing  so  far,  as  six  of  the  thirteen  members  have  con- 
tributed to  the  Fund. 

We  are  still  over  $400.00  short  of  our  goal  of  $2,000.00  and 
hope  this  amount  will  be  substantially  decreased  when  the  other 
chairmen  make  their  reports.  Any  Alumnae  member  who  wishes 
to  contribute  directly  may  send  her  contribution  to  Miss  Helene 
J.  Lee,  Room  325,  420  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

The  policy  of  the  Loan  Fund  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
Committee  but  cannot  be  published  at  this  time  as  it  has  not  yet 
been  presented  to  the  Alumnae  Association. 

The  first  loan  will  be  available  this  Fall  and  any  one  who 
wishes  to  make  use  of  the  Fund  should  communicate  with  Miss 
Johnson  before  June  1st. 
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Just  Before 

Though  he  that,  ever  kind  and  true, 

Kept  stoutly  step  by  step  with  you, 

Your  whole  long,  gusty  lifetime  through 
Be  gone  a while  before, 

Be  now  a moment  gone  before, 

Yet  doubt  not,  soon  the  seasons  shall  restore 
Your  friend  to  you — 

He  has  but  turned  a corner — still 
He  pushes  on  with  a right  good  will, 

Through  mire  and  marsh,  by  hedge  and  hill, 

That  self-same,  arduous  way — 

That  self-same  upland,  hopeful  way, 

That  you  and  he,  through  many  a doubtful  day, 
Attempted  still. 

He  is  not  dead,  this  friend — not  dead, 

But  in  the  paths  we  mortals  tread 
Got  some  few  trifling  steps  ahead, 

And  nearer  to  the  end, 

So  that  you,  too,  once  past  the  bend, 

Shall  meet  again,  as  face  to  face,  this  friend 
You  fancy  dead. 

Push  gaily  on,  strong  heart!  the  while 
You  travel  forward  mile  by  mile, 

He  loiters  with  a backward  smile, 

Till  you  can  overtake; 

And  strains  his  eye  to  search  his  wake, 

Or,  whistling,  as  he  sees  you  through  the  brake, 

Waits  on  a stile. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

“Elizabeth  Kirby  Walker  went  from  us,  suddenly,”  a friend 
writes,  but  I like  to  think  of  her  just  as  Stevenson  writes  of  his 
friend.  We  shall  not  easily  forget  her  quiet  ways,  her  interests  in 
what  was  worthwhile,  her  unselfishness  which  she  manifested  up 
to  the  very  end,  thinking  of  others  rather  than  herself.  Of  late 
years,  I had  not  seen  as  much  of  her,  but  I shall  always  remember 
her  gentle,  and  yet  strong,  of  whom  it  might  truly  be  said  that 
she  went  about  doing  good.” 
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News  Items 

A brick  corridor  on  two  floors,  ground  and  main,  is  being 
built  to  connect  the  corridor  leading  to  Ward  A to  the  corridor 
leading  to  Ward  I.  The  North  opening  is  near  the  entrance  to 
Ward  A,  the  South  opening  is  near  the  opening  to  Ward  G.  It 
runs  between  the  Surgical  Building  on  the  South,  and  Wards  F 
and  A on  the  North.  This  means  that  the  patients  that  are  being 
transferred  to  the  Out-Patient  Department  can  go  on  the  level 
and  will  no  longer  have  to  be  pushed  up  and  down  the  incline  by 
the  X-Ray. 

Early  in  February  Dr.  William  II.  Smith  retired  from  the 
active  staff  of  the  Hospital.  Many  former  house  officers  and 
former  West  Medical  head  nurses  returned  to  the  Hospital  to 
make  the  rounds  with  him  on  his  last  formal  visit. 

Dr.  James  Kirby,  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  Staff,  died 
on  February  3rd.  He  is  a great  loss  to  the  hospital  and  to  the 
community.  He  cared  for  many  of  our  graduate  and  student 
staff.  His  thoroughness  and  patience  were  to  be  admired.  His 
wife  and  daughter  have  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Professor  Wilson’s  course  on  “Principles  of  Teaching”  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  League  of  Nursing 
Education  has  been  a great  success.  Nearly  four-hundred  attended 
this  course.  About  forty  from  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and 
this  School  attended. 

On  the  evening  of  January  29th  the  class  of  1930  gave  a 
play  “The  Man  in  the  Case.”  The  Peabody  House  Theatre  was 
used  for  the  performance.  Miss  Rivard,  a younger  student  in  the 
school,  who  is  a graduate  of  the  “Emerson  School  of  Oratory,” 
was  a valuable  coach. 

On  February  25th  the  first  section  of  the  class  of  1933  ar- 
rived ; three  weeks  later  than  usual  because  of  our  housing  dif- 
ficulties. They  numbered  fifty-two. 

Miss  Betty  Dumaine  (1925)  is  assistant  to  Miss  McCrae  this 
semester. 

Several  of  the  appointments  to  the  Baker  Memorial  nursing 
staff  are  given  in  the  Graduation  Report.  Since  then  Helen 
Coghlan  ( 1928)  has  been  appointed  night  supervisor ; Walborg 
Peterson  (1926)  is  the  first  head  nurse;  Gula  Boyce  (1928)  is 
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the  second  head  nurse;  Catherine  Piddock  (1928)  is  assistant  in 
the  Operating  Room;  Louis  Ames  (1930)  is  assistant  anaes- 
thetist; W.  Abbott  (1930)  is  assistant  night  supervisor. 

Eleanor  Beebe  and  Pearl  Castile,  class  of  (1922)  will  meet 
this  summer  in  Los  Angeles  where  they  are  to  teach  Summer 
School. 

Our  graduates  who  were  in  the  hospital  when  Dr.  Fred  H. 
Albee  was  a house  officer  were  interested  in  reading  the  news- 
paper accounts  of  his  participation  in  the  aero-medical  clinic 
which  visited  South  America. 

Cafeteria  for  dinner  for  the  graduate  nurses  is  over.  These 
young  women  are  now  served,  as  they  should  be. 

Friends  of  Mrs.  C.  K.  Ovington  (Ida  E.  Graham,  1893) 
will  be  sorry  to  know  that  Mr.  Ovington  died  on  January  9th 
of  steptococcus  infection.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ovington  were  especially 
happy  in  their  home  life  and  she  has  the  sympathy  of  our  hos- 
pital family. 

Katharine  Prentiss  (1931)  is  at  Teachers’  College;  going 
there  in  February  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

Ella  Cunninghan  (1926)  is  doing  private  nursing  in  Clifton 
Forge,  Virginia;  mainly  at  the  Chesapeake  Railway  Hospital. 

Among  the  recent  appointments  are  the  following:  Esther 
Fessendon  (1928)  to  that  of  assistant  night  supervior;  Priscilla 
Thompson  (1929)  had  nurse  on  Ward  12;  Harriet  Haworth 
(1929)  head  nurse  on  Ward  10;  Jean  McGaughey  (1930)  head 
nurse  on  Ward  30. 

Those  of  us  who  are  here  every  day  hardly  realize  how  we 
expand.  Recently  we  have  taken  on  a man  who  gives  his  full  time 
to  fracture  equipment.  He  assists  the  visiting  men  and  house  of- 
ficers in  setting  up  fractures  and  makes  a daily  visit  for  adjust- 
ments. There  is  also  a man  who  comes  to  the  hospital  several 
hours  each  day  to  look  over  radios,  and  for  many  months  we  have 
had  a full-time  instrument  man  in  the  Operating  Room. 

The  office  in  the  Moseley  Building  that  has  been  that  of  the 
assistant  director  has  been  given  to  the  Bookkeeping  Office.  An- 
other slice  has  been  taken  off  the  Secretaries  Office  at  the  rear, 
on  the  North  end.  This  has  been  built  into  an  office  for  Dr.  Baker, 
the  assistant  director. 
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A Smoking  Room  for  the  male  attendants  has  been  built  in 
the  top  of  the  Bulfinch  Building.  This  room  is  equipped  with 
radios,  chairs  and  magazines,  and  is  in  constant  use. 

The  corridor  through  the  X-ray  building  is  “Keeping  up 
with  the  Joneses.”  Before  the  opening  of  the  Baker  Memorial 
that  corridor  had  two  coats  of  paint,  new  linoleum  on  the  floor 
and  glass  globe  lights  hung  from  the  ceilings.  Similar  lights  have 
replaced  the  dim  ones  that  were  formerly  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
large  brick  corridor  and  in  the  corridor  leading  to  Ward  C. 

Another  evidence  of  our  expansion  in  the  General  Hospital 
is  the  fact  that  the  hospital  has  fifty-two  more  beds  than  before 
remodeling  began  in  1923.  The  General  Hospital  proper  has  four 
hundred  and  fourteen  beds,  not  including  the  Emergency  Ward. 
On  Friday  evening,  March  thirteenth,  there  were  four  hundred 
and  ten  patients  in  the  “house,”  not  including  the  Emergency 
Ward.  On  the  same  evening  there  were  sixty-one  in  the  Baker 
Memorial  and  it  had  been  open  only  thirteen  days. 

Phyllis  Kingsbury  (1927)  is  head  nurse  at  the  Phillips 
House. 

Dorris  Britton  Wood  (1925)  is  assistant  night  supervisor  at 
the  Phillips  House. 

Dorothy  Chrystal  (1928)  is  assistant  in  the  Operating  Room 
at  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1910  will  be  sorry  to  know  that 
Maud  Hastings  Wilson  lost  her  husband  on  December  14,  1929. 
She  is  left  with  four  boys  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen. 

Ethel  Henders  Bates  (1910)  is  night  supervisor  at  the 
Seattle  General  Hospital,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Can  some  one  give  us  the  exact  address  of  Alice  Munsie 
(1910),  now  Mrs.  Leonard  Kingston? 

Ida  E.  Shattuck  (1892)  is  spending  the  winter  with  Sena  S. 
Whipple,  Class  1893,  in  Daytona  Beach,  Florida.  It  has  been  a 
delightful  winter. 
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Marriages 

Clark-Whelton.  On  February  22,  1930,  Mary  Clark  (1923) 
to  Mr.  Daniel  Edwin  Whelton,  Cohasset,  Mass.  At  home  after 
March  fifteenth,  28  Freemont  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Epler-Baketel.  On  December  29,  1929,  Helen  Cornelia 
Epler  (1928)  to  Mr.  Sherman  Tenney  Baketel.  At  home  after 
February  first,  35  Anderson  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Justason-Trainor.  On  January  19,  1930,  Marion  Elizabeth 
Justason  (1920)  to  Mr.  James  Anthony  Trainor,  Boston,  Mass. 

Harkonen-Warinner.  On  March  15,  1930,  Aune  Aili 

Harkonen  (1923)  to  Dr.  Algernon  Storrs  Warinner.  At  home 
after  April  first,  Kensington  Court  Apartments,  Hempstead, 
New  York. 


Deaths 

Florence  E.  Kirby  Walker  (1919)  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1930. 

Ada  McNab  (1895). 

Sadie  E.  Miller  (1913). 
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PRESS  OF  W.  S.  BEST  C A U STIC-CLA FLI N CO.,  BOSTON.  MASS 


The  Memorial  Service  for  Miss  Linda  Richards 

A simple  burial  service  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  April 
twenty-first  for  Miss  Linda  Richards.  In  accordance  with  her 
wish  her  ashes  will  be  placed  in  an  urn,  in  a niche  at  the  Forest 
Hills  Chapel,  bearing  her  name  and  the  inscription  “America’s 
First  Trained  Nurse.” 
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On  the  evening  of  May  sixteenth  a Memorial  Service  to  her 
was  held  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association  at  Old 
South  Church  in  Boston,  and  more  than  800  nurses — graduates 
and  students — came  together  there  to  do  her  honor.  Dr.  Alfred 
Worcester,  Professor  of  Hygiene,  Harvard  University,  from  his 
long  personal  acquaintance  with  Miss  Richards,  said,  at  the 
service : 

“.How  surprised  Miss  Richards  would  have  been  could  she 
have  foreseen  that  so  many  friends  would  attend  her  funeral  or  that 
such  a meeting  as  this  would  be  held  in  her  honor. 

“As  often  happens,  it  is  only  after  a life  in  this  world  has 
ended  that  its  real  worth  is  recognized.  A few  days  ago  we  could 
think  of  our  old  friend  only  as  blind  and  pitiably  helpless.  Today 
when  we  seem  to  see  her  life  as  a whole,  we  think  only  of  her  well 
won  glory. 

“To  have  been  given  the  earliest  American  nursing  diploma 
may  have  been,  as  she  used  to  say,  merely  because  she  happened 
to  be  the  first  one  to  begin  training.  But  it  was  by  no  mere  chance 
that  Linda  Richards  started  so  many  of  our  now  famous  training 
schools,  nor  was  there  anything  haphazard  in  her  having  been 
given  the  task  of  starting  trained  nursing  in  Japan.  That  is  not 
the  way  civilization  advances  under  God’s  Providence.  And  whose 
commission  was  more  surely  from  on  High  than  was  hers ! 

“If  ever  her  biography  shall  appear,  the  comparison  will 
naturally  be  made  between  her  life  and  that  of  Florence  Nightin- 
gale. They  knew  each  other  well.  In  introducing  Miss  Richards 
to  the  Matron  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  Miss  Nightingale 
said  of  her : ‘I  have  seldom  seen  anyone  who  struck  me  as  so  ad- 
mirable. I think  we  have  as  much  to  learn  from  her  as  she  from 
us.’  And  in  her  Reminiscences  Miss  Richards  wrote : ‘Many  and 
varied  blessings  have  come  to  me  through  the  years  of  my  hospital 
life,  but  never  one  greater  than  having  known  Miss  Nightingale.’ 

“The  real  similarity  of  their  lives  can  be  appreciated  only  by 
taking  into  account  the  tremendous  obstacles  both  had  to  sur- 
mount, in  the  reformation  of  hospital  nursing.  I need  not  remind 
you  of  the  frightful  conditions  Florence  Nightingale  found  in 
the  London  hospitals,  nor  of  what  Linda  Richards  as  an  untrained 
nurse  found  here  in  Boston  in  the  very  hospital  whose  nursing 
service  she  afterwards  was  to  redeem.  Only  the  few  of  us  who 
remember  what  preceded  trained  nursing  can  realize  what  the 
world  will  forever  owe  to  the  pioneers  in  this  reform.  Dark  indeed 
is  the  background  previous  to  their  emergence  into  the  light  of 
everlasting  fame. 


MISS  LINDA  RICHARDS 
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“But  worldly  fame  is  not  what  Linda  Richards  ever  sought. 
The  only  reward  she  hoped  for  was  to  hear  what  she  surely  now 
has  heard  : ‘Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.  Enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.’  ” 

Bernice jff-.  Billings,  President  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of 
the  New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  spoke  of  the 
great  pride  which  the  graduates  of  that  school  have  in  knowing 
that  Miss  Richards  acquired  there  the  training  which  gave  her  the 
foundation  for  her  great  lif%  of  service. 

Sally  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  Nurses  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  told  of  the  beginnings  of  that  school  and 
of  Miss  Richards’  influence  upon  it.  She  said  in  part : 

“Miss  Richards’  major  job  was  to  prove  to  the  staff  that 
trained  nurses  were  better  than  untrained  nurses.  One  means  that 
sfie  sometimes  used  to  demonstrate  this  was  to  care  for  the  sickest 
patients  herself.  Gradually  the  staff  began  to  realize  the  value  of 
trained  nurses.  They  began  to  refer  to  ‘our  school’  with  pride. 

“Miss  Richards  should  be  referred  to  as  ‘America’s  First 
Trained  Nurse’  not  only  because  her  diploma  bears  the  earliest  date, 
but  also  because  she  was  first  professionally.  Fifty-six  years  ago, 
she,  with  only  one  year  graduate  experience,  and  combating 
tremendous  opposition,  created  a school  which  was  twenty-five 
years  ahead  of  its  time.” 

Miss  Mary  M.  Riddle,  for  many  years  Superintendent  of 
Nurses  at  the  Newton  Hospital,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass.,  and 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners, 
spoke  of  Miss  Richards  at  the  time  when  she  organized  the  school 
for  nurses  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  She  said: 

“It  was  as  a superintendent  of  nurses  that  she  shone  with  the 
greatest  effulgence,  her  success  being  so  marked  that  in  contempla- 
tion of  it,  one  could  almost  believe  that  there  is  a royal  road  to 
fortune  if  one  did  not  know  the  hardships  she  encountered  and  the 
difficulties  through  which  she  passed. 

“The  work  loomed  large  to  Miss  Richards,  but  she  kept  ever 
before  her  the  thought  that  one  of  her  chief  objects  was  to  assist 
in  the  cure  and  comfort  of  the  patients ; and  however  expressed, 
the  care  of  the  patient  has  always  been  the  dominant!  note  of  all 
ethical,  theoretical,  and  practical  instruction  in  this  school  of 
nursing.” 

The  final  speaker  at  the  Memorial  Service,  Annie  W.  Good- 
rich, Dean  of  the  Yale  School  of  Nursing,  said  of  Miss  Richards : 
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“One  is  tempted  beyond  resistance  to  dwell,  not  upon  things 
she  accomplished  or  paved  the  way  for  in  the  various  branches  of 
nursing  and  nursing  education,  and  to  which  her  contribution  can 
never  really  be  measured,  but  rather  upon  that  still  unsolved 
mystery  of  human  action, — the  response  of  the  individual  to  an 
urge  that  knows  no  denial  toward  an  end  the  vastness  of  which  is 
but  barely  if  at  all  discerned.  . . ” 

Many  nurses  who  could  not  be  present  at  the  Memorial  Service 
have  been  impelled  to  put  into  words  their  love  and  admiration  for 
Miss  Richards. 

Miss  Lucy  L.  Drown,  for  many  years  Superintendent  of 
Nurses  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  and  herself  one  of  Miss 
Richards’  students  in  the  same  institution  writes : 

“Memory  takes  me  back  to  December,  1881,  when  my  sister 
and  I entered  the  Training  School  for  Nurses.  Miss  Richards 
returned  in  the  fall  of  1882,  and  we  were  much  impressed  by  her 
strong  personality.  Many  of  the  senior  pupils  were  head  nurses 
or  acting  head  nurses  in  those  days,  and  the  ‘Head  Nurse  Class* 
held  weekly  afforded  great  opportunity  for  us  to  profit  by  Miss 
Richards’  lessons  in  the  best  methods  of  nursing  and  ward  admin- 
istration. 

“Now  we  will  think  of  her  not  as  she  has  been  in  later  years 
but  full  of  the  hope,  the  energy,  and  the  enthusiasm1  of  her  own 
self.” 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  Nurses 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  writes : 

“Linda  Richards  was  as  truly  the  inspiration  for  trained 
nurses  in  this  country  as  was  Florence  Nightingale  in  England. 
Her  wonderful  grasp  of  the  possibilities  opening  to  women  in  this 
finest  of  all  professions  helped  her  to  overcome  obstacles  which 
seemed  at  the  beginning  insurmountable,  caused  her  to  be  recog- 
nized by  doctors  and  by  women  eager  to  follow  in  her  footsteps.” 
From  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing,  June,  1980. 


“Gray  Book” 

This  book  has  been  mailed  to  all  members  of  the  Alumnae 
Association,  and  at  a later  time  will  be  mailed  to  such  other  gradu- 
ates whose  addresses  we  are  sure  of.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
the  latest  address  of  those  nurses  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Alumnae  Association,  and  we  shall  send  a book  to  the  new  address. 
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Mrs.  Harriet  Bradbury’s  Bequest  to  the  Hospital 

Mrs.  Bradbury  was  a sister  of  the  late  George  Robert  White, 
who  left  a large  sum  of  money  to  the  City  of  Boston.  A part  of 
the  income  of  this  money  has  been  used,  and  is  being  used,  to  build 
Health  Units  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Mr.  White  was  also  in- 
terested in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital’s  project  for  pro- 
viding a building  for  the  people  of  moderate  means.  In  his  will 
he  named  a sum  of  money  to  be  left  to  the  hospital  for  this  purpose 
provided  he  outlived  his  sister  Mrs.  Bradbury.  Mr.  White  died 
before  his  sister. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Mary  Rich  Richardson  left  the  hospital  the 
sum  of  one  million  dollars,  stipulating  that  it  be  used  for  a building 
for  people  of  moderate  means.  This  sum  supplemented  by  gifts 
from  other  persons  provided  the  Baker  Memorial. 

Mrs.  Bradbury,  knowing  that  her  brother  was  much  interested 
in  the  hospital,  and  that  he  would  wish  to  provide  for  some  one  of 
its  major  needs,  added  a codicil  to  her  will,  a copy  of  which  follows 
this  paragraph.  The  sum  coming  to  the  hospital  has  been  estimated 
as  between  five  and  six  millions  of  dollars.  The  Trustees  have 
appointed  a committee  to  consider  the  expenditure  of  that  part  of 
this  bequest  which  provides  for  a building,  memorial  to  George 
Robert  White.  They  are  not  yet  ready  to  make  a recommendation. 

Article  Eighth  : Whereas  since  the  making  of  said  first 

codicil  other  provision  has  been  made  for  the  hospital  for  people 
of  moderate  means  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  I re- 
voke paragraph  (b)  of  Article  Tenth  of  said  first  codicil  and  in 
lieu  thereof  substitute  the  following: 

The  other  half  of  all  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  property  I 
give  $o  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  a Massachusetts 
corporation,  an  amount  not  less  than  One  Million  Five  Hundred 
Thousand  ($1,500,000)  Dollars  and  not  exceeding  Two  Million 
Five  Hundred  Thousand  ($2,500,000)  Dollars  of  this  bequest  to 
be  used  as  soon  after  my  death  as  the  trustees  of  the  hospital  shall 
decide  that  a building  of  major  importance  to  the  hospital  is  needed 
for  the  construction  of  such  building,  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
George  Robert  White  Memorial  Building  in  memory  of  my  late 
brother,  and  the  remainder  of  said  one-half  (y2)  of  the  rest  and 
residue  or  all  of  it  not  so  used  for  construction,  to  be  held  by  said 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  as  a permanent  trust  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  George  Robert  White  Fund,  the  income  of  which 
only  shall  be  used  first  for  the  maintenance  and  equipment  of  such 
building  and  second  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  hospital. 
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It  would  not  be  my  intention  that  the  building  I have  in  mind 
as  a memorial  to  my  brother  should  be  a building  for  research 
work,  a nurses’  home,  a convalescent  home  or  anything  of  an 
auxiliary  nature  important  and  necesary  as  they  may  be,  but  rather 
that  it  should  be  one  of  the  main  buildings  of  the  hospital  and  de- 
voted in  large  part  at  least  in  its  use  directly  to  the  care  of  the  sick. 

A general  ward  building  which  I understand  now  is  or  will 
soon  become  a great  need  of  the  hospital,  to  be  placed  in  the  cen- 
tral group  near  the  Bulfinch  Building  and  facing  the  hospital  yard, 
would,  if  the  need  shall  still  exist  at  the  time  of  my  death,  be  such 
a building  as  I have  in  mind. 


Report  of  the  M.  G.  H.  Loan  Fund  to  June  21,  1930 

Total  number  of  contributors  461. 

Total  amount  contributed  $1803.37,  which  amount  includes  $25.32 
interest. 

Since  the  report  of  March  10,  the  fund  has  had  41  additional  con- 
tributors and  increased  $275.69. 


Contributions 

by  classes 

Year 

Amount 

Contributors 

Year 

Amount 

Contributors 

1879 

$2.00 

1 

1908 

40.00 

13 

1880 

2.00 

1 

1909 

53.50 

11 

1885 

12.00 

2 

1910 

99.97 

25 

1886 

7.00 

3 

1911 

6.00 

3 

1887 

31.00 

7 

1912 

22.91 

7 

1888 

10.00 

2 

1913 

45.00 

15 

1889 

3.00 

1 

1914 

19.04 

5 

1890 

4.00 

2 

1915 

40.00 

12 

1891 

19.01 

6 

1916 

53.00 

13 

1892 

43.00 

10 

1917 

43.00 

10 

1893 

13.90 

6 

1918 

62.00 

22 

1894 

29.00 

5 

1919 

69.49 

21 

1895 

18.00 

4 

1920 

91.85 

26 

1896 

16.64 

3 

1921 

71.00 

15 

1897 

24.75 

5 

1922 

100.00 

28 

1898 

10.74 

5 

1923 

43.98 

16 

1899 

5.00 

3 

1924 

57.00 

23 

1900 

35.00 

13 

1925 

41.00 

16 

1901 

12.00 

4 

1926 

38.00 

12 

1902 

39.00 

5 

1927 

31.00 

14 

1903 

5.00 

1 

1928 

55.00 

24 

1904 

34.00 

7 

1929 

4.00 

2 

1905 

17.88 

6 

208.60* 

1906 

26.79 

7 

25.00f 

1907 

37.00 

7 

^Proceeds  from  Dances  (2)  given  by  Graduate  Nursing  Staff. 
fFrom  a Friend. 
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On  July  20,  1929,  the  first  contribution  for  the  M.  G.  H.  Loan 
Fund  for  graduate  study  was  put  on  deposit.  We  set  our  goal  at 
$2,000  and  in  less  than  a year  we  have  received  $1,803.37  as  con- 
tributions. We  have  granted  the  first  loan  to  be  used  this  Fall 
for  study  at  Teachers  College.  The  committee  hope  to  complete 
the  Fund  before  the  first  loan  is  made.  Small  contributions  count 
up  quickly  and  we  feel  that  there  are  still  some  graduates  who  may 
wish  to  contribute  or  to  increase  their  original  contribution.  Any 
such  may  send  their  contribution  to  Miss  Helene  G.  Lee,  420 
Boylston  St.,  Boston. 

June  21,  1930.  — The  Loan  Fund  Committee. 


Sick  Relief  Association  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  May  10,  1930. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  showed  the  following: 


Cash  on  hand  May  1,  1930  $12,090.03 

Total  receipts  1,431.65 

$13,521.68 

Disbursements  692.27 

Balance  on  hand  April  30,  1930  $12,829.41 


The  Secretary’s  report  showed  that  there  had  been  six  meet- 
ings held — 48  new  members  admitted — one  death — 3 resignations 
— 5 full  benefits  paid  and  3 partial  benefits.  Total  membership  195. 

Annual  dues  $5.00  per  year. 

Benefit  for  disability  $10.00  per  week  for  8 weeks  during  one 
year. 

Make  checks  payable  to  Treasurer  Miss  Bessie  Fullerton, 
135  High  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

— E.  S.  Campbell  May  31,  1930. 
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Widening  of  Charles  St. 

(All  graduates  will  be  interested  in  the  following  clipping  from 
the  Boston  Herald :) 

A street  widening  of  major  importance,  traffice  circles,  new 
athletic  fields  and  playgrounds,  a salt  water  swimming  pool,  and 
other  recreational  features  from  the  $1,475,000  improvement  of 
the  Charles  River  basin  which  Mayor  Curley  will  shortly  under- 
take. 

At  a cost  of  about  $1,000,000,  Charles  street  will  be  widened 
to  a 120-foot  roadway  from  Longfellow  bridge  to  the  viaduct  at 
Leverett  street,  traffic  circles,  240  feet  in  diameter  will  be  con- 
structed at  the  intersection  of  Charles  and  Cambridge  streets  and 
at  the  end  of  Leverett  street  and  an  underpass  40  feet  in  width  will 
be  built  from  a point  on  Charles  street  outside  the  county  jail  under 
the  bridge  to  Embankment  road. 

This  important  development,  which  will  be  made  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a somewhat  similar  improvement  of  the  basin  beyond 
Longfellow  bridge  by  the  metropolitan  district  commission,  will 
be  the  contribution  of  Boston  to  the  creation  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  parkways  in  the  world. 

A NOTABLE  ADDITION 

The  city  program  planned  by  Park  Commissioner  William  P. 
Long  provides  for  the  conversion  of  all  land  between  Charles  street 
and  the  river  from  Longfellow  bridge  to  a point  in  Nashua  street 
extension,  400  feet  beyond  the  viaduct  at  Leverett  street,  into  an 
unbroken  stretch  of  recreational  area  which  will  make  a notable 
addition  to  the  Boston  park  system. 

The  widening  of  Charles  street,  which  will  become  a double 
roadway,  with  parallel  traffic  thoroughfares,  40  feet  wide,  separated 
by  a 40  foot  parkway,  very  similar  to  that  along  Commonwealth 
avenue,  will  require  the  conversion  of  60  feet  of  the  Charlesbank 
to  street  purposes.  It  will  also  necessitate  the  taking  of  the  prop- 
erties at  the  corners  of  Charles  and  Cambridge  streets  as  well  as  a 
block  at  the  corner  of  Leverett  street. 

The  property  takings  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  possi- 
ble the  traffic  circles.  Chairman  Thomas  J.  Hurley  of  the  street 
commission  has  planned  the  circles  so  that  the  abutments  of  the 
elevated  structure,  which  have  been  a source  of  trouble  in  the 
handling  of  traffic  at  this  point,  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the  circle 
at  Cambridge  street.  Their  effect  on  the  movement  of  traffic  will 
be  materially  minimized  and  with  the  underpass,  which  will  be  built 
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beneath  the  second  arch  of  the  bridge  structure,  Chairman  Hurley 
believes  that  congestion  will  be  so  slight  that  there  will  be  no  tieups 
of  traffic. 

The  loss  of  the  60-foot  strip  from  the  Charlesbank  will  be  an 
asset,  for  the  city  will  acquire  from  the  state  a strip  240  feet  wide 
from  Longfellow  bridge  to  Poplar  street,  which  will  be  created  by 
hydraulic  dredging  of  the  river. 

The  underpass  will  require  the  demolition  of  a part  of  the 
girls’  gymnasium  on  the  Charlesbank  near  which  an  athletic  field 
with  provision  for  baseball  and  football  will  be  laid  out. 

There  will  also  be  a children’s  playground  and  a mothers’ 
rest.  The  swimming  pool,  into  which  salt  water  will  be  pumped 
from  a point  in  the  river  400  feet  from  shore,  will  be  located  close 
to  the  viaduct.  The  water  will  have  a depth  varying  from  three  to 
seven  feet.  The  present  field  house  will  be  used  as  a checking 
building  for  bathers  and  a new  athletic  house  will  be  constructed. 

Plans  for  the  development  of  the  two  tracts  of  land  through 
which  Nashua  street  extension  runs,  and  which  have  been  obtained 
from  the  commonwealth,  call  for  a children’s  playground  on  the 
tract  south  of  Nashua  street.  On  the  river  side  there  will  be  con- 
siderable filling  done  by  hydraulic  dredging,  an  artificial  bathing 
beach  will  be  created  and  a concert  grove  will  be  laid  out. 

Park  Commissioner  Long  estimates  the  cost  of  the  develop- 
ment between  the  bridge  and  the  viaduot  at  $400,000  and  an  addi- 
tional $75,000  will  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  plans  for  the 
Nashua  street  playgrounds. 


M.  G.  H.  Dinner  at  the  Convention 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  was  well  represented  at 
the  biennial  nursing  convention,  held  in  Milwaukee,  June  9-14, 
1930.  Not  all  of  us  had  the  same  interests  in  attending  the  meet- 
ings of  the  three  joint  organizations,  the  procedures  of  which 
will  be  formally  reported  elsewhere,  but  all  of  us  agree  that  it  was 
well  worth  while.  Milwaukee  was  most  hospitable,  the  Auditorium 
was  convenient,  the  exhibits  interesting  and  profitable  in  more  ways 
than  one,  and  the  weather  kind.  On  Wednesday  evening,  June  11, 
thirty-five  graduates  met  for  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Medford.  Repre- 
senting many  parts  of  the  country,  diverse  in  our  activities,  we 
united  in  our  affection  and  interest  in  the  M.  G.  H.  Miss  Johnson 
presided,  with  Miss  McCrae  at  her  right  hand. 
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A Visit  to  Rochester  After  the  Milwaukee  Convention 

My  dear  Miss  McCrae: 

In  accordance  with  my  promise  to  you  on  the  train,  I will 
attempt  to  give'a  summary  of  my  trip  to  Rochester,  Minn. 

We  arrived  at  Rochester,  Saturday  morning  at  7.30,  being 
met  by  a delegation  from  the  local  nurses  association.  We  were 
taken  to  the  Kahler  Hotel  whep  we  were  requested  to  register 
and  a little  later  were  served  a complimentary  breakfast  as  the 
guests  o^  the  Kahler  Corporation. 

At  8.30  the  70  members  of  our  party  were  escorted  to  the 
Mayo  Clinic  building  where  a short  program  was  given  in  Plum- 
mer Hall,  a Ibeautiful  room,  the  wall  panels  of  walnut  being  ^iand 
carved  ancj  the  ceiling  hand  frescoed  and  the  floor  had  a border 
of  teak  wood.  This  room  was  on  the  15th  floor  and  offered  an 
exceptional  view  of  the  surrounding  countryside. 

The  program  consisted  of  an  address  of  welcome  by  Dr.  W. 
J.  Mayo  and  a talk  by  Dr.  L.  B.  Wilson  on  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion used  at  the  Mayo  Foundation. 

We  were  then  conducted  through  the  clinic  building,  having 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  light  system  which  they  use  both  for 
signaling  the  physicians  and  notifying  the  various  floors  of  records 
on  the  way  to  the  partciular  floor  by  electrical  record  carriers. 
We  were  shown  their  record  room  where  all  records  together  with 
correspondence  regarding  each  patient  cared  for  in  the  city  is  kept 
on  file  following  treatment  or  examination  at  the  clinic  or  hospi- 
tals, with  subsequent  record  of  visits  added. 

The  man  who  conducted  us  through  stated  that  many  casp 
had  returned  for  further  study  or  treatment,  some  as  many  as  forty 
times.  He  also  said  that  at  the  present  time  they  had  records  for 
750,000  patients  who  had  received  examination  or  treatment 
through  the  clinic.  They  have  a tube  system  whereby  the  records 
are  transmitted  by  air  suction  to  and  from  the  record  room  to 
the  various  hospitals  following  completion.  One  of  the  hospitals, 
St.  Mary’s,  is  located  about  two  miles  from  the  clinic  building  and 
we  were  told  it  took  approximately  two  minutes  for  the  record  to 
travel  this  distance,  with  a light  in  the  record  room  indicating 
when  a record  leaves  the  hospital  as  well  as  a light  showing  from 
the  time  a record  leaves  the  record  room  until  it  reaches  its  destina- 
tion at  the  hospital. 

From  the  record  room  we  were  taken  through  the  board  of 
governors’  room  where  the  walls  are  literally  covered  with  diplomas, 
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honorary  degrees,  and  medals  received  by-the  Dr.  Mayo's,  we  were 
given  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  examining  rooms,  laboratories, 
and  rooms  where  dressings  are  done  for  those  who  have  been  dis- 
charged from  the  hospitals  and  are  not  yet  able  to  return  to  their 
homes. 

While  visiting  the  various  parts  of  the  clinic  building  I met 
Dr.  Hugh  Cabot  who,  to  many  of  us,  seems  a part  of  our  own  hos- 
pital. 

We  then  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  any  one  of  the  so- 
called  down  town  hospitals  which  are  within  two  blocks  of  the 
clinic  building.  I chose  to  visit  the  Kahler  which  like  the  rest  with 
the  exception  of  St.  Mary’s  are  hotel-hospital  combinations.  The 
first  $even  floors  of  the  Kahler  are  devoted  to  hotel  purposes  and 
the  remaining  eight  floors  to  hospital  uses.  The  convalescent 
patients  are  on  the  8th  and  9th  floors,  sick  bed  patients  on  the  10th, 
11th,  12th,  and  13th  floors,  the  14th  floor  is  devoted  to  special 
purposes  such  as  oxygen  chambers,  where  all  patients  with  any 
cyanotic  condition  are  cared  for,  metabolism  testing,  etc.,  and  on 
the  15th  floor  are  the  operating  rooms  and  sterilizing  room. 

They  have  small  rooms  between  the  operating  rooms  where 
electrical  instrument  sterilizers  are  located  as  well  as  a large  sink 
where  the  instruments  and  gloves  are  cleaned.  While  we  were 
on  the  15th  floor  we  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  Dr.  Dixon 
operate  on  two  exophthalmic  goitre  cases,  caring  for  both  more 
or  less  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  he  removed  one  lobe  of  the  thyroid 
on  one  case,  removing  his  gown  and  gloves  and  going  to  the  other 
in  the  adjoining  room  where  he  did  likewise,  leaving  the  ligating 
to  his  corps  of  assistants,  returning  to  the  first  case  and  completing 
the  operation  and  then  going  to  the  second  case  and  completing 
that. 

At  12.30  we  were  given  a complimentary  luncheon  at  the 
Kahler  Hotel  by  the  Mayo  Clinic. 

At  2.00  P.  M.  we  were  taken  to  the  Mayo  Clinic  Experimen- 
tal institute  which  is  about  three  miles  out  of  the  city.  Transpor- 
tation being  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  Rochester  mer- 
chants. Here  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  various  rooms 
and  equipment  used  in  experiments  on  dogs,  rabbits  and  guinea 
pigs. 

From  the  Experimental  Institute  we  were  taken  back  to  St. 
Mary’s  hospital,  a 500  bed  hospital,  where  we  were  escorted 
through  the  hospital  buildings  as  well  as  the  nurses’  home,  which 
had  only  recently  been  opened.  The  teaching  equipment  which 
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the  hospital  provided  for  their  training  school  seemed  most  com- 
plete, with  special  equipment  for  diet  kitchen  and  laboratory  prac- 
tice work. 

The  nurses’  home  beside  providing  rooms,  kitchenette,  and 
laundry  for  the  nurses’  use  has  a large  auditorium  attached, 
equipped  with  a pipe  organ  where  each  afternoon  a pupil  from  St. 
Francis  convent  gives  an  organ  recital,  they  also  have  a large 
swimming  pool  in  the  basement  of  the  nurses’  home. 

The  nurses  of  the  training  school  have  an  orchestra  which 
played  for  our  benefit  during  the  buffet  supper  served  us  by  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Francis. 

At  7.00  P.  M.  we  were  given  a demonstration  of  life  saving 
in  the  Natatorium  by  a group  of  nurses,  all  of  whom,  had  passed 
the  Red  Cross  life  saving  tests. 

Following  this  demonstration  we  wended  our  way  back  to 
the  train  to  continue  our  trip  homeward,  tired  but  fully  repaid  for 
our  most  interesting  day  spent  in  Rochester. 

Sincerely, 

Sylvia  F.  Gagner. 


Do  You  Know 

That  a Ward  Secretary  has  been  provided  for  Wards  16  and 
31,  also  for  the  Emergency  Ward. 

That  Blue  Willow  ware  dishes  are  being  used  in  the  Nurses’ 
Dining  Room. 

That  extensive  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Utility  Rooms 
on  Ward  E.  Any  alumna  who  has  worked  there  knows  what 
changes  were  needed  ; they  have  been  made. 

That  the  room  in  the  New  Home  formerly  known  as  the 
Bandage  Room  has  been  equipped  for  a Reference  Library.  Book- 
cases have  been  added,  also  new  tables  and  suitable  lights. 

That  the  Thayer  is  being  equipped  with  sprinklers  and  re- 
wired for  lighting.  There  is  to  be  a light  at  the  head  of  each  bed 
and  one  near  the  desk  in  addition  to  the  center  one. 

That  copies  of  the  original  seats  are  being  placed  in  the  Ether 
Dome. 

That  the  census  at  the  Baker  Memorial  has  reached  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  and  that  there  are  about  twenty-five  floor  duty 
nurses  on  duty  there. 
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Fifty  Years  After  Graduation 

209  Jones  Avenue,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

May  9th,  1930. 

My  dear  Miss  Dieter; 

I think  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  during  one  of  my 
visits  at  the  Mass.  General  Hospital,  possibly  at  the  Anniversary 
in  1923.  On  the  18th  of  May  it  will  be  fifty  years  since  my  gradu- 
ation. It  may  be  of  interest  to  our  nurses  to  know  that  even  at 
81  a nurse’s  usefulness  is  not  quite  over.  In  the  last  three  months 
I have  written  a small  book  for  mothers,  “Common  Ailments  of 
Children,”  soon  to  be  published ; given  an  address  before  the 
Medical  Club  of  Greenville  on  Florence  Nightingale;  another 
address  to  the  nurses  of  a local  hospital  and  an  informal  talk  to 
the  nurses  of  the  State  Alumnae  Association  of  South  Carolina. 

In  the  last  year  I have  written,  by  hand,  more  than  1,000 
letters. 

In  May  I expect  to  cross  the  Atlantic  for  the  13th  time  and 
to  stay  in  England  until  after  Christmas.  Age  is  largely  a matter 
of  arteries  and  will  power ! With  kindest  regards, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Elisabeth  Robinson  Scovil. 


Mary  E.  Ginley 

On  April  18th  Mary  E.  Ginley,  of  the  Class  of  1926,  died  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  after  a month’s  illness. 

To  her  friends  her  departure  was  a great  shock  and  sorrow. 
Her  ready  smile  and  infectious  laugh  were  always  a source  of 
pleasure  to  others.  All  through  her  training  days  this  quiet  girl 
made  a way  into  the  hearts  of  those  with  whom  she  was  associated, 
by  her  courageous  determination  to  overcome  obstacles,  her  de- 
sire to  please  and  her  diligent  effort  to  make  her  work  more  nearly 
perfect. 

As  assistant  supervisor  of  the  Operating  Rooms  she  was  alert 
and  capable  and  in  her  the  General  has  lost  one  of  its  most  promis- 
ing young  graduates. 

Her  friends  will  miss  her  rarely  beautiful  personality. 
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Mary  Murray  Appointed  Physical-Social  Director 

Miss  Murray  took  up  her  duties  on  June  23.  She  is  a gradu- 
ate of  the  Sargent  School  of  Physical  Education,  and  has  had 
several  years’  experience  in  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa- 
tions, Jackson  College,  and  Girls’  Clubs. 

Miss  Murray  brings  to  us  not  only  sound  academic  prepara- 
tion, years  of  experience,  but  the  qualities  of  personality  which 
are  necessary  for  success  in  a position  such  as  this.  The  Training 
School  is  certainly  fortunate  in  having  such  a worker  on  its  staff. 


May  Ball 

On  May  21,  1930,  the  class  of  1932  were  the  hostesses  at  the 
annual  May  Ball.  This  year  the  party  was  given  at  the  Hotel 
Somerset  in  the  Princess  Ballroom.  The  list  of  patrons  and 
patronesses  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Homans,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederic  A.  Washburn,  Miss  Sally  Johnson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman 
C.  Baker,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Wood,  and  Miss  Clare  Dennison. 
Miss  Susan  Jones,  1932,  was  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 


News  Items 

Ruth  Railey  (1915)  is  now  Mrs.  George  B.  Wekerle,  and  is 
living  at  12  Gansevoort  Street,  New.  York  City. 

Mary  Leonard  (1927)  is  to  be  public  health  nurse  in  three  of 
the  Northern  Counties  in  the  New  York  State,  and  is  working 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department  of  Health. 

Erna  Kuhn  (1914)  will  this  Fall  be  the  Instructor  of  Nursing 
at  the  McLean  Hospital  School  of  Nursing. 

Eunice  Smith  (1902)  is  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the? 
Homeopathic  Hospital,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Marjory  Stimson  (1921)  is  to  be  on  the  Staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Nursing  Education,  Columbia  University,  and  will  teach 
in  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Division. 

Katharine  Faville  (1921)  is  Director  of  the  Public  Health 
Nursing  course  at  the  City  College  of  Detroit.  The  work  is  car- 
ried on  in  co-operation  with  the  City  Health  Department  and  the 
District  Nursing  Association  of  Detroit. 

A.  Margaret  Hillis  (1926)  is  assistant  superintendent  of 
nurses  at  the  Bridgeport  Hospital,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  majority  of  the  February  section  of  the  class  of  1930  are 
already  placed.  The  Misses  Abbott,  Ames,  Bailey,  Gustafson,  Ide, 
Lifvergren,  Ellinwood  and  McDonald  are  on  the  Staff  at  Ijie  Baker 
Memorial.  Miss  Breen,  Miss  Gilbert  and  Miss  Dean  are  at  the 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  The  Misses  Burgess,  Eastham,  Haley, 
Halladay,  Savage,  Alexander  and  Persis  Lane  are  at  the  General 
Hospital.  Miss  Lawson  and  Miss  St.  Louis  are  at  the  Boston 
Lying-In  Hospital.  Miss  Dennis  has  gone  abroad.  Miss  Greer 
and  Miss  Esson  are  married.  Of  the  remaining  graduates  of  this 
section  Miss  Young  is  at  home,  and  Misses  Brown,  Dow,  Jones  and 
Richardson  are  doing  private  nursing. 

Gladys  Beardwood  (1925)  is  with  the  District  Nursing  Asso- 
ciation in  Providence,  R.  I. 

Grace  Gummo  (1920)  is  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the 
Physicians  Hospital,  Plattsburg,  New  York. 

Abby  P.  Choate  ( 1926)  has  completed  a course  in  the  care  of 
Communicable  Diseases  at  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital,  New 
York  City. 

Helena  Syvertsen  (1924)  has  gone  to  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
where  she  will  be  office  nurse. 

Harriet  Fye  (1923)  is  Supervisor  of  the  Obstetrical  Depart- 
ment at  the  Warren  City  Hospital,  Warren,  Ohio. 

Nathalie  Davis  (1928)  is  clinic  nurse  with  the  American  Mu- 
tual Liability  Insurance  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Mary  Norton  (1929)  is  assistant  night  supervisor  at  the 
General. 

R.  Jean  McGaughey  (1929)  is  head  nurse  at  the  General. 

In  September  Clare  Dennison  (1918)  will  return  to  Teachers’ 
College  for  a year  to  study.  Kathleen  Atto,  B.A.  (1922)  will  suc- 
ceed Miss  Dennison  as  assistant  superintendent  of  nurses. 

Anna  Taylor  (1928)  will  in  September  hold  the  position  as 
assistant  to  the  Supervisor  of  Theoretical  Instruction.  Sylvia 
Perkins  (1928)  who  has  held  this  position  for  two  years  will  go  to 
Teachers’  College. 

Evelyn  Horton  (1930)  is  to  be  located  in  Pawnee  City,  Ne- 
braska, where  she  will  be  County  School  Nurse. 

Several  of  our  graduates  are  going  abroad  this  summer, — 
among  them  Elizabeth  Hatlow  (1901),  who  will  visit  the  British 
Isles,  and  see  Ellen  Selby  (1915).  Ruth  Sleeper  (1922)  and  her 
sister  are  taking  the  Virgilian  Tour.  Margaret  Stearns  Lane 
(1929)  is  on  leave  of  absence  for  a trip  abroad.  Mary  Weston 
(1924)  is  touring  the  British  Isles. 

Marion  Stevens  (1923)  who  has  been  at  Teachers’  College 
this  last  year  will  return  to  us  in  August  to  be  supervisor  of 
Pediatric  Nursing.  This  appointment  will  do  much  to  strengthen 
our  organization.  Miss  Stevens  is  particularly  well  qualified  for 
the  appointment  as  she  has  worked  with  children  almost  the  entire 
time  since  graduation. 


Marriages 

Leach- Wayland.  On  June  14,  1930,  Geneva  Leach  (1921)  to 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Wayland,  Union,  Maine.  At  home  after  July 
tenth,  Orange,  Connecticut. 

Clow-Dye.  On  June  7,  1930,  Ethel  Clow  (1927)  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Joseph  Paul  Dye,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire. 
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Horan-Crosby.  On  June  14,  1930,  Isabelle  Horan  (1928)  to 
Mr.  Wilson  Shepard  Crosby,  New  York  City. 

Cates-Crowell.  On  May  19,  1930,  Virginia  Cates  (1923)  to 
Mr.  H.  Norton  Crowell,  Winthrop,  Mass. 


Births 

On  March  3,  1930,  a son,  Charles  Winter,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  Burt  Straight  (Ruth  M.  Stickney,  1922). 


Deaths 

Ida  E.  Shattuck  (1892). 

Rosa  Ruel  (1896). 
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McKay,  The  Thayer,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Price,  30  cents. 


Fairview,  a vacation  and  week-end  house  for  nurses,  situated  at  Rowley, 
Mass.,  and  steadily  growing  in  popularity,  is  open  throughout  the  year. 
Board  and  lodging,  $1.00  per  day  for  student  nurses;  $1.50  per  day  for 
graduate  nurses ; and  $2.00  per  day  for  any  friend  a nurse  may  be  allowed 
to  take  there.  Stay  is  limited  to  two  weeks.  Each  guest  is  expected  to 
take  care  of  her  room.  For  reservations  write  to  the  Hostess,  Miss  Christina 
Wieck,  or  telephone  Rowley  24-2. 


There  are  three  forms  of  membership  in  the  Alumnae : 

1.  Active  Membership.  Fee,  $4.50. 

These  members  must  be  registered  and  residents  of  Massachusetts. 
This  membership  includes  membership  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses  Association  and  the  American  Nurses  Association.  It  includes 
the  Quarterly  Record. 

2.  Non-Resident  Membership >.  Fee,  $2.00. 

Graduates  who  are  not  residents  in  the  state.  Not  necessarily  regis- 
tered. Includes  the  Quarterly  Record. 

3.  Associate  Membership.  Fee,  $2.00. 

Not  necessarily  registered.  Graduates  may  join  as  Associates  before 
they  have  opportunity  to  take  State  Board  Examinations,  and  have 
all  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Alumnae,  but  are  not  members  of  the 
state  and  national  associations.  Includes  the  Quarterly  Record. 
The  fiscal  year  is  the  calendar  year  Dues  are  payable  January  of  each  year. 
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PRESS  OF  W.  S.  BEST-CAUSTIC-CLAFLIN  CO..  BOSTON.  MASS 


Editorial 

We  have  already  announced  in  these  pages  the  publication 
of  Mrs.  Myers’  History  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
from  1872  to  1900.  It  is  a fascinating  story,  filled  with  anec- 
dotes illustrating  the  lives  of  those  great  physicians  and  others, 
whose  names  still  live  among  us.  The  following  quotation  will  be 
of  interest : 
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“In  his  ‘Memoir’  of  Dr.  Bigelow,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
refers  thus  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital : ‘This  Hos- 
pital has  always  inspired  the  fervid  attachment  of  those  holding 
any  relation  to  it  whatsoever, — whether  as  citizens,  proud  of  its 
benevolent  services;  as  pupils  grateful  for  its  teachings;  or  as 
medical  officers,  who  have  put  their  own  work  into  its  comprehen- 
sive fields  of  usefulness.  It  has  universally  fostered  a feeling  of 
affection,  such  as  is  cherished  for  an  Alma  Mater.’  ” 

And  to  this  Mrs.  Myers  adds : “This  same  spirit  permeates  the 
atmosphere  of  the  whole  place  today.  Those  who  have  served  her 
longest  love  every  stone  of  her  buildings,  and  honor  her  with  the 
true  spirit  of  loyalty.  And  even  those  who  are  in  their  first  years 
of  service  confess  to  an  indescribable  feeling  about  her  that  grips 
their  hearts.” 

On  another  page  we  have  ventured  to  quote  from  the  first 
chapter  of  Mrs.  Myers’  book,  believing  that  the  alumnae  will  be 
as  interested  as  we  were,  reading  this  bit  of  additional  early 
history. 


We  are  printing  in  this  number  an  index  of  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  the  nineteen  volumes  of  the  Quarterly's  history. 
We  hope  that  this  index  has  value  and  that  it  can  be  used  fre- 
quently as  a source  of  reference.  Considerable  labor  has  gone 
into  its  compilation ; While  it  may  sound  like  dry  reading,  when 
one  needs  to  look  up  an  article  it  will  be  worth  while  to  have  an 
index  such  as  this. 


M.  G.  H.  Loan  Fund 

The  Alumnae  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  first  loan 
made  possible  by  the  M.  G.  H.  Loan  Fund  has  been  granted  to 
Esther  Fessenden  (1928).  Since  her  graduation  Miss  Fessenden 
has  been  night  supervisor  and  head  nurse  on  the  Pediatric  Serv- 
ice. She  is  to  take  courses  in  Supervision  at  Teachers’  College. 

We  had  hoped  to  complete  the  fund  before  the  first  loan  was 
made,  but  were  unable  to  do  so.  To  date  the  Fund  totals  $1805.37. 
Are  there  still  some  who  are  anxious  to  see  us  complete  the 
$2,000?  If  so,  please  send  your  contributions  to  Miss  Helene 
G.  Lee,  420  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

The  Loan  Fund  Committee. 


Sept.  15,  1930. 
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A Bit  of  Additional  Early  History 

Among  some  papers  filed  away  in  1879  the  following  letters 
were  found  and  here  copied.  The  first  is  from  Dr.  Benjamin  S. 
Shaw,  at  that  time  visiting  physician  at  the  hospital : 


“Boston,  April  14,  1879. 

“To  the  Trustees  of  the  Hospital , 

Gentlemen : 

“I  herewith  present  to  the  hospital  a letter  which  has  recently 
come  into  my  possession,  written  in  1839  by  the  Rev.  John  Bart- 
lett of  Marblehead.  In  it  he  relates  his  claims  as  originator  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  the  McLean  Asylum,  and 
narrates  the  measures  which  he  took  for  that  purpose.  From  1807 
to  1810  Mr.  Bartlett  was  Chaplain  of  the  Alms  House  in  Boston, 
where  the  insane  town  paupers  were  at  that  time  confined.  He 
says  he  was  induced  by  the  want  of  proper  medical  treatment,  and 
particularly  by  the  case  of  a stranger  suddenly  seized  with  insanity 
in  the  street,  to  call  a meeting  to  consider  the  subject  of  establish- 
ing a hospital  for  the  insane,  and  that  the  result  of  this  and  sub- 
sequent meetings  was  the  incorporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

“Mr.  Bowditch,  in  his  history  of  the  hospital  prints  the  cir- 
cular letter  of  Drs.  Jackson  and  Warren,  distributed  in  18,10, 
which  he  calls  the  corner  stone  of  the  institution.  In  this  letter 
they  state  that  their  authority  was  conferred  by  a number  of  re- 
spectable gentlemen,  reference  being  probably  made  to  the  very 
meetings  called  by  Mr.  Bartlett  and  detailed  in  his  letter.  If  this 
is  so,  the  letter  is  of  historical  interest,  and  is  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  a future  editor  of  the  Bowditch  His- 
tory of  the  Hospital. 

Respy.  your  Obdt.  Servt. 

Benjamin  S.  Shaw.” 


The  letter  referred  to  was  written  by  the  Reverend  John 
Bartlett,  at  Marblehead,  where  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church  since  1811,  following  his  resignation  from 
the  Almshouse.  It  was  in  response  to  inquiries  from  his  son.  Dr. 
John  S.  Bartlett,  of  Boston.  The  following  is  a copy: 
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“Marblehead,  Mass.,  Friday  Eve,  29,  1839 

My  dear  son : 


“You  ask  me  to  state  what  I remember  of  my  agency 
in  the  commencement  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and 
of  the  McLean  Asylum.  I believe  that  I have  told  that  the  first 
measures  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of  that  concern  originated  with 
me.  From  Nov.  3,  1807  to  1810  I was  chaplain  at  the  Almshouse 
in  Boston.  Dr.  Jno.  Gorham  was  the  physician  of  the  staff  the 
first  and  part  of  the  second  year  of  my  residence,  and  Dr.  Parker 
(the  son  of  the  Bishop)  the  rest  of  the  time.  You  know  that  I 
was  ever  interested  in  your  profession,  and  having  there  a fine 
opportunity  of  indulging  my  taste,  I pursued  the  study  of  it  from 
the  mere  love  of  it.  Much  of  my  time  was  devoted  to  the  sick,  but 
the  portion  of  the  diseased  which  most  interested  me  was  the  in- 
sane. There  were  generally  from  10  to  20  in  the  house,  and 
although  the  care  was  taken  of  them,  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  house  would  afford,  yet  there  was  no  place  for  their  confine- 
ment and  rest;  a twenty  foot  building,  with  several  cells  opening 
into  a long  entry,  in  each  of  cells  was  a board  cabin  or  berth,  with 
loose  straw,  a pail  for  necessary  purposes,  was  their  only  accom- 
modation. The  violent  were  confined  in  straight  jackets,  and  the 
filth  and  wretchedness  of  the  place  were  dreadful.  At  that  time 
there  were  no  places  of  refuge  for  the  insane  in  Massachusetts 
except  in  a few  private  houses  in  the  country,  owned  and  man- 
aged by  Doctors,  such  as  Willard’s,  of  Uxbridge,  etc.,  etc.  The 
mode  of  managing  the  insane  then  was  most  cruel,  and  unfavor- 
able to  recovery.  Whipping,  etc.,  was  often  resorted  to  (not  at 
the  Almshouse)  but  in  these  country  places.  The  physicians  at 
the  Almshouse  were  human,  good  men,  but  the  subject  of  insanity 
they  did  not  appear  to  understand ; or  rather,  no  facilities  were 
afforded  them  for  the  employment  of  those  moral  remedies  which 
Pinel  and  others  had  so  successfully  applied  in  France.  This 
wretchedness  of  this  class  of  patients  and  their  miserable  condi- 
tion in  the  Almshouse  moved  my  feelings  exceedingly.  I gave 
my  mind  intensely  to  the  study  of  the  causes  and  remedies  of 
mania  in  its  various  kinds.  I went  to  Philadelphia,  N.  York,  ex- 
amined the  hospitals  there,  read  Pinel  and  all  the  accounts  I could 
procure  of  the  asylums  in  France  and  England.  I became  deeply 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  a similar  Asylum  in  Massachu- 
setts. What  prompted  my  action  was,  several  persons  of  respecta- 
bility seized  suddenly  deranged,  and  brought  to  these  cells.  Among 
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others,  a Capt.  Jones  seized  suddenly  on  ’change,  violently  de- 
ranged. He  was  a stranger,  commander  of  a vessel,  and  instantly 
put  into  a strait  jacket  and  locked  up  in  one  of  these  cells. 

“I  sat  down  to  my  desk  and  wrote  from  15  to  25  billets  ad- 
dressed to  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable  gentlemen 
of  Boston,  requesting  them  to  meet  at  Conant  Hall  on  the  Mon- 
day evening,  to  take  into  consideration  the  importance  of  adopting 
some  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
Among  these  gentlemen  were  Sam  Smith,  Barney  Smith,  Francis 
D.  Channing,  Esq.,  Thomas  Perkins,  Col.  Joseph  May,  Drs.  J.  C. 
Warren,  James  Jackson,  Jno.  Gorham,  several  others.  They  met 
agreeably  to  notice.  Inquired  who  called  them  together  and  why. 
I gave  a representation  of  the  sad  condition  of  the  insane,  the 
need  of  an  Asylum,  etc.  They  listened  with  interest  and  agreed 
that  something  should  be  done.  At  these  meetings  I was  secre- 
tary. They  adjourned  for  another  week.  When  they  met  Doc- 
tors Warren  and  Jackson  and  Gorham  suggested  the  Expediency 
of  uniting  with  this  object,  the  establishment  of  a Hospital  for 
the  sick.  Some  fears  were  expressed  that  by  proposing  too  much, 
neither  object  could  be  obtained.  Consequently,  subscriptions 
were  first  solicited  for  the  Insane  Hospital.  Lt.  Gov.  Phillips 
subscribed  $20,000. 

“At  this  third  meeting,  I observed  to  the  gentlemen  that  as 
I was  a young  man  and  little  known,  it  would  be  better  that  some 
other  more  known  should  be  chosen  Secretary.  Accordingly  they 
chose  Mr.  Codman  (Richard,  I think),  son  of  Stephen  Cod- 
man,  Esq. 

Yours  in  haste, 

J.  Bartlett. 

This  letter  is  descriptive  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
insane  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  there  were 
no  hospitals  in  New  England,  nor  any  help  for  the  mentally  ill 
except  in  the  “few  private  houses,”  as  mentioned.  These  unfor- 
tunate people  were  treated  like  criminals,  or  like  wild  beasts.  Pre- 
vious to  the  building  of  the  McLean  Asylum  there  were  but  three 
institutions  in  the  country  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane ; one  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  where  a department  for  mental  cases 
was  maintained,  established  in  1751 ; the  Insane  Hospital  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.,  established  in  1768;  and  the  Friends’  Asylum  at 
Frankfort,  Pa.,  dating  from  1813.  The  McLean  Asylum  opened 
its  doors  in  1818,  seven  years  after  the  date  of  its  incorporation. 
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The  Almshouse  referred  to  in  the  letters  was  situated  on 
Leverett  Street.  It  was  opened  in  1800,  taking  the  place  of  the 
old  Boston  Almshouse  which  for  more  than  one  hundred  years 
stood  at  the  corner  of  Beacon  and  Park  Streets.  The  first  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1662  on  this  site,  and  Beacon  Street  was  for 
some  time  called  the  “way  leading  to  the  Almshouse.” 

The  small  hospital  at  the  Almshouse  and  the  Boston  Dis- 
pensary were  the  two  sources  of  relief  to  the  sick  poor  of  Boston ; 
the  former  was  for  paupers  only.  The  first  address  of  the  Trus- 
tees to  the  Public,  published  in  1814,  contains  the  following  rela- 
tive to  the  care  of  the  sick  at  the  Boston  Almshouse : “All  it  pos- 
sesses are  accommodations  for  eight  patients.  Yet,  scanty  as  are 
its  provisions  in  this  respect,  and  few  as  are  its  inducements  to 
partake  of  its  protection,  there  are  often  three  times  as  many 
patients  as  the  house  possesses  means  of  accommodating.”  Those 
who  applied  to  the  dispensary  for  aid  were  visited  in  their  own 
homes.  It  was  not  until  18,56,  sixty  years  after  its  founding,  that 
“climes”  were  begun  although  they  had  been  suggested  by  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  1837,  when  he  was  serving  as  District 
Physician.  So  that  the  Almshouse  was  the  only  place  where  clini- 
cal instruction  might  be  given.  In  1784  a petition  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  to 
allow  professors  and  lecturers  from  the  Medical  Department  of 
Harvard  College,  with  a limited  number  of  their  pupils,  to  attend 
the  sick  poor  at  the  Almshouse  for  the  purpose  of  clinical  teach- 
ing. For  various  reasons — expense  probably  playing  a large  part 
— this  petition  was  denied. 

Under  date  of  May,  1810,  another  petition  was  presented  to 
the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  and  at  a meeting  held  in  July,  1810, 
it  was  voted : 

“That  the  said  professors  ...  be  permitted  to  visit  the  sick 
in  the  Almshouse  for  the  purpose  expressed  in  their  application, 
with  such  numbers  of  pupils  as  the  professors  may  think  proper, 
for  the  present  year  ending  in  March  next  (1811),  provided  that 
the  sick  in  the  Almshouse,  and  those  in  the  Town  who  fall  under 
the  care  of  the  professors,  should  receive  from  them  all  necessary 
medical  attention  and  medicine,  free  from  expense  to  the  town.” 
At  a meeting  of  the  Professors  of  Harvard  University  attend- 
ing on  the  Almshouse,  held  on  October  20,  1810,  it  was  voted: 
“1st.  That  the  patients  in  the  Almshouse  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  medical  and  surgical. 

“2nd.  That  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  take  charge  of  the  surgical 
patients  through  the  year. 
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“3rd.  That  Dr.  (James)  Jackson  take  charge  of  the  medical 
patients  for  three  months  from  November  1,  1810,  and  for  one 
month  longer,  if  circumstances  require. 

(The  first  surgeon  and  the  first  physician  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.) 

“8th.  That  House  Pupils  shall  be  admitted  to  attend  the 
Almshouse  for  the  sum  of  $50  for  the  year,  not  including  the 
period  during  which  the  lectures  have  to  be  given.” 

We  have  made  this  long  extract  from  Mrs.  Myers’  book,  be- 
lieving that  all  the  graduates  will  be  interested  in  knowing  how  the 
M.  G.  H.  began.  Many  of  us  had  known  that  the  term  “House 
Pupil”  was  the  term  in  use  at  the  hospital  in  referring  to  the 
“House  Officers.”  How  many  of  us  have  known  the  origin  of  it? 
We  also  quote  from  an  address  of  the  Trustees  in  1922,  the  fol- 
lowing, which  gives  us  a picture  of  the  hospital  as  it  existed  at 
that  time : 

“The  Hospital,  now  entirely  finished  with  the  exception  of 
the  interior  of  one  wing,  stands  on  a small  eminence,  at  the  most 
westerly  part  of  Boston,  open  to  the  south,  east  and  west.  The 
beautiful  hills  which  surround  Boston,  are  well  seen  from  every 
part  of  the  building,  and  the  grounds  on  the  south  are  washed 
by  the  waters  of  the  bay.  These  grounds  will  be  laid  out  into 
walks  and  gardens,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  funds  will  permit, 
for  the  purposes  of  amusement  and  exercise  to  the  patients;  in 
which  will  be  included  a small  kitchen  garden,  also  for  relaxation 
and  pleasing  and  healthful  occupation.  In  the  centre  are  the 
rooms  for  the  Superintendent,  the  Apothecary,  attendants,  and 
the  kitchen.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  centre  is  also  the  operating 
theatre.  The  wings  are  divided  into  apartments  for  patients ; 
those  of  the  males  being  distinct  from  the  females.  The  staircase 
and  entries  are  of  stone.  The  apartments  are  supplied  with  heat 
by  pipes  from  a furnace  in  the  cellar — they  are  also  supplied  with 
water,  by  pipes  running  by  the  side  of  the  air  flues,  in  order  to 
keep  from  freezing  in  the  winter.  The  Hospital  is  under  the  im- 
mediate care  of  the  Superintendent,  and  it  is  visited  and  examined 
by  a Committee  of  the  Trustees,  every  Thursday.  There  is  also 
a stated  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  every  fortnight,  in  the  Hos- 
pital, on  the  general  concerns  of  the  Institution.  The  Physician 
and  Surgeon,  independent  of  their  regular  duties  in  the  Hospital, 
will  give  advice  to  out-patients,  to  whom  medicines  will  also  be 
distributed  gratuitously.  The  Physician,  Dr.  Jackson,  attends  for 
this  purpose  at  the  Hospital  on  Thursdays  at  12  o’clock,  and  the 
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Surgeon,  Dr.  Warren,  at  the  same  hour  on  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days. On  the  latter  day,  persons  affected  with  disorders  in  the 
eyes,  will  particularly  receive  medical  care. 

“The  situation  of  the  hospital  as  well  as  the  Asylum  for  the 
Insane  allows  it  to  be  approached  by  water  by  all  the  New  Eng- 
land States  which  border  upon  the  ocean. 

“The  Hospital  offers  peculiar  advantages  to  those  who  require 
surgical  operations.  . . . There  is  a room  expressly  prepared  for 
this  purpose,  with  a light  adapted  to  it,  and  in  case  of  accident  or 
emergency,  there  are  instruments,  dressings,  medicines,  and  skil- 
ful attendants,  all  within  reach  and  call  of  the  operator.  And  also 
in  case  of  pain  or  accident  following  an  operation  there  is  always 
a Physician  in  the  place  to  administer  relief  both  day  and  night. 

. . . The  Trustees  consider  this  the  most  favorable  arrange- 
ment in  the  Hospital,  and  one  upon  which  great  value  deserves  to 
be  placed.” 


Miss  Dennison  Resigns — Goes  to  Columbia  University 

In  January,  1921,  Clare  Dennison  was  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  of  nurses  and  resigned  this  position  September  15, 
1930.  She  had  ten  months’  leave  of  absence  for  study  in  the  De- 
partment of  Nursing  Education,  Teachers  College.  For  nearly 
nine  years,  therefore,  Miss  Dennison  has  ably  filled  the  position 
of  assistant  in  the  office  of  a large  school  which  is  an  integral  part 
of  a great  busy  hospital. 

Every  school  has  two  main  divisions  in  the  professional 
preparation  of  its  students ; namely,  class  room  instruction  and 
field  experience.  Assigning  the  students  for  their  field  experience 
has  been  one  of  Miss  Dennison’s  major  jobs.  If  these  students 
could  have  been  moved  in  blocks  as  experience  was  needed  this 
would  have  been  a simple  task,  but  when  these  young  women  must 
provide  the  entire  nursing  care,  night  and  day,  for  some  four 
hundred  patients  in  the  main  hospital,  the  task  assumes  a magni- 
tude which  can  be  comprehended  by  only  those  who  have  had  a 
similar  task.  To  provide  the  necessary  months  of  surgical,  medi- 
cal and  pediatric  nursing,  experience  in  the  Diet  Kitchen,  the  Out- 
Patient  Department  and  the  Operating  Room ; to  meet  the  neces- 
sary night  duty  shifts;  to  keep  some  semblance  of  seniority;  to 
adjust  when  illness  and  leaves  of  absence  break  into  the  schedule ; 
to  have  some  measure  of  correlation  between  field  experience  and 
class  room  instruction ; to  meet  affiliations  with  five  other  institu- 
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tions ; to  furnish  an  elective  for  a large  majority  of  the  students; 
and  accomplish  all  this  in  three  years  to  a day,  and  at  the  same 
time  “man”  the  wards,  requires  an  intelligence  and  a generalship 
far  above  the  average. 

During  the  years  that  Miss  Dennison  has  been  assistant  five 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  young  women  have  graduated.  Every 
one  has  been  given  the  field  experience  required  by  the  State 
Board  of  Nurse  Examiners  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 
There  has  been  no  exception.  This  has  not  been  accomplished 
on  an  eight  hour  day.  Thought  and  planning  have  gone  on  off 
duty,  during  the  night,  and  more  than  one  morning  Miss  Dennison 
has  come  to  her  office  filled  with  apprehension,  sure  that  somebody 
has  not  moved  on  time  and  some  other  body  is  due  to  graduate 
before  she  can  possibly  get  a required  experience.  The  school  and 
especially  these  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  young  women  have 
some  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  this  phase  of  Miss  Denni- 
son’s work,  and  are  grateful  to  her  for  what  she  has  done  for 
them. 

Then  there  is  that  other  feature  of  the  work  of  every  assist- 
ant ; namely,  that  of  carrying  the  responsibility  and  making  a deci- 
sion when  the  principal  is  away  for  conventions,  vacations  and  ill- 
ness. It  is  difficult  to  make  a decision  for  which,  in  the  last 
analysis,  another  is  responsible.  For  this  reason  it  is  sometimes 
easier  to  make  a decision  when  in  the  position  of  superintendent 
than  to  make  it  in  the  position  of  assistant  superintendent.  Miss 
Dennison  has  had  perception  and  judgment  in  discharge  of  this 
duty.  Never  once  has  the  chief  officer  of  the  school  returned  to 
straighten  out  or  adjust  the  results  of  poor  administration  during 
her  absence. 

Since  her  graduation  Miss  Dennison,  by  virtue  of  native  intel- 
ligence, hard  work  and  a large  field  for  experience,  has  obtained 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  administration  of  one  large  training 
school.  She  needs  to  have  this  field  work  supplemented  by  aca- 
demic nursing  education  and  experience  in  other  schools  of  nurs- 
ing. To  obtain  this  she  is  leaving  us.  She  will  not  return  as 
assistant.  After  Columbia  she  will  be  ready  to  administer  a 
school, — a position  for  which  she  will  be  prepared  as  few  have 
been  prepared. 

We  are  sorry  that  this  stage  of  Miss  Dennison’s  professional 
growth  has  come  to  an  end  for  we  shall  miss  her.  Her  work  is 
one  of  the  major  contributions  to  the  growth  of  the  school.  Her 
personal  loyalty  to  me  will  always  be  one  of  the  precious  memories 
of  my  professional  life. 


Sally  Johnson. 
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A Letter  from  Zululand 

Berachah  M.  S.  Mseleni  P.  O. 

Via.  Mkuzi,  Zululand,  So.,  Africa.  5-17-’30. 

Dear  Friends — 

We  really  do  regret  our  neglect  of  letters  to  the  friends  and 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on 
here  in  Mseleni  District.  One  often  wishes  you  could  be  with  us 
and  see  for  yourselves.  Oftentimes  when  one  has  been  preaching 
or  teaching,  when  that  is  over  one  longs  to  get  away  for  quiet 
and  rest,  but  no,  one  must  mingle  with  the  people,  talk  with  them, 
take  notice  of  the  children,  inquire  after  the  home  and  the  home 
life,  etc.  One’s  influence  over  them  is  much  greater  when  they 
know  that  you  know  them.  At  the  close  of  a recent  few  days’ 
meetings  some  women  said,  “When  are  you  coming  again?”  “Is 
there  anything  special?”  I asked.  “No,”  they  replied,  “we  want 
you  to  come  soon  and  see  how  we  are  getting  along,  talk  things 
over  with  us.”  Some  time  ago  when  it  became  impossible  to  get 
about  on  the  donkey  as  much  as  I used  to,  one  of  the  women  in 
the  section  I used  to  try  and  visit  each  Saturday  said,  “Nkosikazi, 
we  miss  the  donkey  coming  as  it  used  to  do.”  “But,”  I said,  “al- 
though you  do  not  see  the  donkey  as  often  as  you  used  we  carry 
you  on  our  hearts,  we  think  of  you  and  pray  for  you.”  She  re- 
plied, “How  can  you  know  how  to  pray  for  us  if  you  do  not  visit 
us  and  talk  with  us?”  Just  these  incidents  give  one  phase  of  a 
missionary’s  life,  or  what  the  people  expect  from  their  missionary. 
There  are  many  sides  to  that  life  of  which  they  can  have  no  con- 
ception. It  is  hard  for  them  to  enter  into  things  which  they  can- 
not see  with  their  own  eyes  and  hear  with  their  own  ears.  Just 
the  free,  loose  life  and  influence  of  their  own  people  makes  it 
hard  for  them  to  learn  new  things  or  ways  of  a foreign  people. 
They  must  learn  to  trust  you  before  they  can  accept  of  much  that 
you  have  to  offer  them  for  their  good,  both  spiritually  and  tem- 
porally. I do  wish  we  could  have  a medical  missionary  for  this 
district.  We  trust  the  Trained  Nurse  so  much  needed  will  soon 
be  here. 

Since  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrett  have  taken  charge  of  the  main 
station  Mr.  Keyes  and  the  writer  have  certainly  enjoyed  the  out- 
station  and  district  work.  We  are  very  grateful  to  Him  for  giv- 
ing us  the  strength  to  live  in  our  cart  and  go  from  place  to  place 
preaching  Christ  and  teaching  the  people.  Since  the  beginning  of 
this  year  we  have  had  baptisms  at  several  of  the  outstations.  New 
church  and  school  buildings  have  been  put  up  with  very  little  ex- 
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pense  to  ourselves,  the  natives  (Christian)  at  each  outpost  tak- 
ing hold  with  the  evangelist  in  charge  and  doing  the  work. 

Praise  the  Lord  with  us  for  conversions  on  the  main  and  out- 
stations  during  the  past  year.  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Keyes  have 
just  returned  from  a nine  days’  itinerary  amongst  the  outstations 
to  the  North.  They  tell  us  of  reports  from  the  evangelists  of  con- 
versions at;  each  station.  We  know  that  this  will  rejoice  your 
hearts  even  as  it  does  ours. 

We  feel  the  time  is  short,  atheism  and  anarchy  are  rampant, 
“rulers  taking  counsel  together  against  the  Lord  and  against  His 
Anointed,  saying, /Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder  and  cast  away 
their  cords  from  us/”  Praise  Him!  “The  foundation  of  God 
standeth  sure;  having  this  seal,  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are 
His.”  How  blessed  to  have  the  privilege  of  being  co-workers  with 
Him,  “ambassadors  for  Christ.”  O,  to  know  more  of  the  breadth, 
and  length,  and  depth,  and  height  of  His  love ! 

Our  dear  Ruth  and  her  husband  would  prize  your  prayers  on 
behalf  of  the  great  trial  which  has  come  to  them,  their  youngest 
son,  now  one  year  and  eight  months  old,  a strong  sturdy  boy,  de- 
veloped Infantile  Paralysis  when  just  one  year  old.  They  are  giving 
him  the  best  care  they  can  under  the  circumstances,  but  their  de- 
pendence is  in  Him.  Will  you  not  join  with  us  and  them  for  com- 
plete healing  for  Victor? 

When  in  Durban  in  March  we  had  the  joy  of  seeing  Howard 
happily  married  to  very  dear  Durban  girl.  She  seems  a noble 
character.  We  are  very  happy  about;  it.  Miss  Horton  was  a 
music  teacher.  Her  pupils — sixteen  in  number — felt  very  sad 
over  losing  their  teacher. 

Miss  Carlson  keeps  well  and  is  just  as  faithful  and  helpful 
as  ever. 

We  are  very  grateful  for  letters  received  from  old  and  new 
friends.  Remember,  dear  friends,  that  letters  of  encouragement 
and  cheer  are  a real  tonic  to  our  souls.  Thank  you  for  your  faith- 
fulness and  prayers. 

Pray  for  our  beloved  mission,  its  work  and  workers.  Pray 
for  deliverance  from  bodily  ailments.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrett  are 
both  being  tried  in  body  by  those  distressing  boils.  We  trust  they 
may  soon  disappear. 

Mr.  Keyes  joins  in  kind  regards  and  love  to  all. 

Yours  in  The  Blessed  Hope  of  His  near  return, 

A.  K.  Keyes. 

(Alice  K.  Howard) 
Class  1893 
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Miss  Hall  to  Travel  for  the  Harmon  Association 

Miss  Carrie  M.  Hall  has  been  granted  a leave  of  absence 
from  her  duties  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  from  Sep- 
tember until  next  April.  She  will  be  very  busy  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Harmon  Association,  with  which  organization  she  has 
been  actively  connected  for  several  years.  Several  months  ago, 
the  Quarterly  carried  an  article  concerning  the  association,  and 
its  method  of  providing  annuities  for  nurses. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  reading  the  American  Journal  of 
Nursing,  or  attending  conventions,  or  conducting  schools  know 
what  a burning  question  the  whole  problem  of  nurses’  savings  and 
sick  relief  is.  As  Chairman  of  the  National  Sick  Relief  Fund,  no 
one  is  better  informed  than  Miss  Hall  with  regard  to  actual  con- 
ditions, and  the  necessity  of  presenting  to  graduate  nurses  some 
method  of  saving  which  will  help  make  them  independent  in  old 
age. 

Miss  Hall’s  plan  is  to  get  in  touch  with  as  large  groups  of 
nurses  as  possible.  She  will  visit  state  meetings  and  district 
meetings. 


Reorganization  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’ 
Association 

Helene  Lee,  class  of  1922,  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association,  has  been  very  actively 
engaged  in  plans  for  its  reorganization. 

Formerly,  the  State  Nurses’  Association  was  loosely  divided 
into  county  branches,  one  for  each  county  in  the  state.  Since  this 
plan  was  not  recognized  by  the  American  Nurses’  Association,  the 
connection  between  the  state  and  the  county  branches  was  not  sat- 
isfactory. The  American  Nurses’  Association  favors  the  organi- 
zation of  each  State  Nurses’  Association  into  districts,  the  number 
of  districts  depending  somewhat  on  the  distribution  of  nurses. 
Most  of  the  State  Nurses’  Associations  throughout  the  country 
have  this  district  form  which  is  approved  by  the  American  Nurses’ 
Association. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  felt  that  Massachusetts  nurses 
could  accomplish  more  by  a different  form  of  organization.  This 
has  meant,  of  course,  a revision  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Nurses’  Association  to  permit  redistricting.  The  by- 
laws were  revised  and  accepted  at  the  annual  meeting  which  was 
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held  in  May.  During  the  summer,  plans  for  organizing  the  state 
into  five  districts  have  been  going  on,  and  this  fall  district  meet- 
ings are  being  held  to  vote  on  new  by-laws. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  five  districts  in  the  state  in- 
stead of  thirteen  branches. 

District  No.  1 — Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hampden,  and  Hampshire 
Counties. 

District  No.  2 — Worcester  County,  and  the  towns  of  Ashby, 
Townsend,  Pepperel,  Shirley,  Dunstable,  Groton,  Ayer,  Littleton, 
Boxboro,  Stow,  Hudson,  Marlboro,  Ashland,  Hopkinton,  Holliston, 
Medway,  Bellingham,  Franklin. 

District  No.  3 — Bristol  County,  Plymouth  County,  Barnstable 
Couhty,  Dukes  County,  and  Nantucket  County. 

District  No.  4 — Essex  County. 

District  No.  5 — Suffolk  County,  Norfolk  County,  and  all  of 
Middlesex  County  not  included  in  District  No.  2. 


Dedication  of  White  Fund  Health  Unit 

In  September,  the  sixth  and  most  modern  of  the  health  funds 
which  have  been  established  from,  the  income  of  the  George 
Robert  White  Fund  was  dedicated.  It  is  located  at  Blossom  and 
Parkman  Streets,  West  End,  adjoining  the  original  unit  which 
Mayor  Curley  established  as  an  experiment  and  which  proved  so 
successful  that  it  inspired  the  establishment  of  permanent  units 
in  five  other  sections  of  the  city. 

General  Edward  L.  Logan,  manager  of  the  White  Fund,  pre- 
sided, Henry  L.  Harriman,  a trustee  of  the  fund,  presented  the 
keys  to  Mayor  Curley,  who  spoke  briefly  in  eulogy  of  George 
Robert  White  in  approval  of  the  benefits  of  the  health  units,  and 
who  voiced  regret  at  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Bradbury,  sister 
of  Mr.  White,  whose  death  has  occurred  since  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  West  End  unit.  (Readers  of  the  Quarterly 
will  recall  that  by  the  terms  of  Mrs.  Bradbury’s  will,  the  M.  G.  H. 
receives  a large  bequest  which  will  amount  to  several  million 
dollars.) 


Department  of  Nursing  Education 
Columbia  University 

We  know  that  the  following  students  are  entering  Columbia 
this  fall.  We  shall  probably  learn  of  others, — Clare  Dennison 
(1918),  Sylvia  Perkins  (1928),  Daphne  Corbett  (1925),  Helen 
Burgess  (1928),  Esther  Fessenden  (1928),  Agnes  Peltz  (1922). 
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in  jUlemortam 

Emma  Margaret  Smith  (Class  1897)  departed  this  life 
July  21,  1930,  three  years  after  a serious  operation.  The  last  six 
weeks  of  her  life  she  was  in  the  Hospital,  receiving  beautiful  care 
and  bearing  her  sickness  and  weakness  heroically.  She  was  laid 
to  rest  in  the  Newtonville  Cemetery,  where  the  beauty  of  nature 
and  spirit  unite  to  soften  the  sadness  of  death  and  to  enliven  the 
hope  of  the  blessedness  of  eternal  life.  During  her  nursing  career 
she  was  associated  chiefly  with  hospital  management,  remaining 
some  years  in  each  of  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Hampshire  and  New  Jersey.  Of  the  Homeo- 
pathic Hospital,  Newark,  N.  J.,  she  was  in  charge  for  six  or  sev- 
en years.  All  her  friends  give  equal  expression  as  to  her  charac- 
teristics: her  Christ-like  spirit;  faithfulness  to  duty;  exceptional 
kindness  to  patients,  regardless  of  social  status,  whom  she  met 
with  a gracious  manner,  giving,  or  securing  for,  them  skilled 
nursing.  Generally  speaking,  she  always  made  allowances  for 
others,  which  indicates  a kindly,  loving  nature.  She  was  looked 
upon  as  a wonderful  friend;  a rare  personality.  Her  friends 
(who  are  the  source  of  what  is  given  here)  and  her  patients 
deemed  it  a privilege  to  have  known  her.  She  conscientiously 
carried  out  the  duties  of  an  honorable  and  dignified  position,  as 
she  conceived  that  of  the  superintendency  of  a hospital  to  be. 

Miss  Smith  was  a native  of  Nova  Scotia.  Her  mother,  a 
sister,  a brother,  a nephew  and  two  nieces  survive  her. 


3n  jWemortam 

Ida  E.  Shattuck  (Class  1892)  died  July  5,  1930,  after  a 
brief  illness.  She  was  the  last  of  a family  of  five  members.  As 
a girl,  her  education  was  received  at  Lawrence  Academy  in 
Groton,  going  from  there  to  Mt.  Holyoke,  from  which  institution 
she  was  a graduate. 

She  then  for  several  years  taught  school  with  excellent  suc- 
cess. While  teaching  she  devoted  her  summer  vacation  time  to 
work  with  sick  and  delicate  children  at  the  Coney  Island  Seaside 
Home,  helping  her  dear  friends,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Douglass, 
who  established  the  institution  and  operated  it  for  many  years. 
Entering  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  graduating  in 
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1892  from  the  Training  School  for  Nurses,  she  spent  the  follow- 
ing summer  as  nurse  in  the  Seaside  Home.  Then  followed  five 
years  as  Superintendent  at  the  Nashua  Emergency  Hospital  and 
one  year  at  the  Highland  Spring  Sanatorium  as  Matron  and 
Superintendent  of  Nurses.  Called  home  from  active  institutional 
work  by  serious  illnesses  and  deaths  in  her  immediate  family,  she 
remained  at  the  homestead  and  held  herself  ready  and  anxious  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  neighbors  and  friends.  During  many 
emergencies  and  sudden  illnesses  she  gave  freely  of  her  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  ability,  added  to  by  her  rare  good  judgment 
and  high  conception  of  Christian  service.  Years  of  poor  health 
led  her  to  spend  some  of  her  winters  in  Florida.  Her  summers 
were  spent  at  her  old  home.  Miss  Shattuck  showed  her  public 
spirit  in  various  ways — in  her  interest  in  public  affairs  and  par- 
ticularly in  her  active  part  in  local  organizations.  Always  cordial 
in  her  associations,  her  many  friends  will  long  hold  her  in  affec- 
tionate memory. 


Father  McCormick 

Many  an  alumna  of  the  school  will  be  sorry  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Father  McCormick.  For  years  he  was  the  visitor  to  the 
hospital  from  St.  Joseph’s  Church.  He  was  always  welcome,  and 
because  of  his  delightful  personality  made  friends  everywhere. 
He  died  in  Hingham  on  September  8th,  as  the  result  of  septic 
sore  throat. 


News  Items 

Ella  Hunter  (1923)  is  an  executive  assistant  in  the  Baker 
Memorial. 

Helen  Bubko  (1924)  is  supervisor  of  the  Out-Patient  De- 
partment of  the  Holyoke  Hospital,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Claire  Favreau  (1925)  is  assistant  superintendent  of  nurses 
at  the  National  Homeopathic  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Elsie  Floyd  (1923)  is  instructor  at  the  Mount  Sinai  Hos- 
pital, New  York  City. 
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Dorothy  Bargh  (1926)  is  assistant  superintendent  of  nurses 
at  the  Truesdale  Hospital,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Information  relative  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  graduates  has 
come  in  as  a result  of  the  request  in  the  Gray  Book — Madeline 
Spittall  (1924)  is  supervisor  at  the  Methodist  Hospital,  Dallas, 
Texas.  Eleanor  Fitzgerald  (1923)  is  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Jason 
Mixter.  Mrs.  Lucius  Churchill’s  (Mary  Knapp,  1906)  address 
is  402  4th  Street,  Redlands,  California. 

Helen  Lehmann  (1928)  is  instructor  at  the  Syracuse  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Margaret  Smart  (1928)  is  assistant  superintendent  of  nurses 
and  instructor  in  practical  nursing  at  the  Central  Maine  General 
Hospital,  Lewiston,  Maine. 

Wenona  Abbott  (1930)  is  assistant  to  the  supervisor  of  prac- 
tical instruction  at  the  General. 

Dorothea  Keough  (1929)  is  head  nurse  on  Ward  30  at  the 
General. 

Recent  appointments  at  the  Baker  Memorial  include  Gladys 
Boothman  ( 1927),  assistant  night  supervisor,  Dorothy  Ide  (1930), 
assistant  in  the  Operating  Room,  Eleanor  Flint  (1928),  head 
nurse  on  the  Fifth  Floor,  Veda  Lohnes  (1928),  supervisor  of 
nurses,  Alice  Haglund  (1924),  supervisor  of  the  Ninth  Floor. 

Those  who  watched  the  Tercentenary  Parade  on  September 
17th  were  particularly  interested  in  the  float  from  the  Prendergast 
Preventorium,  because  Dorothy  Leavitt  (1925)  appeared  in  that 
float  in  full  M.  G.  H.  uniform. 

Margaret  Matzek  (1929)  is  head  nurse  in  the  Female  Medi- 
cal Out-Patient  Department. 

Harriet  Haworth  (1929)  is  head  nurse  in  the  Female  Surgi- 
cal Out-Patient  Department. 

Ruth  Smith  (1929)  is  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Arthur  Allen. 

May  Flett  (1923)  is  practical  instructor  and  office  assistant 
at  the  Stamford  Hospital,  Stamford,  Conn. 

The  upper  floor  of  the  surgical  end  of  the  Bulfinch  Building, 
that  is,  the  north  side  which  was  raised  at  the  time  the  Bulfinch 
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was  remodeled,  is  now  being  equipped  for  a laboratory  in  surgical 
research.  Dr.  Churchill  will  be  director  of  this  laboratory. 

A Beauty  Parlor  is  now  in  full  swing  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
Baker  Memorial.  The  first  object  of  installing  a worker  here  is 
to  render  service  to  the  patients  at  the  Phillips  House  and  Baker 
Memorial.  It  may  also  be  used  by  the  nursing  personnel.  It  is 

open  several  hours  every  day  and  all  day  on  Saturday.  Nurses 
are  allowed  to  go  there  in  uniform.  What  would  the  officers  of 
the  training  school  fifty  years  ago  have  said  to  such  an  innovation! 

Ninety  students  entered  the  school  Wednesday,  Sepember 
3rd.  No  class  has  contained  a larger  portion  of  students  of  high 
rank,  or  with  better  personal  recommendations.  The  majority  of 
these  young  women  come  from  New  England,  with  others  from 
Ohio,  Louisiana,  and  New  Jersey. 

Betty  Dumaine  (1926)  has  visited  Scotland  and  England  this 
Summer. 

Minnie  Sewell  (1925)  is  Supervisor  of  the  Medical  Wards 
at  the  General. 

Harriet  McCollum  (1919)  is  in  the  Training  School  Office 
at  the  General  and  will  be  in  charge  of  assigning  students  for  their 
experience  on  wards  and  in  various  divisions.  This  will  relieve 
the  assistant  superintendent  of  nurses  for  other  responsibilities. 

Marie  Chandler  (1926)  is  in  charge  of  the  Baker  Memorial 
Operating  Room. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Frank  W.  Alexander  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
(Emma  Geis,  1920)  are  living  in  Mansfield,  Mass.,  where  Mr. 
Alexander  is  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Alexander  is 
also  studying  in  Boston  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

A letter  comes  from  Anita  M.  Jones  (1921).  She  is  one  of 
the  assistant  directors  of  the  Maternity  Center  Association,  New 
York  City.  Her  Fall  schedule  includes  visits  to  Virginia,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana  and  Texas. 

Mary  Savage  (1930)  is  supervisor  at  the  Corry  Hospital, 
Pennsylvania.  The  floor  which  she  is  supervisor  of  included 
Obstetrics. 
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An  assistant  dietitian  has  been  added  to  the  Staff.  Her  major 
responsibility  will  be  that  of  visiting  the  wards;  ascertaining  the 
difficulties  and  finding  a remedy.  For  some  time  there  has  been 
the  need  of  such  a worker.  It  is  one  thing  to  report  to  the  Dietetic 
Department  that  “the  patients  don’t  like  the  supper  menu,”  and 
it  is  another  thing  when  a member  of  the  Dietetic  Department  sees 
the  difficulties  that  arise  in  the  serving  of  diets.  The  Dietetic  De- 
partment and  the  Nursing  Department  can  now  confer  on  the  field 
of  action.  Improvement  all  along  the  line  is  expected  as  the  result 
of  this  new  appointment. 

Elena  Trayan  (1920)  writes  us  that  she  is  still  with  the 
Albanian  Red  Cross  Dispensary.  At  the  time  she  wrote  she  was 
spending  her  vacation,  the  first  in  two  years,  in  Paris. 

Alice  Gustafson  (1930)  is  Instructor  in  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Nursing  at  the  Holyoke  Hospital,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


Marriages 

Johnson-Gruppe.  On  August  16,  1930,  Statira  Johnson 
(1922)  to  Dr.  Karl  William  Gruppe,  Utica,  New  York.  At  home 
after  September  first,  91  Flint  Street,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Power-Holmstedt.  On  August  16,  1930,  Mary  S.  Power 
(1920)  to  Mr.  Raleigh  Warren  Holmstedt,  New  York  City.  At 
home  after  October  first,  414  Ballentine  Road,  Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

McNeely-Nelson.  On  September  4,  1930,  Marguerite  Mc- 
Neely  (1928)  to  Mr.  Harold  James  Nelson,  Carleton  Place,  On- 
tario, Canada.  At  home  1432  Lakewood  Avenue,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Lombard-Moulton.  On  September  6,  1930,  Lucia  Anna 
Lombard  (1928)  to  Dr.  Arthur  Lunt  Moulton,  Skowhegan, 
Maine. 


Births 

On  August  28,  1930,  a son,  Donald  Kenneth,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  Segee  (Marion  Barton  Burnham,  1924). 

On  August  6,  1930,  a son,  Robert  Friel,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  T.  Murphy  (Ruth  McAdams,  1923). 

On  September  7,  1930,  a daughter,  Mary  Edith,  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Pierson  (Irene  Derry,  1923). 
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Editorial 

On  another  page  we  are  reprinting  an  article  from  the  Survey 
Graphic  which  we  feel  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  every 
graduate  nurse.  To  those  of  us  who  have  been  in  close  touch  with 
nursing  problems,  it  does  not  say  so  much  that  is  new  as  that  it 
analyzes  clearly  and  graphically  a serious  situation. 
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Studying  Astronomy 

Among  the  secret  longings  of  our  heart  has  been  the  desire  to 
study  astronomy.  When  we  looked  out  on  the  heavens  on  a starry 
night  we  wanted  to  know  a few  more  constellations  than  the  Dip- 
per, or  Cassiopeia,  or  Orion,  which  was  just  about  all  that  we 
recognized.  And  I suppose  part  of  the  reason  was  just  because 
we  wanted  to  know  something  of  this  great  universe  outside  our- 
selves, against  which  we  appear  so  small  and  insignificant.  This 
fall  our  longing  is  satisfied.  We  are  taking  a course  in  astronomy, 
having  our  eyes  opened  to  wonders  of  which  we  had  not  dreamed. 
We  commend  to  your  reading  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
books  we  have  ever  dipped  into,  a book  on  astronomy,  and  yet  not 
too  technical  for  the  non-scientific  reader,  “The  Universe  Around 
Us,”  by  Sir  James  Jeans,  an  eminent  British  astronomer,  who  is 
not  only  a scientist  but  a philosopher.  To  show  you  what  it  is  like, 
I am  going  to  give  you  a couple  of  quotations,  which  will  show  the 
breadth  of  the  author’s  thinking. 

“The  more  mundane  sciences  prove  their  worth  by  adding  to 
the  amenities  and  pleasures  of  life,  or  by  alleviating  pain  and  dis- 
tress, but  it  may  well  be  asked  what  reward  astronomy  has  to  offer. 
Why  does  the  astronomer  devote  arduous  nights  and  still  more 
arduous  days,  to  studying  the  structure,  motions  and  changes  of 
bodies  so  remote  that  they  can  have  no  conceivable  influence  on 
human  life  ?” 

In  part  at  least  the  answer  would  seem  to  be  that  many  have 
begun  to  suspect  that  the  astronomy  of  today,  like  that  of  Galileo, 
may  have  something  to  say  on  the  enthralling  question  of  the  rela- 
tion of  human  life  to  the  universe  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  on  the 
beginnings,  meaning  and  destiny  of  the  human  race.  Bede  records 
how,  some  twelve  centuries  ago,  human  life  was  compared  in  poetic 
simile  to  the  flight  of  a bird  through  a warm  hall  in  which  men  sit 
at  feasting,  while  the  storm  rages  without.  . . . These  words, 
originally  spoken  in  advocacy  of  the  Christian  religion,  describe 
what  is  perhaps  the  main  interest  of  astronomy  today.  Man  “only 
knowing  life’s  little  lantern  between  dark  and  dark  wishes  to  probe 
further  into  the  past  and  future  than  his  span  of  life  permits.  He 
wishes  to  see  the  universe  as  it  existed  before  man  was,  as  it  will 
be  after  the  last  man  has  passed  again  into  the  darkness  from  which 
he  came.  . . . Before  he  can  understand  himself  man  must  first 
understand  the  universe  from  which  all  his  sense  perceptions  are 

drawn For  each  one  who  feels  the  purely  scientific  appeal 

of  astronomy,  there  are  probably  a dozen  who  are  attracted  by  its 
aesthetic  appeal.  Many  even  of  those  who  seek  after  knowledge 
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for  its  own  sake,  driven  by  that  intellectual  curiosity  which  pro- 
vides the  fundamental  distinction  between  themselves  and  the 
beasts,  find  their  main  interest  in  astronomy  as  the  most  poetical 
and  the  most  aesthetically  gratifying  of  the  sciences.  They  want 
to  exercise  their  faculties  and  imaginations  on  something  remote 
from  everyday  trivialities,  to  find  an  occasional  respite  from  “the 
long  littleness  of  life”  and  they  satisfy  their  desires  in  contemplat- 
ing the  serene  immensities  of  the  outer  universe.  To  many,  as- 
tronomy provides  something  of  the  vision  without  which  the  people 
perish. 


For  the  New  Year 

Lord  of  all  new  life, 

We  pray  thee  for  this  new  year, 

That  in  it  we  may  be  renewed  in  thine  own  life, 

And  walk  through  it  in  thine  own  companionship. 

We  pray  thee  for  new  freedom  of  spirit, 

New  zeal  in  thy  service,  new  forgetfulness  of  ourselves, 

New  power  to  forsake  the  lower  path, 

And  to  climb  ever  upward  to  the  heights. 

We  pray  thee  for  a new  breaking  down  of  barriers  this  year 
Between  man  and  man,  race  and  race,  nation  and  nation. 

We  pray  thee  for  a new  thinning  of  the  obscurity 
Which  hides  thee  from  the  dim  eyes  of  men. 

O Father,  in  this  new  year 

Lift  us  out  of  the  stagnant  morass  of  delusion, 

Where  we  are  choked  in  the  muddy  depths, 

Content  with  an  existence  which  is  one  long  death. 

Lift  us  out  and  away  into  the  clear  glory  of  thy  presence 
Where  the  darkness  is  cleansed  from  our  eyes, 

Our  form  is  changed,  and — whilst  still  dwelling  in  the  flesh — 

We  meet  thee,  day  by  day,  face  to  face,  in  eternity. 

From  “A  Book  of  Prayers written  for  use  in  an  Indian  College. 


Graduation 

The  Graduation  Exercises  for  the  Class  of  1931  will  be  held 
in  the  Moseley  Memorial  Building,  Friday  evening,  February  6th, 
1931.  The  hour  is  eight-thirty.  Formal  invitations  are  not  sent 
to  the  alumnae,  but  the  success  of  graduation  is  largely  measured 
by  the  number  of  graduates  who  return.  The  speaker  will  be  Mrs. 
Eva  Whitney  White,  President  of  the  Women’s  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union  and  formerly  Director  of  Simmons  College  School 
of  Social  Work. 
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GEORGE  WIGGLESWORTH 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

The  hospital  lost  one  of  its  best  friends  when  Mr.  Wiggles- 
worth  died  in  Bermuda,  on  Wednesday,  November  the  twenty- 
sixth.  He  had  been  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this 
hospital  for  nearly  thirty-five  years,  chairman  for  nine  years,  and 
President  since  1928.  Mr.  Wigglesworth  possessed  the  qualities 
of  wisdom,  kindness,  and  charm  to  an  unusually  large  degree;  of 
all  these  he  gave  generously  to  the  service  of  the  hospital.  The 
nurses  remember  him  as  the  presiding  officer  at  graduation.  The 
last  time  they  heard  him  speak  was  at  the  opening  exercises  of  the 
Baker  Memorial,  and  the  last  time  they  saw  him  was  at  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment. He  will  be  greatly  missed  from  these  hospital  functions. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  Wigglesworth  was  seventy-eight 
years  old.  He  seemed  young  because  he  was  happy  in  being  of 
service,  because  he  loved  people,  and  he  must  have  known  that 
many,  many  people  loved  him.  His  was  such  a rich  life.  He  made 
it  so. 

That  there  may  be  a renewed  appreciation  of  the  type  of  men 
who  give  of  their  time  and  talents  to  this  hospital  the  following  is 
quoted  from  a Boston  newspaper : “After  graduation  from  Harvard 
Mr.  Wigglesworth  spent  a year  at  the  Graduate  School  and  re- 
ceived an  A.M.  in  1875.  After  travel  in  Europe  he  attended  Har- 
vard Law  School  and  won  his  LL.B.  in  1878.  The  next  year  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  and  for  several  years  practiced 
law  in  Boston,  but  gradually  he  turned  his  attention  to  other  public 
and  private  interests. 

“He  was  for  awhile  president  of  the  York  Manufacturing 
Company  and  of  the  Everett  Mills  and  later  became  president  of 
the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  New  England  Trust  Company,  a director 
of  the  Merchants’  National  Bank,  the  Merrimack  Mills,  the  Tampa 
Electric  Company,  the  Waltham  Bleachery  and  Dye  Works  and 
of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company. 

“He  was  a trustee  of  the  Central  Aguirre  Sugar  Companies 
and  of  several  real  estate  trusts.  He  was  the  first  treasurer  of  the 
Trustees  of  Public  Reservations  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
General  Insurance  Guaranty  Fund.  He  long  had  served  as  a trus- 
tee of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital ; he  was  treasurer  of  the 
old  Associated  Charities  now  the  Family  Welfare,  for  several 
years ; president  of  the  Unitarian  Club  for  two  years  and  later 
president  for  a year  of  the  Norfolk  Conference  of  Unitarian 
Churches. 
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“In  his  home  town  Mr.  Wigglesworth  was  quite  active.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  trustees  of  Milton 
Academy  and  later  was  president  there.  He  was  a trustee  of  the 
Milton  Savings  Bank.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  and  mana- 
gers of  Wentworth  Institute  and  for  some  years  president.  For 
several  years  he  was  treasurer  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a member  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

“His  Harvard  appointments  and  activities  included  service  as 
president  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  treasurer  of  the  fund  for 
assisting  students;  a trustee  of  the  university;  president  of  the 
Harvard  Union,  member  of  various  Harvard  visiting  committees 
and  chairman  of  some  of  them. 

“He  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  in  1909  and  re- 
elected in  1918.  He  was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  board  from  1919  to  1921,  and  in  September,  1922,  was  chosen 
president.  Mr.  Wigglesworth  was  a member  of  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Boston.  He  also  belonged  to  the  Union  Boat  Club,  the  Ex- 
change Club,  and  the  Mayflower  Club.” 

Think  of  the  sacrifices  of  personal  desires,  ease,  and  even 
needs,  that  are  made  by  the  men  who  render  service  such  as  is  re- 
corded in  the  above  paragraphs,  and,  then,  ordinary  mortals  talk 
of  being  “too  busy.,, 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  “Transcript”  editorial  reads  as 
follows : “Born  of  a distinguished  family  and  brought  to  maturity 
with  the  best  social  and  cultural  advantages  of  his  time,  he  was  ever 
conscious  of  the  obligations  which  that  rich  inheritance  placed  upon 
him.  While  wise  and  assiduous  in  the  duties  which  his  business 
career  and  personal  affairs  put  before  him,  he  never  lost  sight  of 
the  good  of  the  whole  community.  Full  of  wisdom  and  generous 
of  heart,  he  was  ever  a stalwart  help  to  his  friends,  and  all  men 
were  his  friends.” 

When  President  Lowell  conferred  on  Mr.  Wigglesworth  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  June,  1928,  he  said : 

“Sixth  in  an  unbroken  line  of  Harvard  men,  who  in 
college  were  high  scholars  and  in  private  station  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  public  good,  a rare  spirit  and  a 
great  gentleman.” 

Those  of  us  Here  at  the  hospital  who  were  privileged  to  know 
Mr.  Wigglesworth  fairly  well  will  always  remember  him  as  that 
“great  gentleman” — wise,  good,  lovable,  generous.  All  who  claim 
this  institution  as  their  own  should  think  of  him  with  deep  grati- 
tude as  they  recall  his  years  of  service  to  their  institution. 
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NURSES  OUT  OF  WORK 
By  Janet  M.  Geister,  R.  N. 

Unemployment  in  private-duty  nursing  has  reached  the  greatest 
height  in  my  knowledge  or  experience.  One  of  the  largest  official 
registries  in  the  country  had  in  October  575  nurses  on  call  daily 
and  57  calls  for  nurses.  This  is  the  story  I have  heard  everywhere 
during  the  long  field  trips  the  past  autumn.  Until  this  year  reports 
of  unemployment  have  come  mostly  from  the  large  cities,  but  now 
idle  nurses  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  Actual  figures  are  not 
available  in  many  instances  and  we  may  have  to  discover  our  exact 
status,  especially  in  large  communities,  if  the  present  peak  con- 
tinues. Already  one  state  is  taking  a census  of  unemployed  nurses 
to  determine  what  needs  to  be  done,  and  a number  of  hospitals 
have  announced  that  they  will  provide  lodging  for  them. 

Nursing  has  faced  for  some  years  the  possibility  of  unemploy- 
ment because  of  the  unorganized,  free-lance  methods  of  private 
duty  and  because  of  the  large  number  of  student  nurses  graduated 
annually  from  more  than  two  thousand  training  schools  in  the 
country.  Several  years  before  business  took  its  down-hill  slide, 
nursing  was  recognizing  and  studying  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. That  there  is  a chronic  state  of  unemployment  among  that 
vast  majority  of  nurses  who  tend  the  patient  at  his  bedside,  has 
been  accepted  in  nursing  circles  as  an  unfortunate  fact  for  the  past 
four  or  five  years.  But  until  recently  no  data  were  available. 

In  1926  a study  was  made  of  1409  private  duty  nurses  in  New 
York  State  (Hearsay  and  Facts  in  Private  Duty).  This  covered 
a week  in  February  when  the  load  of  sickness  was  heavy  and  the 
demand  for  nurses  great;  yet  12  per  cent  did  not  work  at  all,  53 
per  cent  worked  seven  days  without  stopping,  and  25  per  cent 
worked  three  days  or  less. 

Two  years  later  a study  of  3392  private-duty  nurses  in  ten 
selected  states  was  made  by  the  Committee  on  the  Grading  of 
Nursing  Schools  which  was  spending  the  first  two  years  of  a five- 
year  survey  of  nursing,  in  studying  the  problem  of  supply  and 
demand.  Among  the  graphic  facts  presented  in  this  report  (Nurses, 
Patients  and  Poeketbooks),  is  the  picture  of  a private-duty  nurse 
whose  average  working  year  is  eight  months  and  whose  annual 
income  is  $1311,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  charges  from  $6  to 
$10  a day  for  her  services. 

These  figures  illustrate  one  of  the  basic  causes  for  unemploy- 
ment in  private  duty ; namely,  the  availability  of  the  nurse.  Sick- 
ness in  the  individual  is  unpredictable.  We  have  no  means  of  tell- 
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in g when  we  may  sprain  an  ankle  or  take  to  our  bed  with  influenza. 
We  may  not  need  a nurse  once  in  ten  years.  But  when  we  need 
her,  we  want  her  without  a moment’s  delay.  In  this  respect  the 
nurse  resembles  the  fire  department,  which  must  hold  itself  ready 
day  and  night  against  the  time  when  a lighted  cigarette  sets  afire 
our  living-room  curtains.  But  there  is  one  notable  difference.  For 
whereas  the  fireman  is  paid  equally  for  his  service  and  for  that 
inactivity  which  represents  his  availability,  the  nurse  herself  must 
go  without  income  between  cases.  When  the  patient  pays  his  $8 
a day  for  a nurse,  he  is  paying  not  only  for  her  presence  at  his 
bedside  but  for  the  days  she  has  spent  waiting  near  her  telephone 
for  a call  to  duty.  Viewed  from  this  angle,  $6  or  $7  or  $8  a day 
becomes  a modest  fee. 

The  fact  that  sickness  is  not  predictable  is,  I believe,  one  of 
three  contributing  causes  to  unemployment  in  the  private-duty 
field,  a condition  for  some  years  which,  unlike  unemployment  else- 
where, has  resembled  closely  the  omnipresent  poor  by  being  with 
us  always.  The  peak  of  nurse  unemployment  reached  during  the 
past  year  represents  only  the  apex  of  a chronic  condition. 

The  second  cause  probably  is  oversupply  in  private  duty. 
Before  1917  there  were  not  enough  nurses  and  the  problem  was 
how  to  train  enough  to  meet  the  needs.  Then  came  the  War,  brings 
mg  in  its  train  a great  extension  of  hospitals.  As  the  dramatiza- 
tion of  the  nurse’s  work  caught  the  popular  appeal,  there  was  a 
rush  of  applicants  to  the  hospital  schools.  Everyone  “followed 
the  leader,”  the  whole  movement  giving  impetus  to  the  establishing 
of  more  and  more  schools.  Within  a decade,  the  conformation  of 
nursing  was  entirely  altered  and  there  was  a vast  army  of  nursing 
schools.  Hence,  there  now  is  a grave  danger  of  serious  over  supply. 
According  to  the  figures  of  the  Grading  Committee  in  1900  there 
were  160  medical  schools  and  432  nursing  schools  while  in  1926 
the  medical  schools  had  declined  to  79  but  the  nursing  schools  had 
increased  to  2155  accredited  in  their  states.  In  1900  there  were 
173  physicians  and  16  nurses  for  every  100,000  persons  in  the 
United  States,  in  1926  there  were  137  physicians  and  141  nurses. 
And  more  than  half  (54  per  cent)  of  the  24,389  graduate  nurses 
studied  in  the  survey  and  reported  actively  at  work  in  1926  were 
in  private  duty. 

Many  of  these  nurses  go  straight  from  training  schools  to  the 
nearest  large  city,  and  as  a result  we  have  a faulty  geographical  dis- 
tribution, with  the  big  cities  heavily  oversupplied  and  many  small 
communities  without  sufficient  service.  In  New  York  State  as  a 
whole  there  is  1 nurse  to  every  425  persons  while  in  the  counties  of 
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New  York  and  Ontario  (near  the  city  of  Rochester)  there  is  1 
nurse  for  every  210. 

Even  the  student  nurse  inadvertently  makes  her  contribution 
to  the  problem  of  oversupply.  The  Grading  Committee  has  just 
published  figures  indicating  that  it  is  she  who  carries  the  nursing 
load  of  the  hospital.  Sixty- four  per  cent  of  the  nursing  in  one 
thousand  four  hundred  hospitals  is  done  by  student  nurses,  gradu- 
ates being  used  for  only  18  per  cent.  This  use  of  the  student  auto- 
matically limits  the  field  for  the  private-duty  nurse  whose  work, 
therefore,  is  confined  entirely  to  “special”  duty,  whereby  her  serv- 
ices are  purchased  by  the  day  by  one  patient  to  whom  she  gives  all 
her  attention.  The  patient,  in  fact,  cannot  purchase  nursing  service 
in  the  majority  of  hospitals  or  through  the  majority  of  registries 
except  for  an  eight-,  a twelve-,  or  twenty-four  hour  day.  And 
this  fact,  I Believe,  presents  the  third  major  cause  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Private-duty  nursing  operates  today  on  the  free-lance  unor- 
ganized basis  characteristic  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  nurse  takes  a 
case  or  rests  a week  between  cases,  as  she  chooses.  She  has  the 
privilege  of  registering  against  certain  types  of  work  she  dislikes, 
or  of  electing  to  do  no  nursing  in  the  home  and  only  day  duty  in 
the  hospital. 

This  is  in  keeping  with  her  whole  tradition  in  nursing,  which 
also  demands  continuous  bedside  care  for  the  patient.  Whether 
he  is  very  ill  and  needs  twenty-four  hours  of  careful  nursing,  or 
convalescent  and  requires  only  a few  hours  a day,  he  must  pur- 
chase nursing  care  by  the  day.  If  he  cannot  afford  that,  he  goes 
without.  The  nurse,  who  under  the  present  free-lance  method  is 
powerless  to  go  to  him  for  a few  hours  a day,  stays  at  home  waiting 
for  a call.  And  in  many  instances,  short-duration  nursing  of  a skilled 
type  is  all  that  is  needed.  For  styles  in  sickness  have  changed,  the 
acute  illness  having  almost  superseded  the  long-time  fevers  of  a 
former  generation.  Styles  of  living  have  altered,  too.  There  is 
no  room  for  a nurse  in  the  small  apartment;  the  patient  perforce 
goes  to  the  hospital. 

Nursing  has  failed  to  adjust  to  this  more  compact  life.  There 
have  been  virtually  no  adjustments  to  needs  in  private  duty  except 
in  the  visiting  nurse  associations,  in  the  experiments  that  now  are 
being  made  in  nursing  by  the  hour  in  visiting  nurse  association 
and  registry,  and  in  general  floor  duty  and  group  nursing  in  hos- 
pitals. At  a period  when  every  form  of  enterprise  recognizes  the 
necessity  for  organization,  private-duty  nurses  go  their  individu- 
alistic way  using  the  free-lance  methods  of  their  predecessors. 
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The  nursing  profession,  it  would  seem,  is  thus  faced  with  a 
problem  that  requires  two  courses  of  action.  If  unemployment  in 
private  duty  continues  many  more  months  at  its  present  peak,  we 
must  discover  its  focal  points,  presumably  the  large  cities,  and 
take  action  accordingly.  And  there  is  also  the  urgent  need,  recog- 
nized increasingly  in  the  profession,  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
eliminate  at  their  source  the  causes  of  unemployment 

As  a step  toward  opening  new  opportunities  for  private-duty 
nurses,  a study  in  the  use  of  graduate-nurse  service  is  being  made 
through  headquarters  of  the  American  Nurses’  Association.  We 
are  finding  a definite  interest  on  the  part  of  hospitals  in  the  use  of 
a graduate  staff  as  a substitute  for  the  nursing  school.  We  are 
finding  hospitals  that  curb  the  number  of  students  and  shift  the 
bulk  of  the  nursing  load  to  the  shoulders  of  graduate  nurses.  These 
cases  are  rarities  as  yet.  But  they,  together  with  magazine  articles, 
reports,  and  other  data  constantly  coming  to  our  desk,  show  that 
the  tide  is  turning  for  the  graduate,  private-duty  nurse.  Mean- 
while, the  nurses  who  are  out  of  work  are  clinging  to  their  courage. 
I have  talked  with  many  and  have  heard  of  many  more  who  are 
drawing  out  their  small  savings,  establishing  credit,  and  doing  re- 
markably little  whining.  They  are  looking  to  organized  nursing 
to  unravel  the  skein  of  their  troubles.  And  nursing,  I am  con- 
vinced, will  meet  this  confidence  with  action,  will  take  emergency 
measures  if  these  seem  necessary,  and  will  continue  that  self-study 
so  thoroughly  begun  and  without  which  constructive  changes  are 
impossible. 

Nursing  alone  cannot  change  its  functions  or  alter  its  services. 
It  will  need  beside  it  at  every  step  of  the  way  the  intelligent  help 
of  doctor,  hospital,  board  member,  and  purchaser  of  nursing  serv- 
ice if  private  duty  is  to  change  from  free-lance  methods  to  organ- 
ized service,  meeting  the  community’s  nursing  needs  which  fall 
within  its  sphere,  and  secondly,  if  overproduction  of  nurses 
through  the  hospital  schools  is  to  be  curbed  in  the  near  future. 

Reprinted  from  the  Survey-Graphic,  December , 1930. 


Twenty  Years  Out 

This  brief  report  of  the  twenty  year  reunion  of  the  class  of 
1910  will  have  a special  interest  4o  the  members  of  the  class  who 
were  unable  to  attend.  Such  a report  is  also  of  interest  to  all 
graduates  because  it  gives  a survey  of  a group  of  women  who 
have  been  graduated  for  a score  of  years. 
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The  class  numbered  thirty-eight  and  eighteen  arrived  at  the 
hospital  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  October  8th.  There  was  a tea 
party.  The  guests  were  Miss  Parsons  and  Miss  McCrae.  In  the 
late  afternoon  the  Baker  Memorial  was  visited,  and  in  the  evening 
the  group  adjourned  to  Hazel  Wedgewood’s  home  on  Strong  Place 
where  a late  supper  was  served.  It  was  not  necessary  to  furnish 
an  entertainer.  The  members  provided  their  own  entertainment. 
Friday  evening  there  was  a dinner  at  the  Engineer’s  Club.  Nor 
was  there  an  “entertainer”  there.  The  reviews  of  the  twenty  years 
which  each  member  gave  were  interesting,  stimulating  and  credit- 
able. Each  was  of  the  opinion  that  all  the  others  bore  the  years 
very  well,  and  that  there  were  few  signs  of  wear  and  tear.  A 
statistical  review  shows  that  twenty  of  the  class,  or  51%,  are  mar- 
ried ; that  during  the  years  fourteen  have  done  private  duty ; eleven 
have  been  superintendents  of  hospital  schools,  or  public  health 
organizations,  and  twelve  have  been  in  other  forms  of  institutional 
work.  One  member  of  the  class,  Lillian  Dobie,  was  married  two 
days  after  she  graduated.  If  these  numbers  are  added  the  sum 
will  be  the  correct  total  of  thirty-eight. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  those  who  could  not  attend 
is  interesting.  Three  are  in  California,  one  in  Ohio,  one  in  Minne- 
sota, one  in  the  State  of  Washington,  one  in  Illinois,  one  in  On- 
tario, and  another  way  up  in  Northern  Ontario,  where  her  husband 
is  in  the  fur  business.  Today,  of  the  eighteen  who  are  in  nursing 
work,  four  are  in  institutional  work;  one  is  an  historian;  one  is 
teaching ; four  are  in  private  duty ; two  are  in  public  health ; one 
is  in  real  estate,  and  five  are  at  home  either  caring  for  members  of 
the  family  or  enjoying  a brief  respite  from  their  labors.  The 
letters  that  came  were  characteristic.  Gladys  Farrar’s  was  so 
friendly ; Helen  Parks’  with  bold  handwriting  with  clear  cut  sen- 
tences and  saying  just  the  right  thing;  Mary  A.  Walsh’s  with  a 
little  sermon,  and  Mary  Chayer’s  was  academic.  The  class  takes 
off  their  hats  to  Mary  Chayer  for  she  has  just  received  her  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  from  Teachers  College,  and  is  a full  time  in- 
structor there  this  year,  carrying  eight  points  toward  her  Master’s 
Degree.  We  know  the  sacrifices  and  the  persistencies  which  have 
gone  into  this  accomplishment,  and  we  salute  Maud  Hastings  Wil- 
son who  since  losing  her  husband  last  winter  has  returned  to  nurs- 
ing, and  is  bravely  facing  alone  the  responsibility  of  bringing  up 
four  sons. 

It  was  a little  startling  to  hear  one  member  say : “My  daughter 
is  a junior  at  Smith,”  and  another : “My  daughter  is  now  sixteen,” 
but  why  surprised  ? The  group  was  “TWENTY  YEARS  OUT.” 

S.  J. 
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Social  Service  Birthday 

The  year  of  1930  has  had  a special  significance  for  those  in- 
terested in  the  history  of  the  M.  G.  H.  On  October  1st  the  Social 
Service  Department  celebrated  its  25th  Anniversary.  This  Anni- 
versary should  not  pass  without  recognition  of  the  fact  that  this, 
the  first  Social  Service  Department  to  be  created,  was  due,  not  only 
to  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  but  also  to  Garnet  Isabel  Pelton,  a gradu- 
ate of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  1903. 

Dr.  Cabot  conceived  the  idea  of  adding  a social  worker  to  his 
Staff  because  he  realized  the  inadequacy  of  his  medical  treatment 
without  having  the  patient  instructed  and  assisted  by  some  one  who 
knew  his  home  and  social  situation.  After  graduation,  Miss  Pelton 
became  a resident  at  Denison  House,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
social  settlements  in  the  South  End  of  Boston.  She  knew  the 
troubles  of  the  neighbors  of  Denison  House,  and  realized  how 
futile  were  some  of  their  trips  to  the  Hospital  because  they  did  not 
understand  the  language  or  the  doctors’  instructions.  Given  these 
two  people  with  their  imagination,  courage,  and  devotion  to  service, 
it  was  inevitable- that  something  should  be  done  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. Out  of  their  efforts  our  Social  Service  Department  was 
created.  Miss  Pelton  resigned  from  the  Department  after  six 
months,  because  of  illness,  but  she  has  left  her  stamp  upon  it 
through  the  years. 

This  year,  there  are  five  or  six  hundred  Social  Service  De- 
partments in  this  country.  The  movement  has  also  spread  to  Hos- 
pitals in  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden,  Honolulu,  Japan,  and 
China.  Our  Social  Service  Department  now  has  a Staff  of  twenty- 
three  in  the  Out  Patient  and  Wards,  and  this  year  has  extended  its 
services  to  the  Baker  Memorial. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  25th  Anniversary,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Hospital  Social  Workers  wished  to  express  appreciation 
of  Dr.  Cabot  and  his  leadership  in  the  Hospital  Social  Service 
movement,  “As  one  of  those  geniuses  born  when  the  time  is  right, 
a leader  and  a seer,  yet  one  with  the  humanity  of  his  age,  and  hav- 
ing the  rare  power  of  inter-communication  with  it.”  The  Associa- 
tion presented  to  the  Hospital  a Fund  of  one  thousand  dollars,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  the  Richard 
C.  Cabot  Medical  Social  Library. 

In  June,  the  Trustees  invited  the  former  members  of  the  Social 
Service  Department,  who  were  in  Boston  to  attend  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  to  luncheon  with  the  present  Staff. 
About  one  hundred  assembled  for  this  occasion  on  the  roof  of  the 
Baker  Memorial. 
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October  first  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  friends  assembled 
in  the  afternoon  in  the  Out  Patient  Department  to  hear  Dr.  Cabot 
speak  on  “The  Future  of  Hospital  Social  Work.”  In  the  evening, 
Dr.  James  H.  Means,  Dr.  George  Bigelow  and  Miss  Katharine 
Hardwick  spoke  to  a large  assembly  in  the  Moseley  Building. 

On  this  occasion,  announcement  was  made  of  the  gift  of 
$30,031.00  for  the  establishment  of  the  Richard  C.  Cabot  Educa- 
tional Fund  for  the  educational  purposes  of  the  Department.  One 
hundred  and  eighty  people  have  contributed  to  this  Fund,  which 
will  help  to  put  the  Social  Service  Department  on  the  sound  educa- 
tional basis  that  the  medical  and  nursing  departments  of  the  Hos- 
pital have  already  attained. 


Dr.  Churchill’s  Appointment 

During  the  summer  extensive  alterations  have  been  made  on 
the  top  floor  of  the  Bulfinch  Building  over  the  surgical  wards  to 
provide  quarters  for  new  surgical  laboratories.  Seven  new  labora- 
tories have  been  made  available  in  addition  to  the  three  rooms  in 
the  medical  wing  and  will  be  utilized  for  investigative  work  in 
surgery.  At  the  present  time  studies  are  being  carried  on  with 
direct  bearing  on  the  clinical  problems  of  surgical  shock,  heart 
disease,  chronic  lung  disease,  pulmonary  embolism  and  postopera- 
tive pneumonia. 

In  addition  to  experimental  work  the  laboratories  will  be  con- 
cerned with  careful  studies  of  certain  diseases  as  actually  seen  in 
patients.  Investigations  have  been  made  during  the  past  three 
years  on  circulatory  disorders  of  the  extremities  with  particular 
reference  to  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  These 
studies  embrace  careful  observations  on  skin  temperature  in  patients 
over  periods  of  hours  at  a time  and  are  supplemented  by  laboratory 
experiments  throwing  light  on  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
disease  processes.  It  has  been  possible  to  bring  permanent  relief 
to  many  hitherto  incurable  patients  by  carefully  planned  surgical 
operations  based  largely  on  the  knowledge  obtained  through  these 
studies.  Preparations  are  under  way  to  institute  a new  method 
of  treating  chronic  osteomyelitis  by  the  introduction  of  fly  larvae 
into  the  wounds.  This  form  of  treatment  has  been  employed  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  with  excellent  results. 

In  addition  to  the  laboratories,  space  has  been  provided  for 
offices  for  a few  menlbers  of  the  surgical  staff  who  will  spend  their 
entire  time  in  the  hospital.  A large  room  has  been  furnished  as  a 
conference  room  for  surgical  staff  meetings  and  student  seminars. 
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November  Alumnae  Meeting 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  we 
were  fortunate  in  having  with  us  Miss  Carrie  Hall  who  was  tak- 
ing a short  respite  from  her  travels  in  behalf  of  the  Harmon  Asso- 
ciation to  attend  graduation  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  School  of 
Nursing. 

Miss  Hall  explained  the  Harmon  Plan,  its  organization,  its 
few  requirements,  and  many  benefits.  Its  flexibility  and  safety  are 
amazing,  but  it  is  hoped  that  these  advantages  will  be  recognized 
and  that  nurses  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing members. 

Miss  Hall  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  response  she  is  re- 
ceiving in  the  North,  East,  South  and  West  and  told  some  of  the 
interesting  experiences  of  her  trip  through  sixteen  different  states. 

The  second  speaker  was  Dr.  Harold  Stuart,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Child  Hygiene  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 
His  subject  was  the  “White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection.”  It  is  surprising  sometimes  how  uninformed  we 
are  about  things  which  concern  us  so  much!  Few  of  us  have 
realized  the  enormity  and  significance  of  this  conference. 

The  child  was  divided,  as  it  were,  chronologically,  physically 
and  mentally  and  committees  were  formed  to  study  the  different 
stages  and  phases  of  its  development.  Individuals  were  carefully 
selected  from  all  over  the  country,  so  that  each  committee  was 
peculiarly  competent  to  make  its  own  contribution  to  the  study 
as  a whole. 

The  work  has  been  carried  on  over  a period  of  a year.  A gen- 
eral summary  will  be  published  of  the  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  special  committees.  Dr.  Stuart  feels  that  in  this  study 
President  Hoover  has  made  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  of 
our  time,  not  only  to  this  nation  but  to  the  world. 

We  will  await  with  interest  the  results  of  this  conference  and 
trust  that  we  may  in  some  small  way  assist  in  the  dissemination  of 
the  material  which  has  been  so  painstakingly  gathered. 


Around  the  Hospital 

Our  dining  room  has  been  rejuvenated  with  a fresh  coat  of 
paint  and  new  window  hangings.  Tablecloths  are  no  longer  used 
and  the  table  tops  have  been  refinished.  A second  slide  has  been 
added  to  facilitate  the  service.  Hot  foods  are  served  from  the 
old  slide  and  cold  from  the  new  one. 
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Toast  direct  from  the  toaster  is  provided  every  morning  for 
those  who  prefer  it.  Yes,  we  still  have  muffins. 

Wards  C-D  have  a secretary.  We  now  have  four  ward  secre- 
taries. 

The  supervisors  of  the  Medical  and  Upper  Surgical  Wards 
have  moved  from  the  Training  School  Office  to  their  offices  in  the 
Bulfinch.  One  is  in  the  basement  of  the  West  Wing,  the  other  on 
the  upper  floor  of  the  East  Wing.  Both  offices  are  attractively 
furnished.  This  places  them  near  their  field  of  supervision  and 
gives  an  opportunity  for  conferences  with  individual  students. 

The  common  saying  “There  go  the  boys  again”  will  soon  be 
history.  The  fire  engines  which  have  so  frequently,  but  not  gently, 
reminded  us  of  their  presence  have  been  moved  from  North  Grove 
Street  to  the  Bowdoin  Square  Station.  This  new  station  is  claimed 
to  be  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world. 

If  horses  were  now  in  use  we  would  be  more  conscious  of  our 
loss  perhaps,  but  for  those  of  us  who  are  fond  of  horses  we  still 
have  the  City  Stables  across  the  way. 

We  are  glad  our  ex-neighbors  are  enjoying  such  luxurious 
new  quarters  and  we  are  most  grateful  for  nights  of  uninterrupted 
sleep. 

Early  in  December,  under  direction  of  two  students  of  the 
Emerson  School  of  Expression,  the  Dramatics  Club  gave  two  skits 
— “The  Twelve  Pound  Look”  and  “The  Beau  of  Bath.” 

Both  were  well  presented  and  much  enjoyed  by  the  school 
and  friends.  We  do  not  discredit  the  ability  of  the  players  but  we 
believe  they  were  spurred  on  to  success  by  the  new  stage  proper- 
ties— a rose  silk  curtain  and  foot  lights. 


Extra  Curricular  Activities 

This  Summer  in  Boston  has  been  an  interesting  one  for  activi- 
ties because  of  the  many  Tercentenary  events  taking  place.  The 
students  have  enjoyed  the  splendid  parades,  pageants  and  free 
concerts,  and  have  taken  advantage  of  many  of  them. 

The  Symphony  Concerts  on  the  Esplanade  have  been  very 
popular  and  almost  every  concert  night  a group  of  M.  G.  H.  nurses 
could  be  found  listening  to  the  music  with  eager  interest. 

Picnics  and  sight-seeing  trips  have  been  carried  on,  and  picnic 
lunches  were  furnished  by  the  hospital  to  small  groups  who  wanted 
to  go  on  Sunday  picnics  by  themselves. 

During  the  first  week  end  after  the  arrival  of  the  Preliminary 
Students  an  orientation  program  was  carried  out.  The  students 
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were  expected  to  take  part  in  the  activities  planned,  which  included 
the  usual  “Prob.”  party,  a trip  to  Nantasket,  a trip  to  the  shopping 
section,  a visit  to  the  Old  North  Church,  a trip  to  the  State  House, 
and  a bus  trip  through  historic  Cambridge  and  Boston. 

The  Fall  schedule  is  now  under  way  and  all  the  students  have 
signed  up  for  one  of  the  seven  clubs.  Two  Sargent  School  students 
teach  the  basket  ball,  two  from  Emerson  the  Dramatic  Club,  two 
from  the  Conservatory  help  with  the  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra,  and 
several  people  from  outside  are  helping  with  Bridge.  The  Book 
Club  is  proving  very  popular,  and  this  Fall  a new  group  has  formed 
of  those  interested  in  Folk  Dancing. 

Archery  and  tennis  are  favorites  for  out  of  door  sports,  and, 
a ping  pong  set  for  rainy  days  has  been  added  to  the  equipment. 

Late  breakfast  is  now  served  from  nine  to  ten  o’clock  on  Sun- 
day mornings,  alternating  between  the  New  Home  and  Thayer. 
The  students  come  down  very  informally,  and  seem  to  enjoy  hot 
toast  and  coffee  in  front  of  an  open  fire.  M.  C.  M. 


News  Items 

The  graduates  who  knew  Agnes  Holmes  (1924)  will  be  sorry 
to  know  that  her  husband,  Mr.  John  Slocum,  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident,  Sunday,  November  ninth. 

A letter  from  Helen  Conger  Brown  (1924)  tells  of  her  sum- 
mer trip  to  Europe.  She  is  with  the  Clinic  for  Infant  Feeding, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Elizabeth  R.  Scovil  (1880)  writes  from  Thornton  Heath, 
London,  England.  With  the  letter  comes  another  one  of  Miss 
Scovil’s  little  books.  This  one  is  entitled  “Common  Ailments  of 
Children.”  Miss  Scovil  writes  that  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  particu- 
larly professional,  but  we  are  sure  that  it  will  be  helpful  to  mothers 
of  small  children. 

Rachel  Bourke  (1888)  is  no  longer  at  the  Adams  Nervine, 
but  writes  to  us  from  70  Finckley  Blvd.,  London,  N.  W.  8,  Eng- 
land. 

Edith  Whitehouse  (1930)  is  an  assistant  in  the  District  Nurs- 
ing Association,  Walpole,  Mass. 

Leona  Bean  (1930)  is  assistant  night  supervisor  at  the  Wes- 
son Maternity  Hospital,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Pollard  (Jessie  L.  Brown,  1905) 
have  taken  up  a new  residence  at  The  Great  Road,  Bedford,  Mass. 

Filomena  DiCicco  (1922)  is  at  the  hospital  assisting  Dr. 
Donald  King  with  the  research  on  the  use  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
prevention  of  collapse  of  the  lung.  It  is  planned  to  carry  on  this 
piece  of  research  for  many  months. 

Nellie  Drake  (1890)  writes  from  1133  13th  Street,  Modesto, 
California.  Her  letter  sounds  as  though  she  were  busy  and  happy. 

Margaret  Ferguson  (1914),  now  Mrs.  John  MacDonald,  gives 
her  address  as  Hillside,  Mira,  Nova  Scotia. 

Emmeline  K.  Mills  (1913)  is  superintendent  of  nurses  at  the 
Toledo  Hospital,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Esther  Dart  (1891)  has  returned  to  Boston,  and  is  living  at 
121  St.  Stephen  Street,  Suite  40,  Boston,  Mass.  There  she  will 
welcome  her  friends. 

Dorothy  M.  Brown  (1927)  is  instructor  in  theory  at  the  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital,  Newburg,  New  York. 

Mary  Baldwin  (1927)  is  with  the  Visiting  Nurses’  Associa- 
tion in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Marjorie  Lane  (1927)  is  in  charge  of  the  Operating  Room  at 
the  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  W.  "W.  Vaughan  is  presenting  each  member  of  the  gradu- 
ating classes  with  a bound  copy  of  Dr.  Cushing’s  address  “The 
Personality  of  a Hospital.”  Dr.  Cushing  gave  this  address  at  the 
one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  hospital.  Mrs. 
Vaughan  is  giving  this  book  in  memory  of  her  parents,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Parkman.  Readers  will  recall  that  Dr.  Parkman 
was  present  at  that  operation  performed  October  16,  1846,  and 
that  Mrs.  Parkman  was  one  of  the  founders  of  this  training  school. 

In  addition  to  the  graduates  listed  as  attending  Teachers  Col- 
lege this  Fall  we  have  since  learned  that  Hazel  Goff  (1917), 
Katharine  Prentiss  (1921),  and  Isabel  Willoughby  (1924),  are 
there. 

Louise  Young  (1930)  is  taking  a post  graduate  course  at  the 
Bloomingdale  Hospital,  New  York. 
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Barbara  Carpenter’s  (1925)  present  position  is  that  of  In- 
structing Supervisor  in  Orthopedics  and  Gynecology  at  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Among  the  young  graduates  who  finished  this  Fall  the  fol- 
lowing are  placed  in  institutional  positions : Esther  Darling,  Annie 
Parry,  Edith  Sturgeon,  and  Neva  Snider,  are  on  the  Baker  Me- 
morial Staff.  Emiline  Foerster  is  with  the  Public  Health  Nursing 
Association  in  Springfield ; Grace  Iskiyan  is  with  the  Public  Health 
Nursing  Association  in  New  Britain,  Conn. ; Laura  Mcllvana  is 
head  nurse  on  Ward  I;  Marion  Thurston  is  assistant  night  super- 
visor. 

The  other  day  some  one  asked  how  many  graduate  nurses  the 
hospital  employed.  A count  revealed  that  there  are  one-hundred 
and  fifty  on  the  permanent  staff.  This  included  those  at  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  the  Baker,  and  the  Phillips  House.  Two  days  be- 
fore Thanksgiving  there  were  one-hundred  and  twenty  specials, 
which  gives  a total  of  two-hundred  and  seventy.  Probably  no  one 
would  have  realized  that  the  total  would  be  as  large. 

Hilda  George  (1917)  writes  us  from  Honolulu  where  she  is 
a staff  nurse  of  Palama  Settlement  doing  a generalized  public 
health  nursing  program  in  one  of  the  most  crowded,  oriental  dis- 
tricts, but  as  she  says,  a most  challenging  section — Chinese,  Kor- 
eans, Japanese,  Samoans,  Filipinos,  Porto  Ricans,  Portuguese, 
Hawaians,  and  101  different  mixtures!  She  is  living  right  on 
Waikiki  Beach,  with  palms  to  look  at,  Diamond  Head,  and  the 
blue  Pacific  rolling  in! 


Marriages 

Armstrong-Burgess.  On  February  15,  1930,  Agnes  G.  Arm- 
strong (1921)  to  Mr.  John  A.  Burgess,  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Burgess’  wedding  trip  was  through  England  and  Scot- 
land. 

Everett-Hickey.  On  September  27,  1930,  Emma  M.  Everett 
(1921)  to  Mr.  Lambert  C.  Hickey,  Lockport,  New  York. 

Record-Fuller.  On  September  27,  1930,  Edith  Maria  Record 
(1928)  to  Dr.  Henry  Fuller,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  At  home 
Mulberry,  Florida. 
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Roseb rooks- Andrews.  On  November  6,  1930,  Evelyn  M. 
Rosebrooks  (1926)  to  Mr.  Alfred  G.  Andrews,  Syracuse,  New 
York. 

Raymond-Crawford.  On  November  27,  1930,  Dorothy  M. 
Raymond  (1928)  to  Mr.  Robert  R.  Crawford,  Dixon,  Illinois.  At 
home  after  January  first,  5603  Maryland  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Griffin-Knapp.  On  November  29,  1930,  Florence  M.  Griffin 
(1924)  to  Mr.  Walter  C.  Knapp,  Rochester,  New  York. 


Births 

On  November  29,  1930,  a daughter,  Marjorie  Ruth,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  B.  O’Reilly  (Anna  K.  McGlone,  1919). 

On  September  29,  1930,  a son,  Bradley  Heywood,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Guy  M.  Jones  (Ruth  L.  Crowell,  1918). 

On  November  9,  1930,  a son,  Richard  Harwood,  Jr.,  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Harwood  Sweet  (Elizabeth  Merry,  1925). 

On  October  29,  1930,  a daughter,  Janet  Elaine,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Matteoli  (Angeline  Bagley,  1914). 


